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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE  Efiays  on  Phyfiognomy  of  M.  La- 


vater  are  now  fo  univerfally  known  and 


celebrated  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  attempt 
their  eulogium  ; even  thofe  who  confider  the 
fcience  they  are  written  to  fupport  as  vifion- 
ary,  cannot  but  admire  the  lively  force  of 
imagination,  and  animated  argument,  with 
which  the  author  has  explained  and  defended 
his  favourite  hypothefis.  The  reception  the 
work  has  met  with  from  the  public,  has  en- 
couraged certain  literary  pirates  to  feize  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  it,  and  appropriate  it  to 
themfelves,  by  the  aid  of  a pair  of  fciflars  ; 
but  in  their  eagernefs  to  gralp  their  reward 
they  have  in  fome  places  fo  mangled  and  dif- 
figured  it  by  abfurd  errors,  in  copying  or  of 
the  prefs,  that  the  author  or  tranflator  (of 
whofe  labour  they  have  availed  themfelves, 
verbatim,  with  the  utmoft  edrontery  and 
without  any  acknowledgement)  would  fcarce- 
ly  be  able  to  difcover  the  meaning,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  work  they  have  fo  dif- 
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graced,  by  their  mutilated  and  inaccurate 
copy.  In  fome  places  whole  fentences  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  to  thelenfe  have  been  omitted, 
and  in  others,  words  altered  to  a meaning 
diametrically  oppofite.  A lift  of  all  the  er- 
rors, which  totally  deftroy  or  change  the  fenfe 
of  the  paflage,  without  enumerating  common 
typographical  miftakes,  would  fill  more  than 
a page.  The  publilliers  and  proprietors, 
therefore,  of  the  work  thus  impudently  ftolen, 
and  wretchedly  mutilated,  now  prefent  to  the 
public  an  abridgement  carefully  revifed,  cor- 
reftly  printed,  and  containing,  in  addition  to 
all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  other,  nearly  a 
whole  fiieet  of  letter  prefs,  and  two  additional 
copper-plates,  containing  twelve  heads.. 
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CHAP.  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I’hyßo^nomy  a Science. — The  Truth  of  Phyfognomy. 
— The  Advantages  of  Phyfognomy. — Its  D if  ad- 
vantages.— The  Eafe  and  Difficulty  of  fudying 
Phyfiognomy. — A Word  concerning  the  Author. 

IT  has  been  afferted  by  thoufands,  that  “ though 
‘‘  there  may  be  fome  truth  in  phyfiognomy, 
‘‘  ftlll  it  never  can  be  a fcience.”  Thefe  afler- 
tibns^  will  be  repeated,  how  clearly  foever  their 
objeaions  may  be  anfwered,  and  however  little 
they  maj  have  to  reply.  Phyfiognomy  is  as  ca- 
pable of  becoming  a fcience  as  any  one  of  the 
fciences,  mathematics  excepted.  It  is  a branch 
of  the  phyfical  art,  and  includes  theology  and  the 
belles  lettres.  Like  thefe,  it  may,  to  a certain 
extent,  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  acquire  an  appro- 
priate charader,  by  which  it  may  be  taught. 

• ß When- 
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Whenever  truth  or  knowledge  Is  explained  hj 
fixed  principles,  it  becomes  ftlentific,  fo  far  as  it 
can  be  imparted  by  words,  lines,  rules,  and  defir- 
nitlons.  The  queftion  will  ftand  fimply  thus : 
Whether  it  be  poffible  to  explain  the  undeniable 
ftriking  differences  which  exift  between  human' 
faces  and  forms,  not  by  obfcure  and  confufed 
conceptions,  but  by  certain  characters,  figns,  and 
expreffions  ? Whether  thefe  figns  can  ccmmuni- 
cate  the  ftrength  and . weaknefs,  health  and  fick- 
nefs  of  the  body  ; the  folly  and  wifdom,  the  mag- 
nanimity and  meannefs,  the  virtue  and  vice  of  the 
mind  ? This  is  the  only  thing  to  be  decided  ; and 
he  who,  inftead  of  inveftigating  the  queftion, 
fhould  continue  to  declaim  againft  it,  muft  either 
be  deficient  in  the  love  of  truth,  or  in  logical  rea- 
foning. 

The  experimental  philofopher  can  only  pro- 
ceed with  his  difcoveries  to  a certain  extent ; only 
can  communicate  them  by  words  ; can  only  fay, 
Such  and  fuch  are  my  experiments,  fuch  my 
remarks,  fuch  is  the  number  of  them,  and  fuch 
are  the  inferences  I draw  : purfue  the  track 
that  I ^ have  explored.”  Yet,  will  he  not  be 
unable,  fometimes,  to  fay  thus  much?  AVill  not 
his  a£live  mind  make  a thcufand  remarks,  which 
he  will  want  the  power  to  communicate  ? Will 
not  his  eye  penetrate  receffes,  v/hich  he  fhall  be 
unable  to  difcover  to  that  feebler  vifion  that  can- 
not difcover  for  itfelf  ? Is  any  fcience  brought 
to  perfeftion  at  the  moment  of  its  birth  ? Does 
not  genius  continually,  with  eagle  eye  and  flight, 
anticipate  centuries  ? How  long  did  the  world 
v/ait  for  Wolf?  Who,  among  the  moderns,  is 
more  fcientific  than  Bonnet  ? Who  more  accu- 
rately diftinguifiies  falfehood  from  truth  ? Yet  to 
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whom  would  he  be  able  to  communicate  his  fud- 
den  perception  of  the  truth;  the  refult  or  re- 
fources  of  thofe  numerous,  fmall,  indefcribable, 
rapid,  profound  remarks  ? To  whom  could  he 
impart  thefe  by  figns,  tones,  images,  and  rules  ? 
Is  it  not  the  fame  with  phyfic,  theology,  and  all 
the  arts  and  faiences  ? Is  it  not  the  fame  witiv 
painting,  at  once  the  mother  and  daughter  of 
phyfiognomy  ? 

How  infinitely  does  he,  who  is  painter  or  poet 
born,  foar  beyond  all  written  rule  ! But  muft  he, 
who  poflefles  feelings  and  power  which  are  not<»  to 
be  reduced  to  rule,  be  pronounced  unfcientific  ? 
So,  phyfiognomonical  truth  may,  to  a certain  de- 
gree, be  defined,  communicated  by  figns  and  words, 
as  a fcience.  This  is  the  look  of  contempt,  this 
of  innocence.  Where  fuch  figns  are,  fuch  and 
fuch  properties  refide. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  phyfio- 
gnomy. All  countenances,  all  forms,  all  created 
beings,  are  not  only  different  from  each  other, 
in  their  claffes,  races,  and  kinds,  but  are  alfo 
individually  diftinft.  Each  being  differs  from 
every  other  being  of  its  fpecics.  However  ge- 
nerally known,  it  is  a truth  the  moft  important 
to  our  purpofe,  and  necvffary  to  repeat,  that 
there  is  no  rofe  perfedlly  fimilar  to  a^nother 
rofe,  no  egg  to  an  egg,  no  eel  to  un  eel,  no 
‘‘  lion  to  a lion,  no  eagle  to  an  eagle,  no  man 
to  a man.’’ 

Confining  this  propofition  to  man  only,  it  is 
the  firft,  the  moil  profound,  moft  fecure  and 
unfliaken  found ation-ftone  of  phyfiognomy,  that, 
however  intimate  the  analogy  and  fimilarity  of 
the  innumerable  forms  of  men,  no  tw^o  men  can 
be  found,  who,  brought  together,  and  accurately 
B a compared, 
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compared,  will  not  appear  to  be  very  remarkably 
different.  Nor  is  it  lefs  incontrovertible,  that  it 
is  equally  impoffible  to  find  two  minds,  as  two 
countenances,  which  perfedly  refemble  each  other. 

Confiderations  like  thefe  will  be  fufficient  to 
make  it  received  as  a truth,  not  requiring  farther 
demonftration,  that  there  muft  be  a certain  na- 
tive analogy  between  the  external  varieties  of  the 
countenance  and  form,  and  the  internal  varieties 
of  the  mind.  Anger  renders  the  mufcles  protu- 
berant ; and  fhall  not  therefore  an  angry  mind 
and.  protuberant  mufcles  be  confidered  as  caufe  and 
cffeft  ? 

After  repeated  obfervation,  that  an  a£llve  and 
vivid  eye,  and  an  adlive  and  acute  wit,  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  fame  perfon,  fhall  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that^here  is  no  relation  between  the  adfive 
eye  and  the  aftive  mind  ? Is  this  the  effedl  of  ac- 
cident ? Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  confidered  as 
fympathy,  an  interchangeable  and  inftantaneous 
effedl,  when  we  perceive  that,  at  the  very  moment 
the  underftanding  is  moft  acute  and  penetrating, 
and  the  wit  the  moft  lively,  the  motion  and  fire  of 
the  eye  undergo,  at  that  moment,  the  moft  vifible 
alteration  ? 

But  all  this  is  denied  by  thofe  who  oppofe  the 
truth  of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy.  Truth,  ac- 
cording to  them,  is  ever  at  variance  with  herfeif ; 
Eternal  order  is  degraded  to  a juggler,  whofe  pur- 
pofe  it  is  to  deceive. 

Calm  reafon  revolts  when  it  is  aflerted,  that 
the  ftrong  man  may  appear  perfectly  like  the 
weak,  the  man  in  full  health  like  another  in  the 
laft  ftage  of  a confumption,  or  that  the  rafh  and 
irafcible  refemble  the  cold  and  phlegmatic.  It 
revolts  to  hear  it  affirmed,  that  joy  and  grief, 
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pleafure  and  pain,  love  and  hatred,  all  exhibit 
themfelves  under  the  fame  traits,  that  is  to  fay, 
under  no  traits  whatever,  on  the  exterior  of  man. 
Yet  fuch  are  the  aiTertions  of  thofe  who  maintain 
that  phyfiognomy  is  a chimerical  fcience.  They 
overturn  all  that  order  and  combination  by  which 
Eternal  wifdom  fo  highly  aftoniflies  and  delights  the 
underftanding.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
repeated,  that  blind  chance  and  arbitrary  diforder 
conftitute  the  philofophy  of  fools,  and  that  they 
are  the  bane  of  natural  knowledge,  philofophy, 
and  religion.  Entirely  to  banifli  fuch  a fyftcm, 
is  the  duty  of  the  true  inquirer,  the  fage,  and  the 
divine. 

It  is  indifpu table,  that  all  men,  abfolutely  all 
men,  eftimate  all  things  whatever  by  their  phyfio- 
gnomy, their  exterior  temporary  fuperficies.  By 
viewing  thefe  on  every  occafion,  they  draw  their 
conclufions  concerning  their  internal  properties. 
What  merchant,  if  he  be  unacquainted  with  the 
perfon  of  whom  he  purchafes,  does  not  eftimate 
his  wares  by  the  phyfiognomy  or  appearance  of 
thofe  wares  ? If  he  purchafe  of  a diftant  cor- 
rcfpondent,  what  other  means  does  he  ufe  in 
judging  whether  they  are  or  are  not  equal  to  his 
expedfation  ? Is  not  his  judgment  determined  by 
the  colour,  the  finenefs,  the  fuperficies,  the  exte- 
rior, the  phyfiognomy  ? Does  he  not  judge  money 
by  its  phyfiognomy  ? Why  does  he  take  one  guinea, 
and  rejeft  another  ? Why  weigh  a third  in  his 
hand  ? Does  he  not  determine  according  to 
its  colour,  or  impreffion,  its  outfide,  its  phyfio- 
gnomy ? If  a ftranger  enter  his  {hop,  as  a buyer 
or  feller,  will  he  not  obferve  him  ? Will  he  not 
draw  conclufions  from  his  countenance  ? Will 
he  not,  almoft  before  he  is  out  of  hearing,  pro- 
B 3 nounce 
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iiounce  fome  opinion  of  him  ? and  fay,  This  man 
has  an  honeft  look — this  man  has  a pleafing  or 
forbidding  countenance.”  What  is  it  to  the  pur- 
pofe  whether  his  judgment  be  right  or  wrong  ? 

and,  though  not  wholly,  he  depends, 
in  part,  upon  the  exterior  form,  and  thence  draws 
inferences  concerning  the  mind. 

The  farmer,  walking  through  his  grounds,  re- 
gulates his  future  expectations  by  the  colour,  the 
lize,  the  growth,  the  exterior  ; that  is  to  fay,  by 
the  phyfiognomy  of  the  bloom,  the  ftalk  or  the  ear 
of  his  corn,  the  fhem  and  fhoots  of  his  vine-tree. — 
This  ear  of  corn  is  blighted^ — that  wood  is  full 
‘‘  of  fap— this  will  grow,  that  not,”  affirms  he  at 
the  firft  or  fecond  glance. — 1 hough  thefe  vine- 
Ihoots  look  well,  they  will  bear  but  few  grapes.” 
And  wherefore  ? He  remarks  in  their  appearance, 
as  the  phyfiognomift  hi  the  countenances  cf  fl^allow 
men,  the  want  of  native  energy.  Does  he  net  judge 
by  the  exterior  .? 

Does  not  the  phyfician  pay  more  attention  to  the 
phyfiognomy  of  the  fick,  than  to  all  the  accounts 
that  are  brought  him  concerning  his  patient  ? 
Zimmermann,  among  the  living,  may  be  brought 
as  a proof  of  the  great  perfeftion  at  which  this 
kind  of  judgment  is  arrived  ; and,  among  the  dead, 
Kempf,  whofe  fon  has  written  a treatife  on  tem- 
perament. 

I will  fay  nothing  of  the  painter,  as  his  art 
too  evidently  reproves  the  chiidiffi  and  arrogant 
prejudices  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  difbelieve  phy- 
fiognomy. The  traveller,  the  philanthropift,  the 
mifanthropift,  the  lover  (and  who  not  ?),  all  a.0: 
according  to  their  feelings  and  decifions,  true  or 
falfe,  confufed  or  clear,  concerning  phyfiognomy, 
Thefe  feelings,  thefe  decifions,  excite  compaffioii, 
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difguft,  joy,  love,  hatred,  fufpicion,  confidence, 
referve,  or  benevolence. 

By  what  rule  do  we  judge  of  the  flcy,  but  by 
its  phyfiognomy  ? No  food,  not  a glafs  of  wine 
or  beer,  nor  a cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  comes  to 
table,  which  is  not  judged  by  its  phyfiognomy, 
its  exterior,  and  of  which  we  do  not  then  de- 
duce fome  conclufion  refpedling  its  interior  good 
or  bad  properties.  Is  not  all  nature  phyfiognomy, 
fuperficies  and  contorts,  body  and  fpirit,  exterior 
effedb  and  internal  power,  invifible  beginning  and 
vifible  ending  ? 

Phyfiogno  ny,  >vhether  underftood  in  Its  mod  ex- 
tenfive  or  confined  fignificatlon,  is  the  origin  of  all 
human  decifions,  efforts,  aöions,  expeftations,  fears, 
and  hopes  ; of  all  pleafing  and  unpleafing  fenfations, 
which  are  occafioned  by  external  objefts.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  all  conditions  and  ages, 
throughout  all  nations,  from  Adam  to  the  lall  ex- 
ifting  man,  from  the  worm  we  tread  on  to  the  moft 
fublime  of  philofophdrs,  phyfiognomy  is  the  origin 
of  all  we  do  and  fuffer. 

Every  infe6t  is  acquainted  with  its  friend  and  its 
foe  5 each  child  loves  and  fears,  although  it  knows 
not  why.  Phyfiognomy  is  the  caufe  : nor  is  there 
a man  to  be  found  on  earth  who  is  not  daily  in- 
fluenced by  phyfiognomy  ; not  a man  who  can- 
not figure  to  himfelf  a countenance,  which  fhall 
to  him  appear  exceedingly  lovely,  or  exceedingly 
hateful ; not  a man  who  does  not  more  or  lefs, 
the  firft  time  he  is  in  company  with  a ftranger, 
obferve,  eftimate,  compare,  and  judge  of  him  ac- 
cording to  appearances,  although  he  might  never 
have  heard  of  the  word  or  thing  called  phyfio- 
gnomy ; not  a man  who  does  not  judge  of  all 
things  that  pafs  through  his  hands  by  their  phy- 
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fiognomy,  that  is,  their  internal  worth  by  their 
external  appearance. 

The  a£l:  of  diffimulation  itfelf,  which  is  addu- 
ced as  fo  infuperable  an  objeftion  to  the  truth  of 
phyßognomy,  is  founded  upon  phyfiognomy.  Why 
does  the  hypocrite  affiime  the  appearance  of  an  ho- 
neft  man,  but  becaufe  that  he  is  convinced,  though 
not  perhaps  from  any  fyftematic  refleftion,  that  all 
eyes  are  acquainted  with  the  charafteriftic  mark  of 
hone  fly  ? 

What  judge,  wife  or  unwife,  whether  the  cri-^ 
minal  confefs  or  deny  the  faft,  does  not  fome- 
times  in  this  fenfe  decide  from  appearances  ? Who 
can,  is,  or  ought  to  be  abfolutely  indifferent  to 
the  exterior  of  perfons  brought  before  him  to  be 
judged  ? What  king  would  choofe  a minifter  with- 
out examining  his  exterior,  fecretly  at  leaft,  and 
to  a certain  extent  ? An  ofhcer  will  not  enlifl: 
a foldier  without  thus  examining  his  appearance, 
putting  his  height  out  of  the  queftion.  What 
mafter  or  miflrefs  of  a family  will  choofe  a fervant 
without  confidering  the  exterior  ? No  matter  that 
their  judgment  may  or  may  not  be  juft,  or  that 
it  may  be  exercifed  unconfcioufly. 

I am  weary  of  citing  fuch  numerous  inftances, 
which  are  fo  continually  before  our  eyes,  to  prove 
that  men,  tacitly  and  unanirnoufly,  confefs  the  influ- 
ence which  phyfiognomy  has  over  their  fenfations 
and  aftions.  I feel  difguft  at  being  obliged  to  write 
thus,  in  order  to  convince  the  learned  of  truths  which 
lie  within  the  reach  of  every  child. 

Let  him  fee  who  has  eyes  to  fee;  but  fhould 
the  light,  by  being  brought  too  clofe  to  his  eyes, 
produce  phrenfy,  he  may  burn  himfelf  by  endea- 
vouring to  extinguifh  the  torch  of  truth.  1 am 
not  fond  of  ufiag  fuch  expreffions ; but  I dare  to 
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confufion,  what  uncertainty  and  abfurdity  muft 
take  place  in  millions  of  inftances,  among  the 
a£lions  of  men  ! How  perpetual  muft  be  the  vex- 
ation of  the  eternal  uncertainty  in  all  which  we 
ftiould  have  to  tranfaft  with  each  other  ! and 
höw  infinitely  would  probability,  which  depends 
upon  a multitude  of  circumftances,  more  or  lefs 
diftinftly  perceived,  be  weakened  by  this  priva- 
tion ! From  how  vaft  a number  of  aftions,  by 
which  men  are  honoured  and  benefited,  muft  they 
then  defift ! 

Mutual  intercourfe  is  the  thing  of  moft  con- 
fequence  to  mankind,  who  are  deftined  to  live 
in  fociety.  The  knowledge  of  man  is  the  foul  of 
this  intercourfe,  that  which  imparts  animation 
to  it,  pleafure  and  profit.  Let  the  phyfiognomift 
obferve  varieties,  make  minute  diftin£lions,  efta- 
blifti  figns,  and  invent  words,  to  exprefs  thefe 
his  remarks;  form  general  abftraft  propofitions ; 
extend  and  improve  phyfiognomonical  knowledge, 
language,  and  fenfation  ; and  thus  will  the  ufes 
and  advantages  of  phyfiognomy  progreffively  in- 
creafe. 

Phyfiognomy  is  a fource  of  the  pureft,  the  moft 
exalted  fenfations ; an  additional  eye,  wherewith 
to  view  the  manifold  proofs  of  Divine  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  in  the  creation,  and,  while  thus  view- 
ing unfpeakable  harmony  and  truth,  to  excite 
more  ecftatic  love  for  their  adorable  Author.  Where 
the  dark,  inattentive  fight  of  the  unexperienced 
perceives  nothing,  there  the  pra£l:ical  view  of  the 
phyfiognomift  difeovers  inexhauftible  fountains  of 
delight,  endearing,  moral,  and  fpiritual.  With 
fecret  delight,  the  philanthropic  phyfiognonaift  dif- 
cerns  thofe  internal  motives  which  would  other- 
wife  be  firft  revealed  in  the  world  to  come.  He 
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diftlnguifhes  what  is  permanent  in  the  character 
from  what  is  habitual^  and  what  is  habitual  from 
what  is  accidental.  He,  therefore,  who  reads  man 
in  this  language,  reads  him  mod  accurately. 

To  enumerate  all  the  advantages  of  phyfiognomy 
would  require  a large  treatife.  The  mod  indifput- 
able,  though  the  mod  Important  of  thefe  its  ad- 
vantages, are  thofe  the  painter  acquires,  who,  if 
he  be  not  a phyfiognomid,  is  nothing.  The  greated 
is  that  of  forming,  condudfing,  and  improving  the 
human  heart. 

I fhall  now  fay  fomething  with  refpeft  to  the 
Difadvantages  of  phyfiognomy. 

Methinks  I hear  fome  worthy  man  exclaim : 
O thou,  who  had  ever  hitherto  lived  the  friend 
of  religion  and  virtue  ! what  is  thy  prefent  pur- 
pofe  ? What  mifehief  fhall  not  be  wrought  by 
this  thy  phyfiognomy  } Wilt  thou  teach  man  the 
unbleflbd  art  of  judging  his  brother  by  the  am- 
biguous  expreflions  of  his  countenance  ? Are 
there  not  already  fufficient  of  cenforioufnefs, 
fcandal,  and  infpeftion  into  the  failings  of 
others  ? Wilt  thou  teach  man  to  read  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  heart,  the  latent  feelings,  and 
the  various  errors  of  thought  ? 

Thou  dwelled  upon  the  advantages  of  the 
fcience  j fayed  thou  fhalt  teach  men  to  con- 
template  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  hatefulnefs 
of  vice,  and,  by  thefe  means,  make  them  vir- 
tuous  5 and  that  thou  infpired  us  with  an  ab- 
horrence  of  vice,  by  obliging  us  to  feel  its  ex- 
ternal  deformity.  And  what  fliall  be  the  con- 
fequence  ? Shall  it  not  be,  that  for  the  appear- 
ance,  and  not  the  reality  of  goodnefs,  man 
fhall  wifh  to  be  good  ? that,  vain  as  he  al- 
^ ready  is,  afting  from  the  defire  of  praife,  and 
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do  my  duty,  and  my  duty  is  boldly  to  declare, 
that  I believe  myfelf  certain  of  what  I now  and 
hereafter  fliall  affirm  j and  that  I think  myfelf 
capable  of  convincing  all  lovers  of  truth,  by  prin- 
ciples which  are  in  themfelves  incontrovertible* 
It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  confute  the  pretenfions  of 
certain  literary  defpots,  and  to  compel  them  to 
be  more  cautious  in  their  decifions.  It  is  there- 
fore proved,  it  being  an  eternal  and  - manifeft 
truth,  that,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  fenfible 
of  it,  all  men  are  daily  influenced  by  phyfiognomy ; 
nay,  there  is  not  a living  being,  which  does  not,  at 
leafl:  after  its  manner,  draw  fome  inferences  from 
the  external  to  the  internal ; which  does  not  judge 
concerning  that  which  is  not,  by  that  v/hich  is  ap- 
parent to  the  fenfes. 

This  univerfal  though  tacit  confeffion,  that  the 
exterior,  the  vifible,  the  fuperficies  of  objects,  indi- 
cate their  nature,  their  properties,  and  that  every 
outward  fign  is  the  fymbol  of  fome  inherent  quality, 
I hold  to  be  equally  certain  and  important  to  the  fci- 
ence  of  phyfiognomy. 

When  each  apple,  each  apricot,  has  a phyfio- 
gnomy peculiar  to  itfelf  j fhall  man,  the  lord  of 
earth,  have  none  ? The  moft  fimple  and  inani- 
mate object  has  its  charafteriftic  exterior,  by  which 
it  is  not  only  diftinguiffied  as  a fpecies,  but 
individually  5 and  fhall  the  firft,  nobleft,  befl:  har- 
monifed,  and  moft  beautiful  being  be  denied  all 
charafteriftic  ? 

Whatever  may  be  objected  againft  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  by  the 
moft  illiterate  or  the  moft  learned;  how  much 
foever  he,  who  openly  profefles  faith  in  this  fcience, 
may  be  fiibjeft  to  ridicule,  to  philofophic  pity 
and  contempt ; it  ftill  cannot  be  contefted,  that 
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there  Is  no  fubje£l,  thus  confidered,  more  Import- 
ant, more  worthy  of  obfervation,  more  interefting 
than  man,  nor  any  occupation  fuperior  to  that  of 
difclofmg  the  beauties  and  perfeftions  of  human 
nature. 

I fhall  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Advantages 
of  phyfiognomy.  Whether  a more  certain,  more  ac- 
curate, more  extenfive,  and  thereby  a more  perfect 
knowledge  of  man,  be,  or  be  not  profitable ; whe- 
ther it  be,  or  be  not,  advantageous  to  gain  a know- 
ledge of  internal  qualities  from  external  form  and 
feature  ? is  a queftion  moft  deferving  of  inquiry. 
This  may  be  clafled  firft:  as  a general  queftion.  Whe- 
ther knowledge,  its  extenfion,  and  increafe,  be  of 
confequence  to  man  ? 

Certain  it  is,  that  if  a man  has  the  power, 
faculties  and  will  to  obtain  wifdom,  that  he  Ihould 
exercife  thofe  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  wif- 
dom. How  paradoxical  are  thofe  proofs,  that 
fcience  and  knowledge  are  detrimental  to  man, 
and  that  a rude  ftate  of  ignorance  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  that  wifdom  can  teach  ! I here  dare 
aflert,  that  phyfiognomy  has  at  leaft  as  many 
claims  of  eflential  advantage,  as  are  granted  by  men, 
in  general,  to  other  fciences. 

With  how  much  juftice  may  we  not  grant  pre- 
cedency to  that  fcience  which  teaches  the  know- 
ledge of  men  ? What  objeft  is  fo  important  to 
man,  as  man  himfelf  ? What  knowledge  can  more 
influence  his  happinefs,  than  the  knowledge  of  hhn- 
felf  ? This  advantageous  knowledge  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  phyfiognomy. 

Whoever  would  wifli  perfe<fl  conviftion  of  the 
advantages  of  phyfiognomy,  let  him  imagine  but 
for  a moment,  that  all  phyfiognomonical  know- 
ledge and  fenfation  were  loft  to  the  world.  What 
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nefs.  Let  this  be  the  ladder,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the 
crutch  to  fupport  tottering  virtue.  Suffer  men  to 
feel  that  God  has  ever  branded  vice  with  deformity, 
and  adorned  virtue  with  inimitable  beauty.  Allow 
man  to  rejoice  when  he  perceives  that  his  counte- 
nance improves  in  proportion  as  his  heart  is  en- 
nobled. Inform  him  only,  that  to  be  good  from 
vain  motives,  is  not  aftual  good,  but  vanity  ; that 
the  ornaments  of  vanity  will  ever  be  inferior  and 
ignoble  •,  and  that  the  dignified  mien  of  virtue  never 
can  be  truly  attained,  but  by  the  aftual  poffeflion  of 
virtue,  unfullied  by  the  leven  of  vanity. 

Let  me  new  fay  a word  or  two  as  to  the  Eafe 
and  Difficulties  attending  the  ftudy  of  phyfiogno- 
my.  "Fo  learn  the  loweft,  the  leaft  difficult  of 
fciences,  at  firfl:  appears  an  arduous  undertaking, 
when  taught  by  words  or  books,  and  not  reduced 
to  actual  praftice.  What  numerous  dangers  and 
difficulties  might  be  ftarted  againft  all  the  daily  en- 
terprifes  of  men,  were  it  not  undeniable  that  they 
are  performed  with  facility  ! How  might  not  the 
poffibility  of  making  a watch,  and  ftill  more  a watch 
worn  in  a ring,  or  of  failing  over  the  vaft  ocean, 
and  of  numberlefs  other  arts  and  inventions,  be 
difputed,  did  we  not  behold  them  conftantly 
praftifed  ! How  many  arguments  might  be  urged 
againft  the  praftice  of  phyfic  ! and,  though  fome 
of  them  be  unanfwerable,  how  many  are  the  re- 
verfe ! 

It  is  not  juft,  too  haftily  to  decide  on  the  poffible 
eafe  or  difficulty  of  any  fubjeft  which  we  have  not 
yet  examined.  The  fimpieft  may  abound  with  dif- 
ficulties to  him  who  has  not  made  frequent  experi- 
ments, and,  by  frequent  experiments,  the  moft  diffi- 
cult may  become  eafy. 
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Whoever  poflefles  the  flighteft  capacity  for,  and 
has  once  acquired  the  habit  of,  obfervation  and 
comparifon,  fhould  he  fee  himfelf  daily  and  incef- 
fantly  furrounded  by  hofts  of  difficulties,  yet  he 
will  certainly  be  able  to  make  a progrefs.  There  is 
no  ftudy,  however  difficult,  which  may  not  be  at- 
tained by  perfeverance  and  refolution. 

We  have  men  conftantly  before  us.  In  the 
very  fmalleft  towns  there  is  a continual  influx  and 
reflux  of  perfons,  of  various  and  oppofite  charac- 
ters : among  thefe,  many  are  known  to  us  with- 
out confulting  phyfiognomy ; and  that  they  are 
patient  or  choleric,  credulous  or  fufpicious,  wife 
or  foolifh,  of  moderate  or  weak  capacity,  we  are 
convinced  paft  contradidlion.  Their  countenances 
are  as  widely  various  *as  their  charafters,  and  thefe 
variety  of  countenances  may  each  be  as  accurately 
drawn  as  their  varieties  of  charadter  may  be  de- 
feribed. 

There  are  men,  with  v^hom  we  have  daily  in- 
tercourfe,  and  whofe  interefh  and  ours  are  con- 
nedled.  Be  their  diffimulation  what  it  may,  paf- 
fion  will  frequently,  for  a moment,  fnatch  off  the 
mafk,  and  give  us  a glance,  at  leafl  a fide-view, 
of  their  true  form. 

Has  Nature  beftowed  on  man  the  eye  and  ear, 
and  yet  made  her  language  fo  difficult,  or  fo  en- 
tirely unintelligible  ? and  not  the  eye  and  ear  alone, 
but  feeling,  nerves,  internal  fenfations,  and  yet  has 
rendered  the  language  of  the  fuperficies  fo  con- 
fufed,  fo  obfeure  ? She  who  has  adapted  found  to 
the  ear,  and  the  ear  to  found  ; fhe  who  has  cre- 
ated light  for  the  eye,  and  the  eye  for  light ; (he 
who  has  taught  man  fo  foon  to  fpeak,  and  to 
underftand  fpeech  •,  fhall  flie  have  imparted  innu- 
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wifhing  only  to  appear  what  he  ought  determi- 
nately  to  be,  he  will  yet  become  more  vain,^ 
and  will  court  the  praife  ef  men,  not  by  words 
and  deeds  alone,  but  by  affiimed  looks  and  coun- 
terfeited  forms  ? Oughteft  thou  not  rather  to 
weaken  this  already  too  powerful  motive  for 
human  adtions,  and  to  iLrengthen  a better; 
to  turn  the  eyes  inward,  to  teach  addual  im- 
provement  and  filent  innocence,  inftead  of  in- 
ducing  him  to  reafon  on  the  outward  fair  ex- 
preiEons  of  goodnefs,  or  the  hateful  ones  of 
wickednefs  ?” 

This  is  a heavy  accufation,  and  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  Yet  how  eafy  is  defence  to 
me,  and  how  pleafant,  when  my  opponent  accufes 
me  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  and  not  of 
fplenetic  difpute  ! The  charge  is  twofold,  Cen- 
forioufnefs  and  Vanity.  I will  anfwer  thefe  charges 
feparately ; and  now  proceed  to  reply  to  the  firll 
objedlion. 

I teach  no  black  art  ; no  noftrum,  the  fecret 
of  which  I might  have  concealed,  which  is  a thou- 
fand  times  injurious  for  once  that  it  is  profitable, 
the  difcovery  of  which  is  therefore  fo  difficult. 
I do  but  teach  a fcience,  the  moft  general,  the 
moft  palpable,  with  v/hich  all  men  are  acquainted  ; 
and  ftate  my  feelings,  obfervations,  and  their  con- 
fequences. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  very 
purport  of  outward  expreffion  is  to  teach  what 
pafles  in  the  mind,  and  that  to  deprive  man  of  this 
fource  of  knowledge  were  to  reduce  him  to  utter 
ignorance ; that  every  man  is  born  with  a cer- 
tain portion  of  phyfiognomonical  fenfatlon,  as  cer- 
tainly as  that  every  man,  who  is  not  deformed,  is 
born  with  two  eyes ; that  all  men,  in  their  inter- 
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courfc  with  each  other,  form  phyfiognomonical 
decifions,  according  as  their  judgment  is  more  or 
lefs  clear ; that  it  is  well  known,  though  phy- 
fiognomy  were  never  to  be  reduced  to  a fcience, 
moft  men,  in  proportion  as  they  have  mingled 
with  the  world,  derive  fome  profit  from  their 
knowledge  of  mankind,  even  at  the  firft  glance, 
and  that  the  fame  effc6ls  were  produced  long 
before  this  queftion  was  in  agitation.  Whether, 
therefore,  to  teach  men  to  decide  with  more  per- 
fpicuity  and  certainty,  inftead  of  confufedly ; to 
judge  clearly  with  refined  fenfations,  inftead  of 
rudely  and  erroneoufly  with  fenfations  more  grofs; 
and,  inftead  of  fuffering  them  to  wander  in  the 
dark,  and  venture  abortive  and  injurious  judgments, 
to  learn  them  by  phyfiognomonical  experiments, 
by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  caution,  and  the  fu- 
blime  voice  of  philanthropy,  to  miftruft,  to  be  diffi- 
dent and  flow  to  pronounce,  v/here  they  imagine 
they  difcover  evil : whether  this,  I fay,  can  be  in- 
jurious, I leave  the  world  to  determine. 

I think  I may  venture  to  affirm,  that  very  few 
perfons  will,  in  confequence  of  this  work,  begin 
to  judge  ill  of  others,  who  had  not  before  been 
guilty  of  the  praftice. 

The  fecond  obje£lion  to  phyfiognomy  Is,  that 

it  renders  men  vain,  and  teaches  them  to  afTume 

a plaufible  appearance.”  The  men  thou  wouldft 
reform  are  not  children,  who  ure  good,  and 
know  that  they  are  fo ; but  men  who  muft,  from 
experience,  learn  to  diftinguifh  between  good 
and  eviT,  men  who,  to  become  perfedl,  muft 
neceffarily  be  taught  their  own  various,  and  con- 
fequently  their  own  beneficent  qualities.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  defire  of  obtaining  approbation  from  the 
good,  a£l  in  concert  with  the  impulfe  to  good- 
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merable  traits  and  marks  of  fecret  inclinations, 
powers,  and  paffions,  accompanied  by  perception, 
fenfatlon,  and  an  impulfe  to  interpret  them  to  his 
advantage  ; and,  after  beftowing  fuch  ftrong  in- 
citernents,  fliali  fhe  have  denied  him  the  poffibiiity 
of  quenching  this  his  thirft  of  knowledge  ? She 
who  has  given  him  penetration  to  difcover  fclences 
ftill  more  profound,  though  of  much  inferior  utili- 
ty ; who  has  taught  him  to  trace  out  the  paths,  and 
meafure  the  curves  of  comets ; who  has  put  a tele- 
fcope  into  his  hand,  that  he  may  view  the  fatel- 
lites  of  the  planets,  and  has  endowed  him  with 
the  capability  of  calculating  their  eclipfes  through 
revolving  ages  •,  fnall  fo  kind  a mother  have  de- 
nied her  children  (her  truth-feeking  pupils,  her 
noble  philanthropic  offspring,  who  are  fo  willing 
to  admire  and  rejoice  in  the  majefty  of  the  Moft 
High,  viewing  man  his  mafter-piece)  the  power 
of  reading  the  ever  prefen t,  ever  open  book  of  the 
human  countenance  ; of  reading  man,  the  moft 
beautiful  of  all  her  works,  the  compendium  of  all 
things,  the  mirror  of  the  Deity  ? 

Awake  ! view  man  in  all  his  infinite  forms  ! 
liOok,  for  thou  mayeft  eternally  learn  ; fhake  off 
thy  floth,  and  behold.  Meditate  on  its  import- 
ance ; take  refolution  to  thyfelf,  and  the  moft 
difficult  ffiall  become  eafy. 

Let  me  now  mention  the  Difficulties  attending 
this  ftudy.  There  is  a peculiar  circumftance  at- 
tending the  ftarting  of  difficulties.  There  are 
fome  who  poffefs  the  particular  gift  of  difcovering 
and  inventing  difficulties,  wdthout  number  or  li- 
mits, on  the  moft  common  and  eafy  fubjedfs.  I 
fhall  be  brief  on  the  innumerable  difficulties  of 
phyfiognomy ; becaufe,  it  not  being  my  intention 
to  cite  them  all  in  this  place,  the  moft  important 

will 
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will  occafionally  be  noticed  and  anfwered  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work.  I have  an  additional  motive 
to  be  brief,  which  is,  that  moft  of  thefe  diffi- 
culties are  included  in  the  indefcribable  minutenefs 
of  Innumerable  traits  of  charafter,  or  the  impof- 
fibility  of  feizing,  expreffing,  and  analyfmg  cer- 
tain fenfations  and  obfervations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
fmalleft  lhades,  v/hich  are  fcarcely  difcernible  to 
an  unexperienced  eye,  fi^quently  denote  total  op- 
pofition  of  character.  How  w'onderfully  may  the 
expreffion  of  countenance  and  charafter  be  altered 
by  a fmail  inflexion  or  diminiffiing,  lengthen- 
ing or  fharpening,  even  though  but  of  a hair’s 
breadth ! 

How  difficult,  how  impoffible,  muft  this  variety 
of  the  fame  countenance,  even  in  the  moft  ac- 
curate of  the  arts  of  imitation,  render  precifion  ! 
How  often  does  it  happen,  that  the  feat  of  character 
is  fo  hidden,  fo  enveloped,  fo  malked,  that  it 
can  only  be  caught  in  certain,  and  perhaps  uncom- 
mon pofitions  of  the  countenance;  which  will  again 
be  changed,  and  the  figns  all  difappear,  before 
they  have  made  any  durable  impreffion  ! or,  fup- 
pofing  the  impreffion  made,  thefe  diftinguifhing 
traits  may  be  fo  difficult  to  feize,  that  it  fliall  be 
impoffible  to  paint,  much  lefs  to  engrave,  or  de- 
feribe  them  by  language. 

It  is  with  phyfiognomy  as  with  all  other  objects 
of  tafte,  literal  or  figurative,  of  fenfe,  or  of  fpirit. 
How  many  thoufand  accidents,  great  and  fmail, 
phyfical  and  moral ; how  many  fecret  incidents, 
alterations,  paffions ; how  often  will  drefs,  pofi- 
tion,  light  and  fhade,  and  innumerable  difeor- 
dant  circumftances,  (hew  the  countenance  fo  dif- 
advantageoufly,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  betray 
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tlie  pliyfiognomlft  into  a falfe  judgment  on  the 
true  qualities  of  the  countenance  and  charafler  ! 
How  eafily  may  thefe  occafion  him  to  overlook 
the  eflential  traits  of  charafter,  and  form  his  judg- 
ment on  what  is  wholly  accidental  ! How  furprif- 
ingly  may  the  fmall-pox,  during  life,  disfigure  the 
countenance ! How  may  it  deftroy,  confufe,  or 
render  the  moft  decifive  traits  imperceptible  ! 

We  will  therefore  grant  the  oppofer  of  phyfio-* 
gnomy  all  he  can  aflc^  although  we  do  not  live  with- 
out hope,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  fhall  be  re- 
folved,  which,  at  firft,  appeared  to  the  reader  and 
to  the  author  inexplicable 

It  is  highly  incumbent  Upon  me,  that  I fhould 
not  lead  my  readers  to  expeft  more  from  r^ie  than 
I am  able  to  perform.  Whoever  publifhes  a con- 
fiderable  work  on  phyfiognomy,  gives  his  readers 
apparently  to  uiiderftand,  that  he  is  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  fubj eel  than  any  of  his  cotem- 
poraries. Should  an  error  efcape  him,  he  expofes 
himfelf  to  the  fevereft  ridicule  ; he  is  contemned, 
atleaft  by  thofe  who  do  not  read  him,  for  pretenfions 
which  probably  they  fuppofe  him  to  make,  but 
which  in  reality  he  does  not  make. 

The  God  of  truth,  and  all  who  know  me,  will 
bear  teflimony,  that  from  my  whole  foul  I defpife 
deceit,  as  I do  all  filly  claims  to  fuperior  wifdom 
and  infallibility,  v/hich  fo  many  writers,  by  a thou- 
fand  artifices,  endeavour  to  make  their  readers  ima- 
gine they  poflTefs. 

Firft,  therefore,  I declare,  what  I have  uniformly 
declared  on  all  occafions,  although  the  perfons  who 
fpeak  of  me  and  my  v/orks  endeavour  to  conceal  it 

The  following  lines,  to  the  end  of  the  Introdudtion,  con- 
tain M.  Lavater’s  own.  remarks  on  himfelf. 

from 
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from  themfelves  and  others,  that  I underftand  but 
little  of  phyfiognomy  ; that  I have  been,  and  con- 
tinue daily  to  be,  miftaken  in  my  judgment : but 
thefe -errors  are  the  moft  natural  and  moft  certain 
means  of  corredling,  confirming,  and  extending 
my  knowledge. 

It  will  probably  not  be  difagreeable  to  many  of 
my  readers,  to  be  informied,  in  part,  of  the  progrefs 
of  my  mind  in  this  ftudy. 

Before  I reached  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  my  age, 
there  was  nothing  I fhould  have  fuppofed  more 
improbable,  than  that  I fhould  make  the  fmalleft 
inquiries  concerning,  much  lefs  that  I fliould  write 
a book  on,  phyfiognomy.  I v/as  neither  inclined 
to  read  nor  make  the  fiighteft  obfervations  on  the 
fubjeö:.  The  extreme  fenfibility  of  my  nerves 
occafioned  me,  however,  to  feel  certain  emotions 
at  beholding  certain  countenances.  I fometimes 
inftinftively  formed  a judgment  according  to  thefe 
firft  impreffions,  and  was  laughed  at,  afhamed,  and 
became  cautious.  Years  palTed  away  before  1 again 
dared,  impelled  by  fimilar  impreffions,  to  venture 
fimilar  opinions.  In  the  mean  time,  I occafionally 
flcetched  the  countenance  of  a friend,  whom  by 
chance  I had  lately  been  obferving.  I had,  from 
my  earlieft  youth,  a propenfity  to  drawing,  and 
efpecially  to  drawing  of  portraits,  although  I had 
but  little  genius  or  perfeverance.  By  this  praöice 
my  latent  feelings  began  partly  to  unfold  themfelves. 
The  various  proportions,  fimilitudes,  and  varieties 
of  the  human  countenance  became  more  apparent. 
It  has  happened  that,  on  two  fucceflive  days,  I have 
drawn  two  faces,  the  features  of  which  had  a 
remarkable  refemblance.  This  awakened  my  atten- 
tion ; and  my  aftonifhment  increafed  when  I re- 
ceived 
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ceived  certain  proofs  that  thefe  perfons  were  as 
fimilar  in  character,  as  in  feature. 

I was  afterwards  induced,  by  M.  Zimmermann, 
phyfician  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  to  write  my 
thoughts  on  this  fubjeft.  I met  with  many  oppo- 
nents j and  this  oppofidon  obliged  me  to  make 
deeper  and  more  laborious  refearches,  till  at 
length  the  prefent  work  on  phyfiognomy  was  pro- 
duced. 

Here  I muft  repeat  the  full  convidlion  I feel, 
that  my  whole  life  would  be  infufhcient  to  form 
any  approach  towards  a perfecl  and  confiftent  whole. 
It  is  a field  too  vaft  for  me  fingly  to  till.  I fliall 
find  various  opportunities  of  coiifeffing  my  defi- 
ciency in  various  branches  of  fcience,  without  which 
it  is  impofiible  to  fludy  phyfiognomy  with  that  firm- 
nefs  and  certainty  which  are  requifite.  I fhall  con- 
clude by  declaring,  with  unreferved  candour,  and 
wholly  committing  myfeif  to  the  reader  who  is  the 
friend  of  truth, 

That  I have  heard,  from  the  weakeft  men,  re- 
marks on  the  human  countenance  more  acute  than 
thofe  I had  made  ; remarks  which  made  mine  ap- 
pear trifling. 

That  I believe,  were  various  other  people  to 
fketch  countenances,  and  write  their  obfervations, 
thofe  I have  hitherto  made  would  foon  become  of 
little  importance. 

That  I daily  meet  an  hundred  faces  concerning 
which  I am  unable  to  pronounce  any  certain  opi- 
nion. 

That  no  man  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  my 
infpedlion,  as  it  is  my  endeavour  to  find  good  in 
man,  nor  are  there  any  men  in  whom  good  is  not 
to  be  found. 


That 
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That  fince  I have  begun  thus  to  obferve  mankind, 
my  philanthropy  is  not  diminifhed,  but,  I will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  increafed. 

And  that  now  (January  1783),  after  ten  year^ 
daily  fludy,  I am  not  more  convinced  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  own  exiftence,  than  of  the  truth  of 
the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  or  than  that  this  truth 
may  be  demonllrated : and  that  I hold  him  to  be 
a weak  and  fimple  perfon,  who  fliall  affirm,  that  the 
cffe£?;s  of  the  impreffions  made  upon  him  by  ali 
poffible  human  countenances  are  equal. 


^*-■..»1  .11  ■■■■»nil,  I - 

CHAP.  11. 

On  the  Nature  of  Man^  which  is  the  Foundation  of 
the  Science  of  Phyfiognomy  —Difference  between  Phy-- 
fognomy  and  Pathognomy. 

TVTAN  is  the  mod  perfect  of  all  earthly  creatures, 
the  moft  imbued  with  the  principles  of  life. 
Each  particle  of  matter  is  an  immenfity,  each  leaf  a 
world,  each  infecl;  an  inexplicable  compendium. 
Who,  then,  fnall  enumerate  the  gradations  between 
infeft  and  man  ? In  him  all  the  powers  of  nature 
are  united.  He  is  the  effence  of  creation.  The 
fon  of  earth,  he  is  the  earth’s  lord  i the  fum- 
niary  and  central  point  of  all  exiftence,  of  all 
powers,  and  of  all  life,  on  that  earth  which  he  in- 
habits. 

There  are  no  organifed  beings  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  man  alone  excepted,  in  which  are 
fo  wonderfully  united  thefe  different  kinds  of  life, 
8 the 
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flie  animal,  the  intelle61;ual,  and  the  moral/  Each 
of  thefe  lives  is  the  compendium  of  various  fa- 
culties, moft  v/onderfully  compounded  and  harmo- 
nifed. 

To  know,  to  defire,  to  aO:,  or  accurately  to  ob- 
ferve  and  meditate,  to  perceive  and  to  wifli,  to  pof- 
fefsthe  power  of  motion  and  refiftance — thefe  com- 
bined, conftitute  man  an  animal,  intelledlual,  and 
moral  being. 

Endowed  with  thefe  faculties,  and  with  this  triple 
life,  man  is  in  himfelf  the  moil  worthy  fubjedl  of 
obfervation,  as  he  like  wife  is  himfelf  the  mofl: 
worthy  obferver.  In  him  each  fpecies  of  life  is 
confpicuous  *,  yet  never  can  his  properties  be  wholly 
known,  except  by  the  aid  of  his  external  form,  his 
body,  his  faperficies.  How  fpiritual,  how  incor- 
poreal foever  his  internal  eifence  may  be,  ftill  is  he 
only  vifible  and  conceivable  from  the  harmony  of 
his  conftituent  parts.  From  thefe  he  is  infeparable. 
He  exifts  and  moves  in  the  body  he  inhabits,  as*  in 
his  element.  This  threefold  life,  which  man  can- 
not be  denied  to  poffefs,  neceffarily  firll  becomes 
the  fubjedl  of  difquifition  and  refearch,  as  it  pre- 
fents  itfelf  in  the  form  of  body,  and  in  fuch  of  his 
faculties  as  are  apparent  to  fenfe. 

By  fuch  external  appearances  as  affedl:  the  fenfes, 
all  things  are  characlerifed ; they  are  the  founda- 
tions of  all  human  knowledge.  Man  muft  wander 
in  the  darkeft  ignorance,  equally  with  refpe£l:  to  him- 
felf and  the  objefts  that  furround  him,  did  he  not 
become  acquaipted  with  their  properties  and  powers 
by  the  aid  of  their  externals  ; and  had  not  each  ob- 
je£l  a charafter  peculiar  to  its  nature  and  efience, 
which  acquaints  us  with  what  it  is,  and  enables  us 
to  diltinguiih  it  from  what  it  is  not. 

We 
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Wc  furvey  all  bodies  that  appear  to  fight  under 
a certain  form  and  fuperficies , we  behold  thofe  out- 
lines traced  which  are  the  reMt  of  their  organifa- 
tion.  I hope  I fliall  be  pardoned  the  repetition  of 
common-place  truths,  fmce  on  thefe  is  built  the 
fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  or  the  proper  ftudy  of 
man. 

The  organifation  of  man  peculiarly  diftingulfnes 
him  from  all  other  earthly  beings  ; and  his  phyfio- 
gnomy, that  is  to  fay,  his  fuperficies,  and  outlines  of 
this  organifation,  (hew  him  to  be  infinitely  fuperior 
to  all  thofe  vifible  beings  by  which  he  is  furrounded. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  any  form  equally  noble, 
equally  majeftic  with  that  of  man ; and  in  which 
fo  many  kinds  of  life,  fo  many  pow-ers,  fo  many 
virtues  of  adlion  and  motion  unite  as  in  a central 
point.  With  firm  flep  he  advances  over  the  earth’s 
iurface,  and  wdth  erefl:  body  raifes  his  head  to  hea- 
ven. He  looks  forward  to  infinitude  ^ he  a£ls  with 
facility  and  fwiftnefs  inconceivable,  and  his  motions 
are  the  moil  immediate  and  the  moft  varied.  By 
whom  may  their  varieties  be  enumerated  ? He  can 
at  once  both  fuffer  and  perform  infinitely  more  than 
any  other  creature.  He  unites  flexibility  and  forti- 
tude, ftrength  and  dexterity,  adlivity  and  reft.  Of 
all  creatures  he  can  the  fooneft  yield,  and  the  longeft 
refift.  None  refempjle  him  in  the  variety  and  har- 
mony of  his  powert ' His  faculties,  like  his  form, 
are  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

The  make  and  proportion  of  man,  his  fuperior 
height,  capable  of  fo  many  changes,  and  fuch  va- 
riety of  motion,  prove  to  the  unprejudiced  obferver 
his  fuperior  eminent  ftrength,  and  aftonifhing  fa- 
cility of  adtion.  The  high  excellence  and  phy- 
fiological  unity  of  ^human  natuje  are  vifible  at  the 
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'firft  glance.  The  head,  efpecially  the  face,  and 
the  formation  of  the  firm  parts  compared  to  the 
firm  parts  of  other  animals,  convince  the  accurate 
obferver,  who  is  capable  of  inveftigating  truth, 
of  the  greatnefs  and  fuperiority  of  his  intelleftual 
qualities.  The  eye,  the  look,  the  cheeks,  the  mouth, 
the  forehead,  whether  confidered  in  a ftate  of  en- 
tire reft,  or  during  their  innumerable  varieties  of 
motion, — in  fine,  whatever  is  underftood  by  phy- 
fiognomy — are  the  moft  expreffive,  the  moft  con- 
vincing pifture  of  interior  fenfation,  defires,  paf- 
fions,  will,  and  of  all  thofe  properties  which  fo 
much  exalt  moral  above  animal  life. 

Although  the  phyfiological,  intelleftual,  and  mo- 
ral life  of  man,  with  all  their  fubordinate  powers, 
and  their  conftituent  parts,  fo  eminently  unite  in 
one  being  ; although  thcfe  three  kinds  of  life  do  not, 
like  three  diftinft  families,  refide  in  feparate  parts 
or  ftories  of  the  body,  but  co-exift  in  one  point, 
and  by  their  combination  form  one  whole  ; yet  it  is 
plain,  that  each  of  thefe  powers  of  life  has  its  pe- 
culiar ftation,  where  It  more  efpecially  unfolds  it- 
felf  and  a<Sl:s. 

It  is  beyond  contradiction  evident,  that,  though 
phyfiological  or  animal  life  difplays  itfelf  through^ 
all  the  body,  and  efpecially  through  all  the  animal 
parts,  yet  it  aCls  more  confpicuoufly  in  the  arm^ 
from  the  fhoulder  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

It  is  not  lefs  evident,  that  intellectual  life,  or 
the  power  of  the  underftanding  and  the  mind,  make 
themfelves  moft  apparent  in  the  circumference  and 
form  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  head,  efpecially  the 
forehead;  though  they  will  difeover  themfelves,  to 
an  attentive  and  accurate  eye,  in  every  part  and 
point  of  the  ^man  body,  by  the  congeniality  and 
Tiarmony  of  the  various  parts.  Is  there  any  occa- 
C Cor 
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fion  to  prove,  that  the  power  of  thinking  refides 
neither  in  the  foot,  in  the  hand,  nor  in  the  back, 
but  in  the  head,  and  in  its  internal  parts  ? 

The  moral  life  of  man  particularly  reveals  itfelf 
in -the  lines,  marks,  and  tranfitions  of  the  counte- 
nance. His  moral  pov/ers  and  defircs ; his  irrita- 
bility, fympathy,  and  antipathy  •,  his  facility  of  at- 
tracting or  repelling  the  objedls  that  furround  him  ; 
thefe  are  all  fummed  up  in,  and  painted  upon  his 
countenance  when  at  reft.  When  any  paffion  is 
called  into  adtion,  fuch  paflion  is  depifted  by  the 
motion  of  the  mufcles,  and  thefe  motions  are  ac- 
companied by  a ftrong  palpitation  of  the  heart.  If 
the  countenance  be  tranquil,  it  always  denotes  tran- 
4]uiliity  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  breaft. 

This  threefold  life  of  man,  fo  intimately  inter- 
woven through  his  frame,  is  ftill  capable  of  being 
ftudled  in  its  different  appropriate  parts ; and,  did 
we  live  in  a lefs  depraved  world,  we  fhould  find  fuf- 
ficient  data  for  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy. 

The  animal  life,  the  loweft  and  moft  earthly, 
would  difcover  itfelf  from  the  rim  of  the  belly  to 
the  organs  of  generation,  vTich  would  become  its 
central  or  focal  point.  The  middle  or  moral  life 
would  be  feated  in  the  breaft,  and  the  heart  would 
be  its  central  point.  I he  intelledlual  life,  which 
of  the  three  is  fupreme,  would  refide  in  the  head, 
and  have  the  eye  for  its  centre.  If  we  take  the 
countenance  as  the  reprefentative  and  epitome  of 
the  three  divifions,  then  will  the  forehead  to  the 
eyebrows  be  the  mirror  or  image  of  the  underftand- 
iiig  *,  the  nofe  and  cheeks,  the  image  of  the  moral 
and  fcnfitive  life;  and  the  mouth  and  chin,  the  image 
of  the  animal  life ; while  the  eye  will  be  to  the 
whole  as  its  fummary  and  centre. 


All 
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Ali  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced  Is  fo 
'dear,  fo  well  known,  fo  univerfal,  that  we  fliould 
blufli  to  infift  upon  fuch  common^place  truths^ 
were  the;^  not  firft  the  foundation  on  whidi  we 
muft  build  all  we  have  to  propofe ; and,  again, 
had  not  thefe  truths  (can  it  be  believed  by  futu- 
rity ?)  in  this  our  age  been  fo  many  thoufand  times 
miftaken  and  contelied  with  the  moft  inconceivable 
affedlation. 

The  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  whether  under- 
ftood  in  the  moft  enlarged  or  moft:  confined  fenfe, 
indubitably  depends  on  thefe  general  and  incontro- 
vertible principles  ; yet,  incontrovertible  as  they 
are,  they  have  not  been  without  their  opponents. 
Men  pretend  to  doubt  of  the  moft:  ftriking,  the 
moft  convincing,  the  moft  felf-evident  trutlis ; 
although,  were  thefe  deftroyed,  neither  truth  nor 
knowledge  would  remain.  They  do  not  profefs  to 
doubt  concerning  the  phyfiognomy  of  other  natural 
objeds  ; yet  do  they  doubt  the  phyfiognomy  of  hu- 
man nature — the  firft  object,  the  moft  worthy  of 
contemplation,  and  the  moft  animated  the  realms 
of  nature  contain. 

We  have  already  hinted  to  our  readers,  that  they 
are  to  exped  only  fragments  on  phyfiognomy  from 
us,  and  not  a perfed  fyftem.  However,  what 
has  been  faid  may  ferve  as  a fketch  for  fuch  a 
fyftem.  We  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  (hew- 
ing the  difference  between  Physiognomy  and  Patho^ 
gn.my, 

Phyfiognomy  is  the  fcience  or  knowledge  of  the 
correfpondence  between  the  external  and  internal 
man,  the  vifible  fuperficies  and  the  invifible  con^ 
tents.  Phyfiognomy,  oppofed  to  pathognomy,  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  figns  of  the  powers  and  in- 
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cllnatlons  of  men — Pathognomy  Is  the  knowledge 
of  the  figns  of  the  paffions.  Phyfiognomy  there- 
fore teaches  the  knowledge  of  charafter  at  reft, 
and  pathognomy  of  character  in  motion.  Charafter 
at  reft  is  taught  by  the  form  of  the  folid  and  the 
appearance  of  the  moveable  parts  while  at  reft. 
Charafter  impaflioned  is  manlfefted  by  the  move- 
able  parts  in  motion. 

Phyfiognomy  may  be  compared  to  the  fum-total 
of  the  mind ; pathognomy,  to  the  intereft  which  is 
the  produft  of  this  fum-total.  The  former  fhews 
what  man  is  in  general,  the  latter  what  he  becomes 
at  particular  moments ; or,  the  one  what  he  might 
be,  the  other  what  he  is.  The  firft  is  the  root  and 
ftem  of  the  fecond,  the  foil  in  which  it  is  planted. 
Whoever  believes  the  latter  and  not  the  former, 
believes  in  fruit  without  a tree,  in  corn  without 
land. 


CHAP.  III. 

Signs  of  Bodily  Strength  and  Wealnefs — Of  Health 
and  Sicknefs. 

XXTE  call  that  human  body  ftrong,  which  can 
^ ^ eafily  alter  other  bodies,  without  being  eafily 
altered  itfelf.  The  more  immediate  it  can  aft,  and 
the  lefs  immediately  it  can  be  afted  upon,  the 
greater  is  its  ftrength  -,  and  the  weaker,  the  lefs 
it  can  aft,  or  withlland  the  aft  ion  of  others. 
There  is  a tranquil  ftrength,  the  eflence  of  which 
is  immobility ; and  there  is  an  aftive  ftrength,  the 
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efieiice  of  which  is  motion*  The  one  has  motion, 
the  other  ftability,  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
There  is  the  ftrength  of  the  rock,  and  the  elafticity 
of  the  fpring. 

There  is  the  Herculean  ftrength  of  bones  and 
finews ; thick,  firm,  compact,  and  immoveable 
as  a pillar. 

There  are  heroes  lefs  Herculean,  lefs  firm,  finewy, 
large;  lefs  fet,  lefs  rocky;  who  yet,  when  roufed, 
when  oppofed  in  their  a£livity,  will  meet  oppreflion 
with  fo  much  ftrength,  will  refift  weight  with  fuch 
elaftic  force,  as  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  by  the  moft 
mufcular  ftrength. 

The  elephant  has  native,  bony  ftrength.  Irri- 
tated or  not,  h^  bears  prodigious  burdens,  and 
crufties  all  on  which  he  treads.  An  irritated  wafp 
has  ftrength  of  a totally  different  kind  : but  both 
have  compaftnefs  for  their  foundation,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  firmnefs  of  conftrucftion.  All  poroiity 
deftroys  ftrength. 

The  ftrength,  like  the  underftanding  of  a man, 
is  difcovered  by  its  being  more  or  lefs  compact. 
The  elafticity  of  a body  has  figns  fo  remarkable, 
that  they  will  not  permit  us  to  confound  fuch  body 
with  one  that  is  not  elaftic.  How  manifeft  are  the 
varieties  of  ftrength  between  the  foot  of  an  elephant 
and  a flag,  a wafp  and  a fly  ! 

Tranquil,  firm  ftrength  is  ftiewn  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  form,  which  ought  rather  to  be  fliort 
than  long.  In  the  thick  neck,  the  broad  ftioulders, 
and  the  countenance,  which,  in  a ftate  of  health, 
is  rather  bony  than  fleihy.  In  the  ftiort,  compa6t, 
and  knotty  forehead  ; and  efpecially  when  the  ft7ius 
frontales  are  vifible,  but  not  too  far  proje£l:ing  \ flat 
in  the  middle,  or  fuddenly  indented,  but  not  in 
fmooth  cavities;  In  horizontal  eyebrows,*  fituated 
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tiear  the  eye.  Deep  eyes,  and  ftedfaft  look.  Tä 
the  broad,  firm  nofe,  bony  near  the  forehead,  efpe- 
cially  in  its  ftraight,  angular  outlines.  In  ihort, 
thick,  curly  hair  of  the  head  and  beard.  In  fhortj 
broad  teeth,  handing  clofe  to  each  other.  In  com- 
pacT:  lips,  of  which  the  under  rather  projefts  than 
retreats.  In  the  ftrong,  prominent,  broad  chin. 
In  the  ftrong,  projedting  os  occipitu.  In  the  bafs 
“voice,  the  firm  ftep,  and  in  fitting  flill. 

Elaftic  ftrength,  the  living  power  of  irritability, 
muft  be  difcovered  in  the  moment  of  aclion ; and 
the  firm  figns  muft  afterwards  be  abftra£led,  when, 
the  irritated  power  is  once  more  at  reft.  This 
body,  therefore,  which  at  reft  was  capable  of 
‘‘  fo  little,  adled  and  refifted  fo  weakly,  can,  thus 
irritated,  and  with  this  degree  of  tenfion,  become 
thus  powerful.”  We  fliall  find  on  inquiry,  that 
this  ftrength,  awakened  by  irritation,  generally  re- 
fides  in  thin,  tall,  but  not  very  tall,  and  bony,  rather 
than  mufcular  bodies  ; in  bodies  of  dark  or  pale 
complexions  ; of  rapid  motion,  joined  with  a certain 
kind  of  ftifthefs  ; of  hafty  and  firm  walk  \ of  fixed 
penetrating  look  \ and  with  open  lips,  but  eafily  and 
accurately  to  be  clofed. 

Signs  of  weaknefs  are,  difproportionate  length 
of  body  ; much  flefh  ; little  bone ; extenfion  ; a 
tottering  frame  ; a loofe  fkin  \ round,  obtufe,  and 
particularly  hollow  outlines  of  the  forehead  and 
nofe  j fmallnefs  of  nofe  and  chin  ; little  noftrils  ; 
the  retreating  chin  ; long,  cylindrical  neck;  the 
walk  very  hafly  or  languid,  without  firmnefs  of 
ftep;  the  timid  afpeö:;  clofing  eyelids  ; open  mouth; 
long  teeth ; the  jaw-bone  long,  but  bent  towards 
the  ear ; wdiitenefs  of  complexion ; teeth  inclined 
to  be  yellow  or  green  ; fair,  long,  and  tender  hair  ; 
fhriii  voice. 
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r fliall  now  proceed  to  confider  Medicinal  Semei- 
öticSj  or  the  Signs  of  Health  and  Sichnefs, — Not  I, 
But  an  experienced  pliyfician  ought  to  write  on  the 
phyfiognomonical  and  pathognomonical  femeiotica 
of  health  and  ficknefs,  and;  defcribe  the  pliyfio- 
logicai  chara6ler  of  the  body,  and  its  propenfitie^ 
to  this  or  that  diforder.  I am  beyond  defcription 
ignorant  with  refpedi  to  the  nature  of  diforders 
and  their  ligns , ftill  may  I,  in  confequence  of 
the  fev/  obfervations  I have  made,  declare,  with 
foaiie  certainty,  by  repeatedly  examining  the  firm 
parts  and  outlines  of  the  bodies  and  countenances 
of  the  fick,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  predift  what 
are  the  difeafes  to  which  the  man  in  health  is  molt 
liable. 

Of  what  infinite  importance  would  fuch  phy- 
fiognomonical femeiotics,  or  prognoftics  of  pol- 
fible  or  probable  diforders,  be,  founded  on  the  na- 
ture and  form  of  the  body  ! How  effential  were 
it,  could  the  pliyfician  fay  to  the  healthy,  Ycil 
naturally  have,  fome  time  in  your  life,  to  ex- 
pe£l:  this  or  that  diforder.  Take  the  necefiary 
precautions  againft  fuch  or  fuch  a difeafe.  The 
virus  of  the  fmall-pox  fl umbers  in  your  body, 
and  may  thus  or  thus  be  put  in  motipn:  thus 
the  he6tic,  thus  the  intermittent,  and  thus  the 
putrid  fever.’’  Oh,  how  worthy,  Zimmermami, 
would  a treatife  on  phyfiognomonical  Dicetetice  [ov 
regimen)  be  of  diee  ! 

Whoever  fiiall  read  this  author’s  work  on  Expe^ 
rience^  will  fee  how  charafteriftically  he  defcribes 
various  difeafes  which’  originate  in  the  paffions. 
Some  quotationsTrom  this  work,  which  will  juftify 
my  wifh,  and  contain  the  moft  valuable  femeiotical 
remarks,,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
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The  obfer\iing  mind  examines  the  phyfio- 
gnomy  of  the  fick,  the  figns  of  which  extend 
over  the  whole  body ; but  the  progrefs  ^and 
change  of  the  difeafe  is  principally  to  be  found 
in  the,  countenance  and  its  parts.  Sometimeg 
the  patient  carries  the  marks  of  his  difeafe  : 
in  burning,  bilious,  and  heftic  fevers ; in  the 
chlorofis ; the  common  and  black  jaundice^  in 
‘‘  worm  cafes.” — I,  who  know  fo  little  of  phyfic, 
have  feveral  times  difeovered  the  difeafe  of  the  tape- 
worm in  the  countenance. 

In  the  furor  utermus^  the  lead;  obfervant  can 
read  the  difeafe.  The  more  the  countenance 
is  changed,  in  burning  fevers,  the  greater  is  the 
danger.  A man  whofe  natural  afpe£l:  is  mild 
and  calm,  but  who  Hares  at  me,  with  a florid 
complexion,  and  wildnefs  in  his  eyes,  pro- 
**  gnofticates  an  approaching  delirium.  I have 
likewife  feen  a look  indefcribably  wild,  ac- 
companied  by  palenefs,  when  nature,  in  an  in- 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  was  coming  to  a crißs, 
and  the  patient  was  becoming  excelfively  cold 
and  frantic.  The  countenance  relaxed,  the 
lips  pale  and  hanging,  in  burning  fevers,  are 
bad  fymptoms,  as  they  denote  great  debility  •, 
««  and  if  the  change  and  decay  of  the  counte- 
nance  be  fudden,  the  danger  is  great.  When 
the  nofe  is  pointed,  the  face  of  a lead  colour, 
and  the  lips  livid,  inflammation  has  produced 
gangrene. 

There  is  frequently  fomething  dangerous  to 
be  obferved  in  the  countenance,  which  cannot 
be  known  from  other  fymptoms,  and  which  yet 
is  very  fignificant.  Much  is  to  be  obferved  in  the 
eyes.  Boerhaave  examined  the  eyes  of  the  pa- 
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tient  with  a magnifying  glafs,  that  he  might 
fee  if  the  blood  entered  the  fmaller  velTels. 
Hippocrates  held,  that  the  avoiding  of  light, 
involuntary  tears,  fquinting,  one  eye  lefs  than  the 
other,  the  white  of  the  eye  inflamed,  the  fmall 
veins  inclined  to  be  black,  too  much  fweiled,  or 
too  much  funken,  were  each  and  all  bad  fymp- 
toms. 

The  motion  of  the  patleqt,  and  his  pofition  in 
bed,  ought  likewife  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
particular  fymptoms  of  dlfeafe.  The  hand  carried 
to  the  forehead,  waved,  or  groping  in  the  air, 
fcratching  on  the  wall,  and  pulling  ^p  the  bed- 
clothes,  are  of  this  kind.  The  pofition  in  bed  is 
a very  fignificant  fign  of  the  internal  fituation  of 
“ the  patient,  and  therefore  deferves  every  attention. 
The  more  unufual  the  pofition  is,  in  any  inflam- 
matory  difeafe,  the  more  certainly  may  we  con- 
‘‘  elude  that  the  anguifli  is  great,  and  confequently 
the  danger.  Hippocrates  has  deferibed  the  po- 
fition  of  the  fick,  in  fuch  cafes,  with  an  accuracy 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  defired.  The  beft  po- 
fition  in  ficknefs  is  the  ufual  pofition  in  health/' 
I fhall  add  fome  other  remarks  from  this  phy- 
fician  and  phyfiognomift,  whofe  abilities  are  fu- 
perior  to  envy,  ignorance,  and  quackery.  Swift 
was  lean  while  he  was  the  prey  of  ambition, 
chagrin,  and  ill-temper  5 but,  after  the  lofs  of 
his  underftanding,  he  became  fat."  His  de- 
feription  of  Envy,  and  its  effefts  on  the  body,  is 
incomparable.  The  efFefts  of  Envy  are  vifible, 
even  in  children.  They  become  thin,  and 
eafily  fall  into  confumptions.  Envy  takes  away 
the  appetite  and  fleep,  and  caufes  feverifh  mo- 
tion  3 it  produces  gloom,  fhortnefs  of  breath,  im- 
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patience,  reftleflhefs,  and  a narrow  cheft.  The 
good  name  of  others,  on  which  it  feeks  to  avenge 
itielf  by  Hander,  and  feigned  but  not  real  con- 
tempt,  hangs  like  the  fword  fufpended  by  a 
hair  over  the  head  of  Envy,  that  continually 
wifhes  to  torture  others,  and  is  itfelf  continually 
on  the  rack.  The  laughing  fimpleton  becomes 
difturbed  as  foon  as  Envy,  that  worft  of  fiends^ 
takes  pofleffion  of  him,  and  he  perceives  that  he 
vainly  labours  to  debafe  that  merit  which  he  can* 
not  rival.  His  eyes  roll,  he  knits  his  forehead, 
he  becomes  morofe,  peevifh,  and  hangs  his  lips. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a kind  of  envy  that  arrives  at 
old  age.  Envy  in  her  dark  cave,  polTefled  by  tooth* 
lefs  furies,  there  hoards  her  poifon,  which,  with 
infernal  wickcdnefs,  flie  endeavours  to  eje£t  over 
each  worthy  perfon  and  honourable  a£t.  She 
defends  the  caufe  of  vice,  endeavours  to  con- 
found  right  and  wrong,  and  vitally  wounds  the. 
pureft  innocence/’ 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Congemalit^  of  the  Humaji  Form» 

fame  vital  powers  that  make  the  heart 


^ beat,  give  motion  to  the  finger  j that  which 
roofs  the  ikull,  arches  the  finger-nail.  Art  is  9t  va- 
riance with  herfelf ; not  fo  Nature.  Her  creation 
ii  progreflive.  From  the  head  to  the  back,  from  the 
flioulder  to  the  arm,  from  the  arm  to  the  hand,  and 
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fiom  the  hand  to  the  finger ; from  the  root  to  the 
ftem,  the  . Item  to  the  branch,  the  branch  to  the  twig, 
the  twig  to  the  bloflbm  and  fruit,  each  depends  on 
the  other,  and  all  on  the  root : each  is  fimilar  in 
nature  and  form.  There  is  a determinate  effe^ 
of  a deterrpinate  power.  Through  all  nature  each 
determinate  power  is  produfliive  only  of  fuch  and 
fuch  determinate  effefts.  The  finger  of  one  body 
is  not  adapted  to  the  hand  of  another  body.  Each 
part  of  an  organized  body  is  an  image  of  the  whole. 
The  blood  in  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  has  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  blood  in  the  heart.  1 he  fame  conge- 
niality is  found  in  the  nerves,  in  the  bones.  One 
fpirit  - lives  in  all.  Each  member  of  the  body  is  in 
proportion  to  that  whole  of  which  it  is  a part. 
As  from  the  length  of  the  fmallefl  member,  the 
fmallefl  joint  of  the  finger,  the  proportion  of  the 
whole,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  body  may 
be  found  y fo  alfo  may  the  form  of  the  whole 
from  the  form  of  each  fmgle  part.  When  the  head 
is  long,  all  is  long,  or  round  when  the  head  is 
round,  or  fquare  when  it  is  fquare.  One  form, 
one  mind,  one  root  appertain  to  all : therefore  is 
each  organized  body  fo  much  a whole,  that,  with- 
out difcord,  deflruCdion,  or  deformity,  nothing  can 
be  added  or  diminifhed. 

Every  thing  in  man  is  progrefflve  *,  every  thing 
congenial ; form,  flature,  complexion,  hair,  flcin, 
veins,  nerves,  bones,  voice,  walk,  manner,  flyle, 
paffion,  love,  hatred.  One  and  the  fame  fpiiit 
is  manifefl;  in  all.  He  has  a determinate  fpherc, 
in  which  his  powers  and  fcnfations  are  allowed, 
within  wTich  they  may  be  freely  exercifed,  but 
beyond  which  he  cannot  pais.  Each  countenance 
is,  indeed,  fubje£l  to  momentary  change,  though 
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not  perceptible,  even  In  its  folid  parts ; but  tbefc 
changes  are  all  proportionate  : each  is  meafured, 
each  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  countenance  in 
which  it  takes  place*  The  capability  of  change 
is  limited.  Even  that  which  is  affefted,  affiimed, 
imitated,  heterogeneous,  ftill  has  the  properties  of 
the  individual,  originating  in  the  nature  of  the  whole, 
and  is  fo  definite,  that  it  is  only  poflible  in  this,  but 
in  no  other  being. 

I almoft  Tlufh  to  repeat  this  in  the  prefent 
age.  What,  Pofterity ! wilt  thou  fuppofe,  thus 
to  fee  me  fo  often  obliged  to  demonftrate  to 
pretended  fages,  that  nature  makes  no  emenda- 
tion ? She  labours  from  one  to  all.  Hers  is  not 
disjointed  organization,  not  mofaic  work.  T he 
more  there  is  of  the  mofaic  in  the  works  of 
artifts,  orators,  or  poets,  the  lefs  are  they  natural ; 
the  lefs  do  they  refemblc  the  copious  itreams  of 
the  fountain ; the  ftem  extending  itfelf  to  the  re- 
moteft  branch. 

The  more  there  is  of  progrefiion,  the  more 
there  is  of  truth,  power,  and  nature  ; the  more 
extenfive,  general,  durable,  and  noble  is  the  ef- 
fect. The  defigns  of  nature  are  the  defigns  of 
a moment ; one  form,  one  fpirit,  appear  through 
the  whole.  Thus  nature  forms  her  leaft  plant, 
and  thus  her  moft  exalted  man.  1 {hall  have  ef- 
fected nothing  by  my  phyfiognomonical  labours, 
if  I am  not  able  to  deftroy  that  opinion,  fo  tafie^ 
lefs,  fo  unworthy  of  the  age,  fo  oppofite  to  all 
found  philofophy,  that  nature  patches  up  the  fea- 
tures of  various  countenances,  in  order  to  make 
one  perfect  countenance  •,  and  1 fhall  think  them 
well  rewarded,  if  the  congeniality,  uniformity, 
and  agreement  of  human  organization  be  fo  de- 
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monftrated,  that  he  who  (hall  deny  It,  will  be  de- 
clared to  deny  the  light  of  the  fun  at  noon-day. 

The  human  body  is  a plant,  each  part  of  which 
has  the  charadfer  of  the  ftem.  Suffer  me  to  re- 
peat this  continually,  fince  this  moft  evident  of 
all  things  is  continually  controverted,  among  all 
ranks  of  men,  in  words,  deeds,  books,  and  works 
of  art,  I therefore  find  the  greateft  incongruities 
in  the  heads  of  the  greateft  mafters.  I know  no 
painter,  of  whom  I can  fay  he  has  thoroughly 
ftudied  the  harmony  of  the  human  outline,  not  even 
Poufiin,  no  not  even  Raphael  himfelf.  Let  any 
one  clafs  the  forms  of  their  countenances,  and 
compare  them  with  the  forms  of  nature.  Let  him, 
for  inftance,  draw  the  outlines  of  their  foreheads, 
and  endeavour  to  find  fimilar  outlines  in  nature, 
and  he  will  find  incongruities,  which  could  not  have 
been  expedled  in  fuch  great  mafters. 

Chodowiecki,  excepting  the  too  great  length  and 
extent,  particularly  of  his  human  figures,  perhaps 
had  the  moft  exadf  feeling  of  congeniality  in  cari- 
cature, that  is  to  fay,  of  the  relative  propriety  of 
the  deformed,  the  humorous,  or  other  charaäier- 
iftical  members  and  features.  For  as  there  is  con- 
formity and  congeniality  in  the  beautiful,  fo  is 
there  alfo  in  the  deformed.  Every  cripple  has  the 
diftortion  peculiar  to  himfelf,  the  effefts  of  which 
are  extended  to  his  whole  body.  In  like  manner, 
the  evil  aftions  of  the  evil,  and  the  good  aftions 
of  the  good,  have  a conformity  of  charafter^  at 
leaft,  they  are  all  tinged  with  this  conformity  of 
charafter. 

Little  as  this  feems  to  be  remarked  by  poets  and 
painters,  ftill  is  it  the  foundation  of  their  art ; 
for  wherever  emendation  is  vihble,  there  admira- 
4 tion 
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tion  is 'at  an  end.  Why  has  no  painter  yet  been^ 
pleafed  to  place  the  blue  eye  befide  the  brown  one  ? 
Yet,  abfurd  as  this  would  be,  no  lefs  abfurd  are  the 
incongruities  continually  encountered  by  the  phy- 
fiognomonical  eye — The  nofe  of  Venus  on  the 
head  of  Madona. — I have  been  affured  by  a man  of 
fafhion,  that,  at  a mafquerade,  with  only  the  aid 
of  an  artificial  nofe,  he  entirely  concealed  himfelf 
from  the  knowledge  of  all  his  acquaintance.  So 
much  does  nature  reje£l  what  does  not  appertain  to 
herfelf. 

I have  never  yet  met  with  one  Roman  nofe  among: 
an  hundred  circular  foreheads  in  profile.  In  an  hun- 
dred other  fquare  foreheads,  I have  fcarcely  found 
one  in  which  there  were  not  cavities  and  promi- 
nences. I never  yet  faw  a perpendicular  forehead 
with  ftrongly  arched  features  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  countenance,  the  double  chin  excepted. 

I meet  no  ftrong-bowed  eye-brows  combined 
with  bony  perpendicular  countenances. 

Wherever  the  forehead  is  projeöing,  fo  in  gene- 
ral are  the  under  lips,  children  excepted. 

I have  never  feen  gently  arched,  yet  much  retreat- 
ing foreheads,  combined  with  a fliort  fnub  nofe, 
which,  in  profile,  is  fharp  and  funken. 

A vifible  nearnefs  of  the  nofe  to  the  eye,  is  always 
attended  by  a vifible  widenefs  between  the  nofe  and 
mouth. 

A long  covering  of  the  teeth,  or,  in  other 
words,  a long  fpace  between  the  nofe  and  mouth, 
always  indicates  fmall  upper  lips.  Length  of 
form  and  face  is  generally  attended  by  well-drawn 
flefhy  lips. 

I fhall  at  prefent  produce  but  one  more  example, 
which  will  convince  all  who  poflefs  acute  phyfio- 
7 gnojnouical 
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gnomonical  fenfation,  how  great  is  the  harmony  of 
all  nature’s  forms,  and  how  much  fhe  hates  the 
incongruous. 

Take  two,  three,  or  four  ftiades  of  men  re- 
markable for  underftanding  ; join  the  features  fo  ar- 
tificially that  no  defetl  ftiall  appear,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  a£l:  of  joining  •,  that  is,  take  the' forehead  of 
one,  add  the  nofe  of  a fecond,  the  mouth  of  a third, 
the  chin  of  a fourth,  and  the  refult  of  this  combina- 
tion of  the  figns  of  wifdom  fhall  be  folly.  Folly 
is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  emendation  of 
fome  heterogeneous  addition;  But  let  thefe 

four  wife  countenances  be  fuppofed  congruous.” 
Let  them  fo  be  fuppofed,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  pof- 
fible,  ftill  their  combination  will  produce  the  figns 
of  folly. 

Thofe  therefore  who  maintain  that  conclufion 
cannot:  be  drawn  from  a part,  from  a fingle  feftion 
of  the  profile,  to  the  whole,  would  be  perfecTly 
right,  if  unarbitrary  Nature  patched  up  counte- 
nances like  arbitrary  Art ; but  fo  fee  does  not. 
Indeed,  when  a man,  being  born  with  underftand^ 
ing,  becomes  a fool,  there  expreffion  of  heteroge- 
neoufnefs  is  the  confequence.  Either  the  lower  part 
of  the  countenance  extends  itfelf,  or  the  eyes  ac- 
quire a direftion  not  conformable  to  the  forehead, 
the  mouth  cannot  ren^aln  clofed,  or  the  features  of 
the  countenance,  in  fome  other  manner,  lofe  their 
confiftency : all  becomes  difcord  y and  folly,  in 
fuch  a countenance,  is  very  manifeft.  Let  him 
who  would  ftudy  phyfiognomy,  ftudy  the  relation  of 
the  conftituent  parts  of  the  countenance  : not  hav- 
ing ftudied  thefe,  he  has  ftudied  nothing. 

He  only  is  an  accurate  phyfiognomift,  and  has  the 
true  fpirit  of  phyfiognomy,  who  poflefles  fenfe, 
feeling,  and  fympathetic  proportion  of  the  conge- 
niality 
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niality  and  harmony  of  nature;  and  who  hath  a 
fimilar  fenfe  and  feeling  for  all  emendations  and 
additions  of  art  and  conftraint.  He  is  no  phyfio- 
gnomift  who  doubts  of  the  propriety,  fimplicity, 
and  harmony  of  nature,  or  who  has  not  this  phyfio- 
gnomonical  efleiitial ; who  fuppofes  nature  felefts 
members  to  form  a whole,  as  a compofitor  in  a 
printing-houfe  does  letters  to  make  up  a word ; 
who  can  fuppofe  the  works  of  nature  are  the 
patch-work  of  a harlequin  jacket.  Not  the  moft 
infignificant  of  infefts  is  fo  compounded,  much 
lefs  man,  the  moft  perfeft  of  organized  beings. 
He  refpires  not  the  breath  of  wifdom,  who  doubts 
of  this  progreiTion,  continuity,  and  fimplicity  of 
the  ftrufture  of  nature.  He  wants  a general  feel- 
ing for  the  works  of  nature  ; confequently  of  art, 
the  imitator  of  nature.  I fhall  be  pardoned  this 
warmth.  It  is  neceflary.  The  confequences  are 
infinite,  and  extend  to  all  things.  He  has  the 
mafter-key  of  truth,  who  has  this  fenfation  of  the 
congeniality  of  nature,  and,  by  neceflary  induftion, 
of  the  human  form. 

All  imperfection  in  works  of  art,  productions  of 
the  mind,  moral  aCtions,  errors  in  judgment ; all 
fcepticifm,  infidelity,  and  ridicule  of  religion,  na- 
turally originate  in  the  want  of  this  knowledge  and 
fenfation.  He  foars  above  all  doubt  of  the  Divinity 
and  Chrift,  who  hath  them,  and  who  Is  confcious 
of  this  congeniality.  He  alfo  who,  at  firft  fight, 
thoroughly  underftands  and  feels  the  congeniality 
of  the  human  form,  and  that  from  the  want  of  this 
congeniality  arifes  the  difference  obferved  between 
the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  is  fuperior  to  all 
doubt  concerning  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  hu- 
man countenance. 

Thofe  who  have  this  fenfe,  this  feeling,  call  it 
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wliicli  you  pleafe,  will  attribute  that  only,  and 
nothing  more,  to  each  countenance,  which  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  They  will  confider  each  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  and  will  as  little  feek  to  add  a 
heterogeneous  charadler  as  a heterogeneous  nofe  to 
the  face.  Such  will  only  unfold  what  nature  is 
defirous  of  unfolding,  give  what  nature  is  capable 
of  receiving,  and  take  away  that  with  which  na- 
ture would  not  be  incumbered.  They  will  per- 
ceive in  the  child,  pupil,  friend,  or  wife,  when  any 
difcofdant  trait  of  charadler  makes  its  appearance^ 
and  will  endeavour  to  reftore  the  original  congeni- 
ality, the  equilibrium  of  charafter  and  impulfe,  by 
afiling  upon  the  ftill  remaining  harmony,  by  co- 
operating with  the  yet  unimpaired  elTential  powers. 
Thev  will  confider  each  fin,  each  vice,  as  deftrudlive 
of  tills  harmony ; will  feel  how  much  each  depar- 
ture from  truth,  in  the  human  form,  at  leaft  to  eyes 
more  penetrating  than  human  eyes  are,  muft  be 
manifeft,  muft  diftort,  and  muft  become  difpleafing 
to  the  Creator,  by  rendering  it  unlike  his  image. 
Who,  therefore,  can  judge  better  of  the  works  and 
adlions  of  man,  who  lefs  offend  or  be  offended,^ 
who  more  clearly  develop  caufe  and  effedl,  than 
the  phyfiognomift,  poflefTed  of  a full  portion  of  this 
knowledge  and  fenfation  ? 
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CHAP.  V. 

Defcription  of  Plates  1.  and  II. 

XX  7 E fiiall  occafionally  introduce  fome  figures^, 
in  order  to  fupport  and  elucidate  thofe  opi- 
nions and  propofitions  which  may  be  advanced. 
Thefe  plates  refer  to  objedls  that  have  been  already 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Defcription  of  Plate  I.  Number  i.  See  the  Front  if 
piece,^ 

This  is  a boldly  fketched  portrait  of  Albebt 
Durer.  Whoever  examines  this  countenance,  can- 
not but  perceive  in  it  the  traits  of  fortitude,  deep 
penetration,  determined  perfeverance,  and  inven- 
tive genius.  At  leaft,  every  one  will  acknowledge- 
the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations,  when  made. 

Number  2^  Moncrief; 

There  are  few  men  capable  of  obfervatlon,  who- 
will  clafs  this  vifage  with  the  ftupid.  In  the  afpedf, 
the  eye,  the  nofe  efpecially,  and  the  mouth,  are 
proofs,  not  to  be  miftaken,  of  the  accompliflied' 
gentleman,  and  the  man  of  tafte. 

Number  3.  Johnson. 

The  moft  unpradlifed  eye  will  eafily  difeover,  im  ^ 
this  Iketch  of  Johnfon,  the  acute,  the  comprehen- 
five,  the  capacious  mind,  not  eafily  deceived,,  and' 
rather  inclined  to  fufpicion  than  credulity. 

Number  4.  Shakespeare. 

How  deficient  muft  all  outlines  be  ! Among  ten 
thoufand-can  one  be  found  tliat  is  exadf  ? Where 
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fe  the  outline  that  can  pourtray  genius  ? Yet  who 
does  not  read,  in  this  outline,  imperfeft  as  it  is, 
from  pure  phyfiognomonical  fenfation,  the  clear, 
the  capacious,  the  rapid  mind,  all  conceiving,  ^ all 
embracing,  that,  with  equal  fwiftnefs  and  facility, 
imagines,  creates,  produces  ? 

Number  5.  Sterne. 

The  moft  unpraftifed  reader  in  phyfiognomy  will 
not  deny  to  this  countenance  all  the  keen,  the  fearch- 
ing  penetration  of  wit,  the  moft  original  fancy,  full 
of  fire,  and  the  powers  of  invention.  Who  is  fo 
dull  as  not  to  view,  in  this  countenance,  fomewhat 
of  the  fpirit  of  poor  Yorick  ? 

Number  6.  S.  Clarke. 

Perfpicuity,  benevolence,  dignity,  ferenity,  dif- 
paffionate  meditation,  the  powers  of  conception  and 
perfeverance,  are  the  moft  apparent  charadteriftics  of 
this  countenance.  He  who  can  hate  fuch  a face,, 
muft  laborioufly  counteract  all  thofe  phyfiognomo-^ 
nical  fenfations  with  which  he  was  born. 

Defcriptlon  of  Plate  11.. 

Hitherto  we  have  beheld  nature  in  the  moft  per- 
fect of  her  productions ; we  muft  now  view  the 
reverfe  : we  muft  proceed  to  contemplate  her  in  her 
deformity.  In  this  alfo  how  intelligibly  does  fhe 
fpeak  to  the  eyes  of  all,  at  the  firft  glance  ! 

Number  i . 

Who  does  not  here  read  reafon  debafed,  and  ftu- 
pidity  almoft  funken  to  brutality  ? This  eye,  thefe 
wrinkles  of  a lowering  forehead,  this  projecting 
mouth,  the  whole  pofition  of  the  head,  do  they 
not  all  denote  manifeft  dulncfs  and  debility  ? 

Nufnber 
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From  the  fmall  eyes  in  this  figure,  the  operi 
mouth,  particularly  from  the  under  part  of  the 
countenance,  no  man  whatever  will  eiipecSl  pene- 
tration, reafoning,  or  wifdom. 

Number  3. 

True  or  falfe,  nature  or  caricature,  this  coun- 
tenance will,  to  the  common  fenfations  of  all  men, 
depidl  an  Inhuman  and  brutal  charafter*  It  is  im- 
poffible  that  brutality  fhould  be  overlooked  in  the 
nofe  and  mouth,  or  In  the  eye,  though  ftlll  it  de- 

ferves  to  be  called  a human  eye. 

/ 

Number  4. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  charafters  of  paffion,  which 
are  intelligible  to  every  child ; fo  that  concerning 
thefe  there  can  be  no  difpute,  if  we  are  in  any  de- 
gree acquainted  with  their  language.  The  more 
violent  the  paffion  is,  the  more  apparent  are  its 
figns.  The  effect  of  the  ftiller  paffions  is  to  eon- 
tra£l,  and  of  the  violent  to  diftend  the  mufcles. 
Every  one  will  perceive,  in  this  countenance,  fear 
mingled  with  abhorrence. 

Number  5. 

No  man  will  expeft  cheerfulnefs,  tranquillity, 
content,  ftrength  of  mind,  and  magnanimity,  from 
this  countenance.  Fear  and  terror  are  here  ftrongly 
marked. 

Number  6, 

Terror,  heightened  by  native  indoclllty  of  cha- 
racter, is  here  ftrongly  marked. 

Such  examples  might  be  produced  without  end  \ 
but  to  adduce  fome  of  the  moil  decifive  of  the 
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various  claffes  is  fufiicient.  We  lliall  give  fomc 
farther  fpecimens  hereafter. 


CHAP.  VI 


^he  univerfal  Excellence  of  the  Form  of  Man, 

creature  is  indifpenfable  in  the  immenfity 


^ of  God’s  creation ; but  each  creature  does  not 
know  it  is  thus  indifpenfable.  Of  all  earth’s  crea- 
tures, man  alone  rejoices  in  his  indifpenfability. 
No  man  can  render  any  other  man  difpenfable. 
The  place  of  no  man  can  be  fupplied  by  another. 

This  belief  of  the  indifpenfability  and  individu- 
ality of  all  men,  and  in  our  own  metaphyfical  in- 
difpenfability and  individuality,  is  one  of  the  unac- 
knowledged, the  noble  fruits  of  phyfiognomy  5 a 
fruit  pregnant  with  moft  precious  feed,  whence 
{hall  fpring  lenity  and  love.  Oh,  may  pofterity 
behold  them  flourifh  ! may  future  ages  repofe  under 
their  fhade ! The  moft  deformed,  the  moft  cor- 
rupt of  men  is  ftill  indifpenfable  in  this  world  pf 
God,  and  is  more  or  lefs  capable  of  knowing  his 
own  individuality  and  unfuppliable  indifpenfabi- 
lity.  The  wickedeft,  the  moft  deformed  of  men, 
is  ftill  more  noble  than  the  moft  beauteous  and  per- 
fedl  animal.  Contemplate,  O man  ! what  thy  na- 
ture is,  not  what  it  might  be,  not  what  is  wanting. 
Humanity,  amid  all  its  diftortions,  will  ever  remain 
wondrous  humanity  ! 

Inccffantly  might  I repeat  dodlrines  like  this  : 
Art  thou  better,  more  beauteous,  nobler,  than  many 
others  of  thy  fellow-creatures  ? If  fo,  rejoice, 
and  aferibe  it  not  to  thyfelf,  but  to  Him  v/ho,  from 
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the  fame  clay,  formed  one  veflel  for  honour,  ano- 
ther for  diflionour  ; to  Him  who,  without  thy  ad- 
vice, without  thy  prayer,  without  any  defert  of 
thine,  caufed  thee  to  be  what  thou  art. 

Yea,  to  Him  ! for  what  haft  thou,  O man  ! 
that  thou  didft  not  receive  ? Now,  if  thou  didft 
receive,  why  doft  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadft  not 
received  ?’’ — Can  the  eye  fay  to  the  hand,  I have 
no  need  of  thee  ?” — He  that  opprefleth  the  poor, 
reproacheth  his  Maker,” — God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.” — ^Who  more 
deeply,  more  internally,  feels  all  thefe  divine  truths 
than  the  phyfiognomift  ? the  true  phyfiognomift, 
who  is  not  merely  a man  of  literature,  a reader, 
a reviewer,  an  author,  but — a man  ! 

I am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  moft  hu- 
mane phyfiognomift,  he  who  fo  eagerly  fcarches 
whatever  is  good,  beautiful,  and  noble  in  nature ; 
who  delights  in  the  ideal-;  who  duly  exercifes,  nou- 
rifhes,  refines  his  tafte,  with  humanity  more  im- 
proved, more  perfeft,  more  holy ; even  he  is  in 
frequent  danger,  at  leaft  is  frequently  tempted  to 
turn  from  the  common  herd  of  depraved  men ; 
from  the  deformed,  the  foolifh,  the  apes,  the  hy- 
pocrites, the  vulgar  of  mankind  *,  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that  thefe  mifhapen  forms,  thefe  apes,  thefe 
hypocrites,  alfo  are  men  ; and  that  notwithftand- 
ing  all  his  imagined  or  his  real  excellence,  all  his 
noble  feelings,  the  purity  of  his  views  (and  who 
has  caufe  to  boaft  of  thefe  ?),  all  the  firmnefs,  the 
foundnefs  of  his  reafon,  the  feelings  of  his  heart, 
the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed,  ftill  he  is, 
very  probably  from  his  own  moral  defers,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fuperior  beings,  in  the  eyes  of  his  much 
more  righteous  brother,  as  diltorted  as  the  moft  ri- 
diculous, moft  depraved  moral  or  phyfical  monfter 
appears  to  be  in  his  eyes. 
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Liable  as  we  are  to  forget  this,  remmdlng  is 
meceflary  both  to  the  writer  and  reader  of  this 
work.  Forget  not,  that  even  the  wifefl  of  men  are 
men.  Forget  not  how  much  pofitive  good  may  be 
found  even  in  the  worft,  and  that  they  are  as  ne- 
ceflary,  as  good  in  their  place  as  thou  art.  Are 
they  not  equally  indifpenfable,  equally  unfuppliable? 
They  poflefs  not,  either  in  mind  or  body,  the  fmall- 
eft  thing  exadlly  as  thou  doft.  Each  is  wholly,  and 
in  every  part,  as  individual  as  thou  art.  Confider 
each  as  if  he  were  fmgle  in  the  univerfe  ; then  wilt 
thou  difcover  powers  and  excellencies  in  him,  which, 
abftrafledly  of  comparifon,  deferve  all  attention  and 
admiration.  Compare  him  afterwards  with  others, 
his  fimilarity,  his  diffimilarity  to  fo  many  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures. Howmuft  this  incite  thy  amazement  ! 
How  wilt  thou  value  the  individuality,  the  indilpen- 
fabilityof  his  being  ! How  wilt  thou  wonder  at  the 
harmony  of  his  parts,  each  contributing  to  form  one 
whole  ; at  their  relation,  the  relation  of  his  million- 
fold  individuality,  to  fuch  m.ultitudes  of  other  indi- 
viduals ! Yes,  we  wonder  at  and  adore  the  fo 
fimple,  yet  fo  infinitely  varied  expreffion  of  Al- 
mighty power  inconceivable,  fo  efpecially  and  fo 
glorioufly  revealed  in  the  nature  of  man. 

No  man  ceafes  to  be  a man,  how  low  foever  he 
may  fink  beneath  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
Not  being  bead,  he  ftill  is  capable  of  amendment,  of 
approaching  perfedlion.  The  worft  of  faces  ftill  is 
a human  face.  Flumanity  ever  continues  the  ho- 
nour and  ornament  of  man. 

It  is  as  impoftible  for  a brute  animal  to  become 
man,  although  he  may  in  many  adions  approach, 
or  almoft  furpafs  him,  as  for  man  to  become  a 
brute,  although  many  men  indulge  themfelves  in 
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aftions  which  we  cannot  view  in  brutes  without 
abhorrence. 

But  the  very  capacity  of  voluntarily  debafmg  him- 
felf,  in  appearance  even  below  brutality,  is  the  ho- 
nour and  privilege  of  man.  This  very  capacity  of 
imitating  all  things  by  an  aft  of  his  will,  and  the 
powers  of  his  underftanding,  this  very  capacity  man 
only  has,  beafts  have  not.  The  countenances  of 
beafts  are  not  fufceptible  of  any  renlarkable  dete- 
rioration, nor  are  they  capable  of  any  remarkable 
amelioration  or  beautifying.  The  worft  of  the  coun- 
tenances of  men  may  be  ftill  more  debafed ; but  they 
may  alfo,  to  a certain  degree,  be  improved  and  en- 
nobled. 

The  degree  of  perfeftion,  or  degradation,  of 
which  man  is  capable,  cannot  be  defcribed.  For 
this  reafon,  the  worft  countenance  has  a well- 
founded  claim  to  the  notice,  efteem,  and  hope 
of  all  good  men.  Again,  in  every  human  coun- 
tenance, however  debafed,  humanity  is  ftill  vifible, 
that  is,  the  image  of  the  Deity. 

I have  feen  the  worft  of  men.  In  their  worft  of 
moments,  yet  could  not  all  their  vice,  blafphemy, 
and  oppreflion  of  guilt,  extinguifli  the  light  of  good 
that  {hone  In  their  countenances,  the  fpirit  of  hu- 
manity, the  ineffaceable  traits  of  internal,  external 
perfeftibillty.  The  fmner  we  would  exterminate^ 
the  man  we  muft  embrace.  O phyfiognomy,  what 
a pledge  art  thou  of  the  everlafting  clemency  of 
God  towards  man  ! O man,  rejoice  with  whatever 
rejoices  in  its  exiftence,  and  contemn  no  being 
whom  God  doth  not  contemn  ! 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Forehead* 

T SH  ALL  appropriate  this  and  fome  of  the  folio w- 
^ ing  chapters  to  remarks  on  certain  individual 
parts  of  the  human  body.  The  following  arc  my 
own  remarks  on  foreheads. 

The  form,  height,  arching,  proportion,  obli- 
quity, and  pofition  of  the  ikull,  or  bone  of  the 
forehead,  (hew  the  propenfity,  degree  of  power, 
thought  and  fenfibility  of  man.  The  covering  or 
fkin  of  the  forehead,  its  petition,  colour,  wrinkles, 
and  tenfion,  denote  the  paflions  and  prefent  date  of 
the  mind.  The  bones  give  the  internal  quantity, 
and  their  covering  the  application  of  power. 

Though  the  Ikin  be  wrinkled,  the  forehead 
bones  remain  unaltered ; but  this  wrinkling  varies 
according  to  the  various  forms  of  the  bones.  A cer- 
tain degree  of  flatnefs  produces  certain  wrinkles ; 
a certain  arching  is  attended  by  certain  other 
wrinkles  ; fo  that  the  wrinkles,  feparately  confi- 
dered,  will  give  the  arching  ; and  this,  vice  verfa, 
will  give  the  v/rinkles.  Certain  foreheads  can 
only  have  perpendicular,  others  horizontal,  others 
curved,  and  others  mixed  and  confufed  wrinkles. 
Cup-formed  (fmooth)  cornerlefs  foreheads,  when 
they  are  in  motion,  commonly  have  the  fimplefl:  and 
lead  perplexed  wrinkles. 

I confider  the  peculiar  delineation  of  the  out- 
line and  pofition  of  the  forehead,  which  has  been 
left  unattempted  by  ancient  and  modern  phyfiog- 
nomids,  to  be  the  mod  important  of  all  the  things 
prefented  to  phyfiognomonical  obfervation.  We 
D may 
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may  divide  foreheads,  confidered  in  profile,  into 
three  principal  clalTes,  the  retreating,  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  projedling.  Each  of  thefe  clafles 
has  a multitude  of  variations,  v/hich  may  eafiiy 
again  be  clafled,  and  the  chief  of  which  are  redli- 
linear  j half  round,  half  redlilinear,  flowing  into 
each  other  ; half  round,  half  rectilinear,  inter- 
rupted 4 curve  lined,  fimple ; the  curve  lined, 
double  and  triple. 

I (hall  add  fome  more  particular  remarks, 
which  I apprehend  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my 
readers : 

1.  The  longer  the  forehead,  the  more  compre- 
henfion,  and  lefs  adlivity. 

2.  The  more  compre^fled,  fliort,  and  firm  the 
forehead,  the  more  compreilion,  lirmnefs,  and  lefs 
volatility  in  the  man. 

3.  The  more  curved  and  cornerlefs  the  outline, 
the  m^ore  tender  and  flexible  the  character ; the 
more  reCtilinear,  the  more  pertinacity  and  feve- 
rity. 

4.  PerfeC:  perpendicularity,  from  the  hair  to  the 
eyebrows,  want  of  underftanding. 

5.  Peri^eC:  perpendicularity,  gently  arched  at  the 
top,  denotes  excellent  propenfities  of  cold,  tran- 
quil, profound  thinking. 

6.  Projeding — imbecilllty,  immaturity, weaknefs, 
ftupidity. 

7.  Retreating,  In  general,  denotes  fuperlority  of 
imagination,  wit,  and  acutenefs. 

8.  The  round  and  prominent  forehead  above, 
ftraight  lined  below,  and  on  the  whole  perpendicular, 
Ihews  much  underftanding,  life,  fenfibility,  ardour, 
and  icy  coldnefs. 

9.  The  oblique,  redilinear  forehead,  is  alfo  very 
ardent  and  vigorous. 

10.  Arched 
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TO.  Arched  foreheads  appear  properly  to  be  fe- 
minine. 

1 1.  A happy  union  of  ftraight  and  curved  llnes^ 
with  a happy  pofition  of  the  forehead,  expr^fs  the 
moft  perfedl  charafter  of  wifdom.  By  happy 
union,  I mean,  when  the  lines  infenfibly  flow 
into  each  other  ; and  by  happy  pofition,  when  the 
forehead  is  neither  too  perpendicular,  nor  too  re- 
treating. 

12.  I might  almoft  eftablifli  It  as  an  axiom,  that 
right  lines,  confidered  as  fuch,  and  curves,  confi- 
dered  as  fuch,  are  related  as  power  and  weaknefs, 
obdlnacy  and  flexibility,  underftanding  and  fenfa- 
tion. 

13.  I have  hitherto  feen  no  man  with  fliarp  pro- 
jecling  eye-bones,  who  had  not  great  propenfity  to 
an  acute  exercife  of  the  underftanding,  and  to  wife 
plans. 

14.  Yet  there  are  many  excellent  heads  which 
have  not  this  ftiarpnefs,  and  which  have  the  more 
folidity,  if  the  forehead,  like  a perpendicular  wall, 
fink  upon  the  horizontal  eyebrows,  and  be  greatly 
rounded  on  each  fide  towards  the  temples. 

15.  Perpendicular  foreheads,  projedling  fo  as  not 
Immediately  to  reft  upon  the  nofe,  which  are  fmall, 
wrinkly,  ftiort,  and  fliining,  are  certain  figns  of 
weaknefs,  little  underftanding,  little  imagination, 
little  fenfation. 

16.  Foreheads  with  many  angular,  knotty  pro- 
tuberances, ever  denote  much  vigorous,  firm, 
harfh,  oppreffive,  ardent  a6livity,  and  perfeve- 
rance. 

17.  It  Is  a fure  fign  of  a clear,  found  under^ 
ftanding,  and  a good  temperament,  when  the  pro- 
file of  the  forehead  has  two  proportionate  arches, 
the  lower  of  which  projedls. 
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Eyebones  with  defined,  marking,  cafily  de- 
lineated, firm  arches,  I never  faw  but  In  noble  and 
in  great  men.  All  the  ideal  antiques  have  thefe 
arches. 

19.  Square  foreheads,  that  is  to  fay,  with  exten- 
five  temples  and  firm  eyebones,  fhew  circumfpec- 
lion  and  certainty  of  charadier. 

20.  Perpendicular  wrinkles,  if  natural  to  the 
forehead,  denote  application  and  power  ; horizon- 
tal wrinkles,  and  thofe  broken  in  the  middle,  or  at 
the  extremities,  in  general  negligence,  or  want  of 
power.. 

21.  Perpendicular,  deep  Indentings,  in  the  bones 
of  the  forehead,  between  the  eyebrows,  I never  met 
with  but  in  men  of  found  underftanding,  and  free 
and  noble  minds,  unlefs  there  were  fome  pofitively 
contradidlory  feature. 

22.  A blue  vena  frontalis,  in  the  form  of  a Y, 
when  in  an  open,  fmooth,  well-arched  forehead,  I 
have  only  found  in  men  of  extraordinary  talents, 
and  of  an  ardent  and  generous  charafter. 

23.  The  following  are  the  moft  indubitable  figns 
of  an  excellent,  a perfeöily  beautiful  and  fignifi- 
oant,  intelligent,  and  noble  forehead. 

An  exa£t  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
countenance.  It  muft  equal  the  nofe  or  the  under 
part  of  the  face  in  length,  that  is,  one-third. 

In  breadth,  it  muft  either  be  oval  at  the  top  (like 
the  foreheads  of  moft  of  the  great  men  of  England) 
or  nearly  fquare. 

A freedom  from  unevennefs  and  wrinkles,  yet 
with  the  power  of  wrinkling,  when  deep  in  thought, 
;afflifted  by  pain,  or  from  juft  indignation. 

Above  it  muft  retreat,  projed  b^eneath. 

The  eyebones  muft  be  fimple,  horizontal,  and,  if 
£e.en  from  above,  muft  prefent  a pure  curve. 

There 
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Tliere  fliould  be  a fmall  cavity  in  tbe  Centre^», 
from  above  to  below,  and  traverfing  the  forehead^ 
fo  as  to  feparate  into  four  divifions,  which  can  only 
be  perceptible  by  a clear  defcending  light. 

The  dein  mud  be  more  clear  in  the  forehead  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  countenance. 

The  forehead  muft  every  where  be  compofed  of 
fuch  outlines  as,  if  the  fedfion  of  one  third  only 
be  viewed,,  it  can  fcareely  be  determined  whether' 
the  lines  are  ftraight  or  circular.- 

24.  Short,  vrrinkled,  knotty,  regular,  preffed  la’ 
one  fide,  and  fawcut  foreheads,  with  interefting. 
wrinkles,  are  incapable  of  durable  friendihip. 

25.  Be  not  difeouraged  fo  long  a^  a friend,  an' 
enemy,  a child,  or  a brother,  though  a tranfgreflbr, 
has  a good,  well-proportioned,  open  forehead : 
there  is  dill  much  certainty  of  improvement^,  much* 
caufe  of  hope. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Eyes  and  Eyebrows»'  * 

ID  LITE  Eyes  are  generally  more  fignificant  of  weak-*' 
nefs,  effeminacy,  and  yielding,  than  brown  and 
black.  True  it  is,  there  are  many  powerful  men  with 
blue  eyes  ; but  I find  more  drength,  manhood,  and 
thought,  combined  with  brown  than  with  blue; 
Wherefore  does  it  happen,  that  the  Chinefe,  or 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  are  very  fel- 
dom  blue-eyed ; and  that  Europeans  only,  or  the 
defeendants  of  Europeans,  have  blue  eyes  in  thofe 
D 3 countries  ? 
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countries  ? This  is  the  more  worthy  inquiry, 
caufe  there  are  no  people  more  effeminate,  luxu- 
rious, peaceable  or  indolent,  than  the  Chinefe. 

Choleric  men  have  eyes  of  every  colour,  but  more 
brov/n,  and  inclined  to  green,  than  blue.  This 
propenfity  to  green  is  almoft  a decifive  token  of  ar- 
dour, fire,  and  courage. 

I have  never  met  with  clear  blue  eyes  In  the  me- 
lancholic, feldom  in  the  choleric  *,  but  moft  in  the 
phlegmatic  temperament,  which,  however,  had 
much  aftivity. 

When  the  under  arch  deferibed  by  the  upper 
eyelid  is  perfeftly  circular,  it  alv/ays  denotes  good- 
nefs  and  tendernefs,  but  alfo  fear,  timidity,  and 
weaknefs. 

The  open  eye,  not  compreffed,  forming  a long 
acute  angle  with  the  nofe,  I have  but  feldom  feen, 
except  in  acute  and  underftanding  perfons. 

Hitherto  I have  feen  no  eye,  where  the  eyelid 
formed  a horizontal  line  over  the  pupil,  that  did  not 
appertain  to  a very  acute,  able,  fubtle  man ; but  be 
It  underftood,  that  I have  met  with  this  eye  in 
very  worthy  men,  but  men  of  great  penetration  and 
iirn  Illation. 

Wide,  open  eyes,  with  the  white  feen  under  the 
apple,  I *have  often  obferved  in  the  timid  and 
phlegmatic,  and  alfo  in  the  courageous  and  rafh. 
When  compared,  however,  the  fiery  and  the  feeble, 
the  determined  and  the  undetermined,  will  eafily  be 
dlftinguifhed.  The  former  are  more  firm,  more 
flrongly  delineated,  have  lefs  obliquity,  have  thicker, 
better  cut,  but  lefs  fkinny  eyelids. 
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ADDITION, 

Prom  the  Gotha  Court  Calendar y I77^>  rather 
from  Buff  on. 

The  colours  moft  common  to  the  eyes  are, 
the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  grey,  and  grey 
mixed  with  white.  The  blue  and  orange  are  moft 
predominant,  and  are  often  found  in  the  fame 
eye.  Eyes  fuppofed  to  be  black  are  only  yellow, 
brown,  or  a deep  orange  \ to  convince  ourfelves  of 
which,  we  need  but  look  at  them  clofely  ; for  when 
feen  at  a diftance,  or  turned  towards  the  light,  they 
appear  to  be  black ; becaufe  the  yellow'-brown  co- 
lour is  fo  contrafted  to  the  white  of  the  eye, 
that  the  oppofition  makes  it  fuppofed  black.  Eye» 
alfo  of  a lefs  dark  colour  pafs  for  black  eyes,  but 
are  not  efteemed  fo  fine  as  the  other,  becaufe  the 
contrail  is  not  fo  great.  There  are  alfo  yellow 
and  light  yellow  eyes,  which  do  not  appear  black, 
becaufe  the  colours  are  not  deep  enough  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  ftiade. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  perceive  fhades  of 
orange,  yellow,  grey,  and  blue,  in  the  fame  eye ; 
and  whenever  blue  appears,  however  fmall  the 
tinfture,  it  becomes  the  predominant  colour,  and 
appears  in  ftreaks  over  the  whole  iris.  The  orange 
is  in  flakes,  round,  and  at  fome  little  diftance  from 
the  pupil  5 but  is  fo  ftrongly  eflaced  by  the  blue, 
that  the  eye  appears  wholly  blue,  and  the  mixture 
of  orange  is  only  perceived  when  clofely  infpedled. 

The  fineft  eyes  are  thofe  which  we  imagine  to 
be  black  or  blue.  Vivacity  and  fire,  which  are 
the  principal  chara6leriftics  of  the  eyes,  are  the 
more  emitted  when  the  colours  are  deep  and  con- 
trafted, rather  than  when  flightly  ftiaded.  Black 
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eyes  have  mofl  ftrength  of  expreffion,  and  mofi  yU 
vacity;  but  the  blue  have  nioft  rnildnefs,  and  per- 
haps are  more  arch.  In  the  former  there  is  an 
ardour  uninterruptedly  bright,  becaufe  the  colour, 
which  appears  to  us  uniform,  every  way  emits  fimi- 
lar  reflexions.  But  modifications  are  diftinguifiied 
in  the  light  which  animates  blue  eyes,  becaufe 
there  are  various  tints  of  colour,  which  produce 
various  refleXions. 

There  are  eyes  which  are  remarkable  for  having 
what  may  be  faid  to  be  no  colour.  They  appear  to 
be  differently  cenftituted  from  others.  The  iris 
has  only  fome  fliades  of  blue,  or  grey,  fo  feeble,  that 
they  are,  in  fome  parts,  almoft  white  j and  the 
fliades  of  orange  which  intervene  are  fo  fmall 
that  they  fcarcely  can  be  diftinguifiied  from  grey  or 
white,  notwithftanding  the  contrail  of  thefe  co- 
lours. The  black  of  the  pupil  is  then  too  mark- 
ing, becaufe  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  not  deep  enough,, 
and,  as  I may  fay,  we  fee  only  the  pupil  in  the 
centre  of  the  eye.  Thefe  eyes  are  unmeaning,, 
and  appear  to  be  fixed  and  aghaft. 

There  are  alfo  eyes,  the  colour  of  the  iris  of 
which  is  almoft  green  ; but  thefe  are  more  uncom- 
mon than  the  blue,  the  grey,  the  yellow,  and  the 
yellow-brown.  There  are  alfo  people  whofe  eyes 
are  not  both  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  images  of  our  fecret  agitations  are  par- 
ticularly painted  in  the  eyes.  The  eye  appertains 
more  to  the  foul  than  any  other  organ  •,  feems  af- 
feXed  by,  and  to  participate  in,  all  its  motions  ^ 
expreftes  fenfations  the  moft  lively,  paffions  the 
moft  tumultuous,  feelings  the  moft  delightful,  and 
fentiments  the  moft  delicate.  It  explains  them  in 
all  their  force,  in  all  their  purity,  as  they  take 
birth  ; and  tranfmits  them  by  traits  fo  rapid,  as  to 
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infufe  into  other  minds  the  fire,  the  aQiivIty,  the 
very  image  with  which  themfelves  are  infpired. 
The  eye  at  once  receives  and  refle£ls  the  intellw 
gence  of  thought,  and  the  warmth  of  fenfibility. 
It  is  the  fenfe  of  the  mind,  the  tongue  of  the  un- 
derftanding/’ 

Again,  As  In  nature,  fo  In  art,  the  eyes  are 
differently  formed  in  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and 
in  heads  of  ideal  beauty,  fo  that  the  eye  itfelf  is 
the  diftinguifhing  token.  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Apollo,  have  large,  round,  well-arched  eyes,  fhort- 
ened  in  length,  in  order  that  the  arch  may  be  the 
higher.  Pallas,  in  like  manner,  has  large  eyes  5 
but  the  upper  eyelid,  which  is  drawn  up,  is  ex- 
preffive  of  attraftion  and  langulfhmenc.  Such  an 
eye  diftinguifhes  the  heavenly  Venus  Urania  from 
Juno  ; yet  the  ftatue  of  this  Venus  bearing  a dia«- 
dem,  has  for  that  reafon  often  been  miftaken,  by 
thofe  who  have  not  made  this  obfervation,  for  the 
ftatue  of  Juno.  Many  of  the  modern  artifts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  defirous  of  excelling  the  ancients, 
and  to  give  what  Homer  calls  the  ox-eye,  by  mak- 
ing the  pupil  projeft,  and  feem  to  ftart  from  the 
fbcket.  Such  an  eye  has  the  modern  head  of  the 
errone’oufly  fuppofed  Cleopatra,  in  the  Mediceaii' 
villa,  and  which  prefents  the  idea  of  a perfon 
ftrangled.  The  fame  kind  of  eye  a young  artift 
has  given  to  the  ftatue  of  the  Holy  Virgin, . in  the 
church  St.  Carlo  al  Torfo.” 

I {hall  quote  one  more  paffage  from^  Paracelfus, 
who,  though  an  aftrological  enthufiaft,  was  a man 
of  prodigious  genius : 

To  come  to  the  practical  part,,  and  give  pro- 
per figns,  with  {bme  of  their  fignifications,  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  blacknefs  in  tlic  eyes  generally 
denotes  health,  a firm  mind,  not  v/avering,  . but  cou- 
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rageous,  true,  and  honourable.  Grey  eyes  gene- 
rally denote  deceit,  inftability,  and  indecifion. 
Short  fight  denotes  an  able  projeQ:or,  crafty  and 
intriguing  in  aftion.  The  fquinting,  or  falfe- 
fighted,  who  fee  on  both  fides,  or  over  and  under, 
certainly  denotes  a deceitful,  crafty  perfon,  not 
eafily  deceived,  miftruftful,  and  not  always  to  be 
trufted  ; one  who  willingly  avoids  labour  where  he 
can,  indulging  in  idlenefs,  play,  ufury,  and  pil- 
fering. Small  and  deep  funken  eyes  are  bold  in 
oppofition  ; not  difcouraged,  intriguing,  and  ac- 
tive in  wickednefs ; capable  of  fulFering  much. 
Large  eyes  denote  a covetous  greedy  man,  and 
efpecially  when  they  are  prominent.  Eyes  in  con- 
tinual motion  fignify  fliort  or  weak  fight,  fear  and 
care.  The  winking  eye  denotes  an  amorous  dif- 
pofitlon,  forefight,  and  quicknefs  in  projeöing. 
The  dpwn-cafl:  eye  thews  fhame  and  modefty.  Red 
eyes  fignify  courage  and  ftrength.  Bright  eyes, 
flow  of  motion,  befpeak  the  hero,  great  afts,  au- 
dacious, cheerful,  one  feared  by  his  enemies.” 

It  will  not  be  expected  I fhould  fubfcribe  to  all 
thefe  opinions,  they  being  moft  of  them  ill  founded, 
at  lead  ill  defined. 


Eyebrows. 

Eyebrows  regularly  arched  are  charaöeriftic  of 
feminine  youth ; reftilinear  and  horizontal,  arc 
mafculine ; arched  and  the  horizontal  combined, 
denote  mafculine  underftanding,  and  feminine 
kindnefs. 

Wild  and  perplexed,  denote  a correfponding 
mind,  unlefs  the  hair  be  foft,  and  they  then  fignify 
gentle  ardour. 


Com- 
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Compreflecl,  firm,  with  the  hairs  running  pa- 
rallel, as  if  cut,  are  one  of  the  moft  decifive  figns 
of  a firm,  manly,  mature  underftanding,  profound 
wifdom,  and  a true  and  unerring  perception. 

Meeting  eyebrows,  held  fo  beautiful  by  the 
Arabs,  and  by  the  old  phyfiognomifts  fuppofed 
to  be  the  mark  of  craft,  I can  neither  believe  to  be 
beautiful,  nor  charafteriftic  of  fuch  a quality. 
They  are  found  in  the  moft  open,  honeft,  and 
worthy  countenances.  It  is  true,  they  give  the 
face  a gloomy  appearance,  and  perhaps  denote 
trouble  of  mind  and  heart. 

Sunken  eyebrows,  fitys  Winkelmann,  impart 
fomething  of  the  fevere  and  melancholy  to  the 
head  of  Antinous. 

I never  yet  faw  a profound  thinker,  or  even  a 
man  of  fortitude  and  prudence,  with  weak,  high 
eyebrows,  which  in  fome  meafure  equally  divide 
the  forehead. 

Weak  eyebrows  denote  phlegm  and  debility, 
though  there  are  choleric  and  powerful  men  who 
have  them ; but  this  weaknefs  of  eyebrows  is  al- 
ways a dedudlion  from  power  and  ardour. 

Angular,  ftrong,  interrupted  eyebrows,  ever  de- 
note fire  and  productive  aftivity. 

The  nearer  the  eyebrows  are  to  the  eyes,  the 
more  earneft,  deep  and  firm  the  charadler. 

The  more  remote  from  the  eyes,  the  more  vola- 
tile, eafily  moved,  and  lefs  enterprifing. 

Remote  from  each  other,  warm,  open,  quick 
fenfation. 

White  eyebrows  fignify  weaknefs ; and  dark 
brown,  firmnefs. 

The  motion  of  the  eyebrows  contains  numerous 
exprefiions,  efpecially  of  ignoble  paffions,  pride, 
anger,  and  contempt. 

D 6 
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C H A P.  IX- 

Of  the  Nofe, 

T HAVE  generally  confidered  the  Nofe  as  the 
foundation  or  abutment  of  the  brain.  Whoever 
is  acquainted  with  the  Gothic  arch  will  perfeftly 
underftand  what  I mean  by  this  abutment : for 
upon  this  the  whole  power  of  the  arch  of  the  fore- 
head  refts,  and  without  it  the  mouth  and  cheeks 
would  be  opprefled  by  miferable  ruins. 

A beautiful  nofe  will  never  be  found  accompany- 
ing an  ugly  countenance.  An  ugly  perfon  may 
have  fine  eyes,  but  not  a handfome  nofe.  I meet 
with  theufands  of  beautiful  eyes  before  one  fuch 
nofe  5 and  wherever  I find  the  latter,  it  denotes  an 
extraordinary  charaöer.  The  following  is  requifite 
to  the  perfeöily  beautiful  nofe  : 

Its  length  fliould  equal  the  length  of  the  fore- 
head. At  the  top  fhould  be  a gentle  indenting*. 
Viewed  in  front,  the  back  fhould  be  broad,  and 
nearly  parallel,  yet  above  the  centre  fomething 
broader.  The  button,  or  end  of  the  nofe,  muft. 
be  neither  hard  nor  flefhy,  and  its  under  outline 
muft  be  remarkably  definite,  well  delineated,  nei- 
ther pointed  nor  very  broad.  The  Tides  feen  in 
front  muft  be  well  defined,  and  the  defeending 
noftrils  gently  fhortened.  Viewed  in  profile,  the 
bottom  of  the  nofe  fliould  not  have  more  than  one 
third  of  its  length.  The  noftrils  above  muft  be 
pointed  j below,  round,  and  have  in  general  a 
gentle  curve,  and  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
by  the  profile  of  the  upper  lip.  The  fides,  or  arch. 
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€)[  tlie  nofe,  muft  be  a kind  of  wall.  Above,  it 
mull  clofe  well  with  the  arch  of  the  eyebone,  and 
near  the  eye  muft  be  at  leaft  half  an  inch  irr 
breadth.  Such  a nofe  is  of  more  worth  than  a 
kingdom.  There  are.  Indeed,  innumerable  ex- 
cellent men  with  defective  nofes,  but  their  excel- 
lence is  of  a very  different  kind.  I have  feen  the 
pureft,  moft  capable,  and  nobleft  perfons,  with 
fmall  nofes,  and  hollow  in  profile  ; but  their  worth 
moft  confifted  in  fuffering,  liftening,  learning,  and 
enjoying  the  beautiful  influences  of  imagination  ^ 
provided  the  other  parU  of  the  form  were  well  or- 
ganized. Nofes,  on  the  contrary,  which  are 
arched  near  the  forehead,  are  capable  of  command^ 
can  rule,  aft,  overcome,  deftroy.  Reftilinear 
nofes  may  be  called  the  key-ftone  between  the  two 
extremes.  They  equally  aft  and  fuffer  with  power 
and  tranquillity. 

Boerhaave,  Socrates,  Laireffe,  had,  more  or  lefs^ 
ugly  nofes,  and  yet  were  great  men  5 but  their  cha^ 
rafter  was  that  of  gentlenefs  and  patience. 

I have  never  yet  feen  a nofe  wnth  a broad  back,, 
whether  arched  or  reftilinear,  that  did  not  apper- 
tain to  an  extraordinary  man.  We  may  examine 
thoufands  of  countenances,  and  numbers  of  por- 
traits, of  fuperior  men,  before  we  find  fuch  a one. 

Thefe  nofes  were  poffeffed,  more  or  lefs,  by 
Raynal,  Fauftus  Socinus,  Swift,  Caefar  Borgia, 
Clepzecker,  Anthony  Pagi,  John  Charles  von 
Enkenberg  (a  man  of  Herculean  ftrength),  Paul 
Sarpi,  Peter  de  MedicIs,  Francis  Caraeci,  Caffmi, 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  Titian. 

There  are  alfo  nofes  that  are  not  broad  backed, 
but  fmall  near  the  forehead,  of  extraordinary  powers 
but  their  power  is  rather  elaftic  and  momentary 
than  produiftivCr  ♦ 


The 
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The  Tartars  generally  have  flat  indented  nofes ; 
the  negroes  broad,  and  the  Jews  hawk  nofes. 
The  nofes  of  Engliflimen  are  feldom  pointed,  but 
generally  round.  The  Dutch,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  portraits,  feldom  have  handforne  or  fig- 
nificant  nofes.  The  nofe  of  the  Italian  is  large 
and  energetic.  The  great  men  of  France,  in  my 
opinion,  have  the  charafteriftic  of  their  greatnefs 
generally  in  the  nofe  : to  prove  which,  examine 
the  colleftion  of  portraits  byPerrault  and  Morin. 

Small  noftrils  are  ufually  an  indubitable  fign  of 
imenterprifmg  timidity.  The  open,  breathing  nof- 
tril,  is  as  certain  a token  of  fenfibility,  which  may 
eafily  degenerate  into  fenfuality. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Month  and  Lips. 

The  contents  of  the  mind  are  communicated 
to  the  mouth.  Plow  full  of  character  is  the 
mouth,  whether  at  reft  or  fpeaking,  by  its  infinite 
powers ! 

Whoever  internally  feels  the  worth  of  this  mem- 
ber, fo  different  from  every  other  member,  fo  in- 
reparable,  fo  not  to  be  defined,  fo  fimple,  yet  fo 
various ; whoever,  I fay,  knows  and  feels  this 
worth,  will  fpeak  and  a£l  with  divine  wifdom. 
Oh ! wherefore  can  I only  imperfe£lly  and 
tremblingly  declare  all  the  honours  of  the  mouth — 
the  chief  feat  of  wifdom  and  folly,  power  and  de-  j 
bility,  virtue  and  vice,  beauty  and  deformity,  of 

the 
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tlie  human  mind— the  feat  of  all  love,  all  hatred,  all 
fincerity,  all  fallehood,  all  humility,  all  pride,  all 
diflimulation,  and  all  truth  ? 

Oh  ! with  what  adoration  would  I fpeak,  and  be 
filent,  were  I a more  perfect  man  ! Oh  ! difcordant, 
degraded  humanity!  Oh  I mournful  fecret  of  my 
mifinformed  youth  ! When,  Omnifcience,  flialt  thou 
(land  revealed  ? Unworthy  as  I am,  yet  do  I adore. 
Yet  worthy  I {hall  be;  worthy  as  the  nature  of  man 
will  permit : for  he  who  created  me,  gave  me  a 
mouth  to  glorify  him  I 

Painters  and  defigners,  what  fhall  I fay  that 
may  induce  you  to  ftudy  this  facred  organ,  in  all 
its  beauteous  expreffions,  all  its  harmony  and  pro- 
portion ? 

Take  plafter  imprefiions  of  charaflerifllc  mouths, 
of  the  living  and  the  dead ; draw  after,  por^e 
over  them  ; learn,  obferve,  continue  day  after  day 
to  ftudy  one  only  *,  and,  having  perfectly  ftudied 
that,  you  will  have  ftudied  many.  Oh  I pardon 
me ; my  heart  is  oppreffed.  Among  ten  or 
twenty  draughtfman,  to  whom  for  three  years  I 
have  preached,  whom  I have  inftm£led,  have 
drawn  examples  for,  not  one  have  I found  who 
felt  as  he  ought  to  feel,  faw  what  was  to  be 
feen,  or  could  reprefent  that  which  was  evident. 
What  can  I hope  ? ^ v 

Every  thing  may  be  expefted  from  a colleftj 
of  charafteriftic  plafter  imprefiions,  which  migh^ 
fo  eafily  be  made,  were  fuch  a colleftlon  only  once 
formed.  But  who  can  fay  whether  fuch  obferva- 
tions  might  not  declare  too  much  ? The  human 
machine  may  be  incapable  of  fufFering  to  be 
thus  analyfeA  Man,  perhaps,  might  not  en- 
dure fuch  clofe  infpeftion ; and,  therefore,  having 
eyes,  he  fees  not.— I fpeak  it  with  tears  j and  why  I 

weep, 
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weep,  thou  knowefl,  who  with  me  Inquireft  into' 
the  worth  of  man.  And  you,  weaker,  yet  can- 
did, though  on  this  occafion  unfeeling  readers^ 
pardon  me  I 

Obferve  the  following  rules  : Diftlnguilh  in  each 
mouth  the  upper  lip  fingly  j the  under  lip  the’ 
fame  ; the  line  formed  by  the  union  of  both  when- 
tranquilly  clofed,  if  they  can  be  clofed  without 
conllraint;  the  middle  of  the -upper  lip,  in  parti- 
cular, and  of  the  under  lipj  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  line  at  each  end ; and,  laftly,  the  extend- 
ing of  the  middle  line  on  both  fides.  For,  unlefs 
you  thus  diftinguifh,  you  will  not  be  able  to  deli- 
neate the  mouth  accurately* 

As  are  the  lips,  fo  is  the  charafter.  Firm  lips,, 
firm  chara<£l:er;  weak  lips^  and  quick  in  motion j 
weak  and  wavering  charaSer. 

Well  defined',  large,  and  proportionate  lips,, 
the  middle  line  of  which  is  equally  ferpentine  on 
both  fides,  and  eafy  to  be  drawn,  though  they  may 
denote  an  inclination  to  pleafure,:  are  never  feen  in 
a bad,  mean,  common,  falfe,  crouching,  vicious 
countenance. 

A liplefs  mouth,  refembling  a fingle  line,  de- 
notes coldnefs,  Induftry,  a love  of  order,  preci- 
fion,  houfewifery ; and  if  it  be  drawn  upwards  at 
the  two  ends,  affectation,  pretenfion,  vanity,  and, 
•wdiich  may  ever  be  the  produClion  of  cool  vanity, 
malice. 

Very  fiefhy  lips  mull  ever  have  to  contend  with 
fenfuality  and  indolence  : the  cut-through,  fliarp- 
drawn  lip,  with  anxiety  and  avarice. 

Calm  lips,  well  clofed,.  without  conftraint,  and 
well  delineated,  certainly  betoken  confideration, 
difcretion,  and  firmnefs. 

A mild  overhanging  upper  lip  generally  fignifies 
2 goodnefs. 
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goodnefs.  There  are  innumerable  good  perfons 
aifo  with  projefting  under  lips : but  the  goodnefs 
of  the  latter  is  rather  cold  fidelity^  and  well-mean- 
ing, than  warm  aftive  friendfhlp* 

The  under  lip  hollowed  in  the  middle,  denotes  3 
fanciful  charadler.  Let  the  moment  be  remarked,. 
Mdien  the  conceit  of  the  jocular  man  defcends  ta 
the  lip,  and  it  will  be  feen  to  be  a little  hollow  in 
the  middle- 

A clofed  mouth,  not  ftiarpened,  not  affedled, 
always  denotes  courage  and  fortitude;  and  the  open 
mouth  always  clofes  where  courage  is  indifpenfible. 
Opennefs  of  mouth  fpeaks  complaint ; and  clofenefs,^ 
endurance* 

Though  phyfiognomifts  have  as  yet  but  little  no- 
ticed, yet  much  might  be  faid  concerning  the  lip  im- 
proper, or  the  flefhy  covering  of  the  upper  teeth,, 
on  which  anatomifts  have  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
yet  bellowed  any  name,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
curtain,,  or  pallium,  extending  from  the  beginning 
of  the  nofe  to  the  red  upper  lip  proper. 

If  the  upper  lip  improper  be  long,  the  proper 
is  always  fhort ; if  it  be  fhort  and  hollow,  the 
proper  will  be  large  and  curved — another  certain  de- 
rnonftration  of  the  conformity  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance. Hollow  upper  lips  are  much  lefs  common, 
than  flat  and  perpendicular  : the  charadler  they 
note  is  equally  uncommon. 
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CHAP*  XL 

Of  the  7eeth  and  Chin. 

TOOTHING  is  more  ftrlking,  or  continually  vi- 
fible,  than  the  chara61:erifl:ic3  of  the  teeth>  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  difplay  themfelves.  The 
following  are  the  obfervations  I have  made  thereon: 

Small,  fliort  teeth,  which  have  generally  been 
held  by  the  old  phyfiognomifts  to  denote  weaknefs,. 
I have  remarked  in  adults  of  extraordinary  ftrength  j, 
but  they  feldom  were  of  a pure  white. 

Long  teeth  are  certain  ßgns  of  weaknefs  and  pu- 
fillanlmity.  White,  clean,  well-arranged  teeth,  vifible 
as  foon  as  the  mouth  opens,  but  not  projedling,  nor 
always  entirely  feen,  I have  never  met  with  in 
adults,  except  in  good,  acute,  honeft,  candid,  faith- 
ful mem 

I have  alfo  met  foul,  uneven,  and  ugly  teeth,  in 
perfons  of  the  above  good  charafter-,  but  it  was 
always  either  ficknefs,  or  fome  mental  imperfe£lion, 
which  gave  this  deformity. 

Whoever  leaves  his  teeth  foul,  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  clean  them,  certainly  betrays  much  of  the 
negligence  of  his  charadler,  which  does  him  no 
honour. 

As  are  the  teeth  of  man,  that  is  to  fay,  their  form, 
pofition,  and  cleanlinefs  (fo  far  as  the  latter  depends 
on  himfelf),  fo  is  his  tafle. 

Wherever  the  upper  gum  is  very  vifible  at  the 
firft  opening  of  the  lips,  there  is  generally  much 
cold  and  phlegm. 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  written  upon  the  teeth, 
though  they  are  generally  negle£led  in  all  hiftorical 
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paintings.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  but 
obferve  the  teeth  of  an  individual  during  the  courfe 
of  a fingle  day,  or  contemplate  an  apartment  crowd- 
ed with  fools.  We  fhould  not  then,  for  a moment, 
deny  that  the  teeth,  in  conjundtion  with  the  lips, 
are  very  characleriilic  5 or  that  phyfiognomy  haa 
gained  another  token,  w^hich  triumphs  over  all  tht 
arts  of  diflimulation. 


The  Chin* 

I am,  from  numerous  experiments,  convinced 
that  the  projecting  chin  ever  denotes  fomething  po- 
fitive,  and  the  retreating  fomething  negative.  The 
prefence  or  abfence  of  ftrength  in  man  is  often  fig- 
nified  by  the  chin. 

I have  never  feen  fharp  indentings  in  the  middle 
of  the  chin  but  in  men  of  cool  underftanding,  uu- 
lefs  when  fomething  evidently  contradictory  ap- 
peared in  the  countenance. 

The  pointed  chin  is  generally  held  to  be  a figa 
©f  acutenefs  and  craft,  though  I know  very  worthy 
perfons  with  fuch  chins.  Their  craft  is  the  craft 
of  the  befl:  dramatic  poetry. 

The  foft,  fat,  double  chin,  generally  points  out 
the  epicure  \ and  the  angular  chin  is  feldom  found 
but  in  difereet,  well  difpofed,  firm  men. 

Flatnefs  of  chin  fpeaks  the  cold  and  dry ; fmall- 
nefs,  fear  5 and  roundnefs,  with  a dimple,  bene- 
volence. 
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CHAP.  XIL 
Of  Sculls, 

TTOW  much  may  the  anatomifi;  fee  In  the  mere 
fcull  of  man  f Plow  much  more  the  phyfiogno- 
mift  ! And  how  much  the  mofl.  the  anatomift  who 
is  a phj^fiognomift  ! I blufh  when  I think  how  much 
I ought  to  know,  and  of  how  much  I am  ignorant, 
while  writing  on  a part  of  the  body  of  man  which 
i-s  fo  fuperior  to  all  that  fcience  has  yet  difeovered 
to  all  belief,  to  all  conception  ! 

I confider  the  fyftem  of  the  bones  as  the  great 
outline  of  man,  and  the  fcull  as  the  principal  part 
of  that  fyftem.  I pay  more  attention  to  the  form 
and  arching  of  the  fcull,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted 
with  it,  than  all  my  predeceflbrs ; and  I have  con- 
Cdered  this  moft  firm,  leaft  changeable,  and  far 
beft  defined  part  of  the  human  body,  as  the  found- 
ation of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy.  I ftiall  there- 
fore be  permitted  to  be  particular  in  my  obferva- 
tions  on  this  member  of  the  human  body. 

I confefs,  that  I fcarcely  know  where  to  begin, 
where  to  end,  what  to  fay,  or  what  to  omit.  I 
think  it  ad vi fable  to  premife  a few  w^ords  concern- 
ing the  generation  and  formation  of  human  bones.^ 
The  whole  of  the  human  foetus  is  at  firft  fuppofed 
to  be  only  a foft  mucilaginous  fubftance,  homoge- 
neous in  all  its  parts  ; and  that  the  bones  themfelves 
are  but  a kind  of  coagulated  fluid,  which  afterw^ards 
becomes  membraneous,  then  cartilaginous,  and  at 
kft  hard  bone. 
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As  tills  vifcous  congelation,  originally  fo  tranfpa- 
rent  and  tender,  increafcs,  it  becomes  thicker  and 
more  opaque,  and  a dark  point  makes  its  appearance 
different  from  the  cartilage,  and  of  the  nature  of 
bone,  but  not  yet  perfeftly  hard.  This  point  may 
be  called  the  kernel  of  the  future  bone,  the  centre 
round  which  the  offification  extended. 

We  muft,  however,  confider  the  coagulation 
‘attached  to  the  cartilage  as  a mafs  without  Ihape^ 
and  only  with  a proper  propenfity  for  afluming  its 
future  form.  In  its  earlieft,  tenderell  ftate,  the 
traces  of  it  are  exprelfed  upon  the  cartilage,  though 
-very  imperfe£lly. 

With  refpedf  to  the  bony  kernels,  we  find  dif- 
ferences which  feem  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
future  bones.  The  fimple  and  fmaller  bones  have 
^ach  only  one  kernel ; but,  in  the  more  grofs,  thick, 
and  angular,  there  are  feveral,  in  different  parts  of 
the  original  cartilage  ; and  it  muft  be  remarked, 
that  the  number  of  the  joining  bones  is  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  the  kernels. 

In  the  bones  of  the  fcull,  the  round  kernel  fir  ft 
is  apparent,  in  the  centre  of  each  piece ; and  the 
ofiification  extends  Itfelf,  like  radii  from  the  centre, 
in  filaments,  which  increafe  in  length,  thicknefs, 
and  folidity,  and  are  Interwoven  with  each  other 
like  net-work.  Hence  thefe  delicate,  indented  fea- 
:tures  of  the  fcull,  when  its  various  parts  are  at  length 
joined. 

We  have  hitherto  only  fpoken  of  the  firft  ftage 
of  ofiification.  TThe  lecond  begins  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month,  when  the  bones,  together  with  the 
reft  of  the  parts,  are  more  perfeftly  formed,  and, 
in  the  progrefs  of  offification,  include  the  whole 
cartilage,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs  life  of  the 
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creature,  and  the  original  different  impulfe  and 
power  of  motion  in  the  being. 

Agreeable  to  their  original  formation  through 
each  fucceeding  period  of  age,  they  will  continue 
to  increafe  in  thicknefs  and  hardnefs.  But  on  this 
fubjeft  anatomifts  difagree — So  let  them.  Future 
phyfiognomifts  may  confider  this  more  at  large. 
I retreat  from  conteft,  and  will  travel  in  the  high 
road  of  certainty,  and  confine  myfelf  to  what  is 
vifible. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  aölvity  of  the 
mufcles,  veffels,  and  other  parts  which  furround  the 
bones,  contribute  much  to  their  formation,  and 
gradual  increafe  in  hardnefs. 

The  remains  of  the  cartilaginous  in  the  young 
bones,  will,  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  month,  de- 
creafe  in  quantity,  harden,  and  whiten,  as  the  bony 
parts  approach  perfection.  Some  bones  obtain  a 
certain  degree  of  firmnefs  In  much  lefs  time  than 
ethers , as,  for  example,  the  fcull  bones,  and  the 
fmall  bones  within  the  ear.  Not  only  whole  bones, 
but  parts  of  a fingle  bone,  are  of  various  degrees 
of  hardnefs.  They  will  be  hardeft  at  the  place 
where  the  kernel  of  offification  began,  and  the 
parts  adjacent ; and  the  rigidity  increafes  more 
flowly  and  infenfibly,  the  harder  the  bones  are,  and 
the  older  the  man  is.  What  was  cartilage  will  be- 
come bone  5 parts  that  were  feparate  will  grow  to- 
gether, and  the  whole  bones  be  deprived  of  moif- 
ture. 

Anatomifts  divide  the  form  into  the  natural  or 
the  effential,  which  is  generally  the  fame  In  all 
bones  in  the  human  body,  how  different  foever 
it  may  be  to  other  bodies ; and  into  the  accidental, 
which  is  fubjeCl  to  various  changes  in  the  fame  in- 
5 dividual. 
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-dividual,  according  to  the  Influence  of  external  ob- 
jcdls,  or,  efpecially,  of  the  gradations  of  age. 

The  firft  is  faunded  in  the  univerfality  of  the  na- 
ture of  parents,  and  the  circumftances  which  na- 
turally and  invariably  attend  propagation.  Ana- 
tomifts  confider  only  the  defignation  of  the  bones  in- 
dividually ; on  thisy  at  leaft,  is  grounded  the  agree- 
ment of  what  they  call  the  elTential  form,  in  diiftlndt 
fubjefts.  This,  therefore,  only  fpeaks  to  the  agree- 
naent  of  human  countenances,  fo  far  as  they  have  each 
two  eyes,  one  nofe,  one  mouth,  arid  other  features 
thus  or  thus  difpofed. 

This  natural  formation  Is  certainly  as  dilFerent 
as  human  countenances  afterwards  are ; which  dif- 
ference is  the  work  of  Nature,  the  original  deftina- 
tion  of  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things.  The 
phyfionomift  diftinguifhes  between  original  form 
and  deviations. 

Each  bone  hath  Its  original  form^,  its  individual 
capacity  of  form.  It  may,  it  does  continually  alter ; 
but  it  never  acquires  the  peculiar  form  of  another 
bone,  which  was  originally  different.  The  acci- 
dental changes  of  bones,  however  great,  or  differ- 
ent from  the  original  form,  are  yet  ever  governed 
by  the  nature  of  this  original  individual  form ; 
nor  can  any  power  of  preffure  ever  fo  change  the 
original  form,  but  that,  if  compared  to  another 
fyftem  of  bones  that  has  fuffered  an  equal  preffure, 
it  will  be  perfectly  diflinft.  As  little  as  the 
Ethiopian  can  change  his  fkin,  or  the  leopard  his 
fpots,  whatever  be  the  changes  to  which  they  may 
be  fubjedl,  as  little  can  the  original  form  of  any 
bone  be  changed  into  the  original  form  of  any 
other  bone. 

Veffels  every  where  penetrate  the  bones,  fupply- 
ing  them  with  juices  and  marrow.  The  younger 

the 
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the  bone  is,  the  more  are  there  of  thefe  veflcls — coä* 
fequently  the  more  porous  and  flexible  are  the  bones, 
and  the  reverfe.  The  period  when  fuch  or  fuch 
changes  take  place  in  the  bones  cannot  eafily  be  de- 
.fined  ; it  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  men  and 
accidental  circumftances. 

Large  and  long  and  multiform  bones,  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  oflification  and  growth,  at  firfl 
confift  of  feveral  pieces,  the  fmaller  of  which  are 
called  fupplemental.  The  bone  remains  imperfeci 
;till  thefe  become  incorporated.  Hence  their  poffi- 
ble  diflortion  in  children,  by  the  rickets,  and  other 
^ifeafes. 


CHAP.  XIII 


-Suggeßlons  to  the  Phyfiognomi/l  concerning  the  SculL 
HE  fcientific  phyfiegnomifl:  ought  to  diredl:  his 


attention  to  the  diflortion  of  the  bones,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  head.  He  ought  to  learn  accu- 
rately to  remark,  compare  and  define  the  firfl 
form  of  children,  and  the  num.erous  relative  de- 
%dations.  He  ought  to  have  attained  that  precifion 
that  fliould  enable  him  to  fay,  at  beholding  the 
head  of  a new-born  infant,  of  half  a year,  a year, 
or  two  years  old,  Such  and  fuch  will  be  the 
form  of  the  fyflem  of  the  bones,  under  fuch  and 
fuch  limitations and  on  viewing  the  fcull  at 
ten,  twelve,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
Such  or  fuch  was  the  form,  eight,  ten,  or  twenty 
years  ago ; and  fuch  or  fuch  will  be  the  form, 
eight,  ten,  or  twenty  years  hence,  violence  ex- 
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cepted.’^  He  ought  to  be  able  to  fee  the  youtk 
in  the  boy,  and  the  man  in  the  youth  ; and,  on  the 
reverfe,  the  youth  in  the  man,  the  boy  in  the  youth, 
the  infant  in  the  boy,  and,  lailly,  the  embryo  iu 
its  proper  individual  form. 

Let  us,  O ye  who  adore  that  Wifdom  which 
has  framed  all  things  ! contemplate,  a moment 
longer,  the  human  fcull.  There  are,  in  the  bare 
feuli  of  man,  the  fame  varieties  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  external  form  of  the  living  man. 

As  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  external  form  of 
man  is  one  of  the  indeftruftiblc  pillars  of  phyfio- 
gnomy,  no  lefs  fo,  in  my  opinion,  muft  the  infi- 
nite varieties  of  the  fcull  itfelf  be.  What  I have 
hereafter  to  remark  will,  in  part,  fhew  that  wc 
ought  particularly  to  begin  by  that,  if,  inflead  of  a 
fubje£l  of  curiofity  or  amufement,  we  would  willi 
to  make  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  univerfally 
ufeful. 

I fliall  {hew  that  from  the  ftruclure,  form,  out- 
line, and  properties  of  the  bones,  not  all,  indeed, 
but  much  may  be  difeovered,  and  probably  more 
than  from  all  the  other  parts. 

OhjeElton  and  Anfwer. 

What  anfwer  fhall  I make  to  that  obje£lion, 
with  which  a certain  anti-phyfiGgnomiil  has  made 
himfelf  fo  merry  ? 

In  the  catacombs  near  Rome  (fays  he)  a num-» 
ber  of  ficeletons  were  found,  which  were  fuppofed 
to  be  the  relics  of  faints,  and,  as  fuch,  were  ho- 
noured. After  fome  time,  feveral  learned  men 
began  to  doubt  whether  thefe  had  really  been  the 
fepulchres  of  the  firft  chriftians  and  martyrs,  and 
even  to  fufpedb  that  malefaftors  and  banditti 
might  have  been  buried  there.  T he  piety  of  the 
E faithful 
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faithful  was  thus  much  puzzled  ; but  if  the  fcience 
of  phyfiognomy  be  fo  certain^  they  might  have  re- 
moved all  their  doubts  by  fending  for  Lavater,  who 
with  very  little  trouble,  by  merely  examining  and 
touching  them,  might  have  diftinguilhed  the  bones 
of  the  faints  from  the  bones  of  the  banditti,  and 
thus  have  reftored  the  true  relics  to  their  juft  and 
original  pre-eminence.” 

‘‘  The  conceit  is  whimfical  enough  (anfwers  a 
cold  and  phlegmatic  friend  of  phyfiognomy) ; but, 
having  tired  ourfelves  with  laughing,  let  us  exa- 
mine what  would  have  been  the  confequence  had 
this  ftory  been  faft.  According  to  our  opinion, 
the  phyfiognomift  would  have  remarked  great  dif- 
ferences in  a number  of  bones,  particularly  in  the 
fculls,  which,  to  the  ignorant,  would  have  ap- 
peared perfeftly  fimilar ; and,  having  clafted  his 
heads,  and  ftiewn  their  immediate  gradations,  and 
the  contraft  of  the  two  extremes,  we  may  prefume, 
the  attentive  fpeftator  would  have  been  inclined 
to  pay  fome  refpeft  to  his  conjectures  on  the  qua- 
lities and  activity  of  brain  which  each  formerly 
contained. 

Befides,  when  we  refleCt  how  certain  it  is  that 
many  malefaCtors  have  been  poftefled  of  extraordi- 
nary abilities  and  energy,  and  how  uncertain  it  is 
whether  many  of  the  faints  who  are  honoured  with 
red-letter  days  in  the  calendar,  ever  poflefted  fuch 
qualities,  we  find  the  queftion  fo  intricate  that  we 
fiiould  be  inclined  to  pardon  the  poor  phyfiognomift 
were  he  to  refufe  an  anfwer,  and  leave  the  decifion 
to  the  great  infallible  Judge.” 

Further  Reply, 

Let  us  endeavour  farther  to  inveftigate  the  quef- 
tion; for,  though  this  anfwer  is  good,  it  is  infufficient. 

A Who 
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Who  ever  yet  pretended  abfolutely  to  diftinguifh 
faints  from  banditti,  by  infpefting.only  the  fculi  ? 

To  me  it  appears,  that  juftice  requires  we  ihould, 
in  all  our  decifions  concerning  books,  men,  and 
opinions,  judge  each  according  to  their  pretenfions, 
and  not  aferibe  pretenfions  which  have  not  been 
made  to  any  man. 

I have  heard  of  no  phyfiognomift  who  has  had, 
and  I am  certain  that  I myfelf  never  have  had, 
any  fuch  prefumption.  Notwithftanding  which  I 
maintain  as  a truth  moll  demonftrable,  that,  by 
the  mere  form,  prof?:?rtion,  hardnefs,  or  weaknefs 
of  the  fculi,  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  gene- 
ral character  may  be  known  with  the  greateft 
certainty.  But,  as  hath  been  often  repeated, 
ftrength  and  weaknefs  are  neither  virtue  nor  vice, 
faint  nor  malefa£lor. 

Power,  like  riches,  may  be  employed  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  detriment  of  fociety,  the  fame  as  wealth 
may  be  in  the  pofTeflion  of  a faint  or  a demon } 
and  as  it  is  with  wealth,  or  arbitrary  pofitive 
power,  fo  is  it  with  natural  innate  power.  As  in  an 
hundred  rich  men  there  are  ninety-nine  who  are 
not  faints,  fo  will  there  fcarcely  be  one  faint  among 
an  hundred  men  born  with  this  power. 

When,  therefore,  we  remark  in  a fculi  great 
original  and  percuflive  power,  we  cannot  indeed 
fay  this  man  was  a malefaflor ; but  we  may  af- 
firm there  was  this  excefs  of  power,  which,  if  it 
were  not  qualified  and  tempered  during  life,  there 
is  the  higheft  probability  it  would  have  been  agita- 
ted by  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  would  have  become  a 
general,  a conqueror,  a Csefar,  a Cartouch.  Un- 
der certain  circumftances  he  would  probably  have 
a£led  in  a certain  manner,  and  his  adlions  would 
have  varied  according  to  the  variation  of  circum- 
£ 2 fiances ; 
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ftances ; but  be  would  always  have  acted  with  ar- 
dour, tempeftuoufly,  always  as  a ruler  and  a con- 
queror. 

Thus,  alfo,  we  may  affirm  of  certain  other  fculls, 
which,  in  their  whole  ftrudlure  and  form,  difcover 
tendernefs,aud  a refemblance  to  parchment,  that  they 
denote  weaknefs  ; a mere  capability  of  perceptive, 
without  percuffive,  without  creative  power.  There- 
fore, under  certain  circumftances,  fuch  perfons 
would  have  aÖied  weakly.  They  would  not  have 
had  the  native  power  of  withftanding  this  or  that 
temptation,  of  engaging  in  this  or  that  enterprife. 
In  the  faihionable  world,  they  would  have  a£led 
the  fop,  the  libertine  in  a more  confined  circle,  and 
the  enthufiaftic  faint  in  a convent. 

Oh  ! how  differently  may  the  fame  power,  the 
fame  fenfibility,  the  fame  capacity,  aft,  feel, 
and  conceive,  under  different  circumftances  ! And 
hence  we  may,  in  part,  comprehend  the  pofiibility 
of  predeftination  and  liberty  in  one  and  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

Take  a man  of  the  commoneft  underftanding  to 
a charnel-houfc,  and  make  him  attentive  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  fculls  ; in  a fhort  time  he  will  either 
perceive  of  himfelf,  or  underftand  when  told,  here 
is  ftrength,  there  weaknefs  •,  here  obftinacy,  and 
there  indecifion. 

If  (hewn  the  bald  head  of  Cxfar,  as  painted  by 
Rubens  or  Titian,  or  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  what 
man  would  be  dull  enough  not  to  difcover  that  im- 
pulfive  power,  that  rocky  comprehenfion,  by  which 
they  were  peculiarly  charafterifed ; and  that  more 
ardour,  more  aftion  muft  be  expefted,  than  from  a 
fmooth,  round,  flat  head  ? 

How  charaß^riftic  is  the  fcull  of  Charles  XII  ! 
How  diflerent  from  the  fcull  of  his  biographer 

Voltaire  ! 
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Voltaire  ! Compare  the  fcull  of  Judas  with  the 
fculi  of  Chrift,  after  Holbein,  difcarding  the  muf- 
cular  parts,  and  I doubt,  if  aiked  which  was  the 
wicked  betrayer,  which  the  innocent  betrayed,  whe- 
ther any  one  would  hefitate. 

I will  acknowledge,  that  when  two  determinate 
heads  are  prefented  to  us,  v/ith  fiich  ftriking  dif- 
ferences, and  the  one  of  which  is  known  to  be 
that  of  a malefaffor,  the  other  that  of  a faint,  it 
is  infinitely  more  eafy  to  decide  ; but  he  who  can 
diftinguifh  between  them,  fhould  not  therefore  af- 
firm he  can  diftinguifh  the  fculls  of  faints  from  the 
fculls  of  malefaftors. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  "Who  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  anecdote  in  Herodotus,  that  it  v/as 
polTible,  many  years  afterwards,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  to  diftinguilh  the  fculls  of  the  effeminate 
Medes  from  thofe  of  the  manly  Perfians  ? I think 
I have  heard  the  fame  remark  made  of  the  Swifo 
and  the  Burgundians.  This  at  leaf!:  proves  it  is 
granted  that  we  may  perceive,  in  the  fcull  only, 
a difference  of  flrength  and  manners,  as  well  as  of 
nations.  ‘ 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Difference  of  Sculls^  as  they  relate  to  SeXy  ani 
particularly  to  Nations, — Of  the  Sculls  (f  ChiU 
dren. 


an  Effay  on  the  difference  of  bones,  as  they  re- 
late to  fex,  and  particularly  to  nations,  has 
been  publiflied  by  M.  Fifcher,  which  is  well  de-  . 

E 3 ferving; 
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ferving  oi:  attention.  The  following  are  fomc 
thoughts  on  tlie  fubjecl,  concerning  which  nothing 
Will  be  expected  from  me,  but  very  much  from  M* 
Kamper. 

Conhderation  and  comparifon  of  the  external 
and  internal  make  of  the  body,  in  male  and  fe- 
male, teaches  us,  that  the  one  is  deitined  for  labour 
and  ftrength,  and  the  other  for  beauty  and  pro- 
pagation. The  bones  particularly  denote  maf- 
culine  ftrengLh  in  the  former  ; and,  fo  far  as  the 
ftronger  and  the  prominent  are  more  eafy  to  de- 
Icribe  than  the  lefs  prominent  and  the  weaker,  fo 
far  is  the  male  Ikeleton  and  the  fcull  the  eafieft  to 
define. 

The  general  flrudlure  of  the  bones  in  the  male, 
and  of  the  feuli  in  particular,  is  evidently  of 
ftronger  formation  than  in  the  female.  The  body 
of  the  male  increafes,  from  the  hip  to  the  öioulder, 
in  breadth  and  thicknefs  ; hence  the  broad  fhoul- 
ders  and  fquare  form  of  the  ftrong : whereas  the 
demale  flceleton  gradually  grows  thinner  and  weaker 
from  the  hip  upwards,  and  by  degrees  appears  as  if 
it  were  rounded. 

Even  fmgle  bones  in  the  female  are  more  tender, 
fmooth,  and  round  ; have  fewer  fiiarp  edges,  cutting 
and  prominent  corners. 

W e may  here  properly  cite  the  remark  of  San- 
torinus,  concerning  the  difference  of  fculls,  as  they 
relate  to  fex.  The  aperture  of  the  mouth,  the 
palate,  and  in  general  the  parts  which  form  the 
voice,  are  lefs  in  the  female ; and  the  more  fmall 
and  round  chin,  confequently  the  under  part  of  the 
mouth,  correfpond.’^ 

The  round  or  angular  form  of  the  fcull  may  be 
very  powerfully  ^nd  effentially  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  phyfiognomift,  and  becomes  a fource 

of 
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of  Innumerable  individual  judgments.  Of  this  the 
whole  work  abounds  with  proofs  and  examples. 

No  man  is  perfeddly  like  another,  either  in  exter- 
nal conftruction  or  internal  parts,  whether  great  or 
fmall,  or  in  the  fyftern  of  the  bones.  I find  this 
difference,  not  only  betv/een  nations,  but  betvreen 
perfons  of  the  neareif  kindred  ; but  not  fo  great 
between  thefe,  and  between  perfons  of  the  fame 
nation,  as  betv/een  nations  remote  from  each  other, 
whofe  manners  and  food  are  very  different.  The 
more  confidently  men  converfe  with,  the  more 
they  refemble  each  other,  as  well  in  the  formation 
of  the  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  language,  manners, 
and  food  ; that  is,  fo  far  as  the  formation  of  the 
body  can  be  influenced  by  external  accidents. 
Thofe  nations,  in  a certain  degree,  will  refemble 
each  other,  that  have  commercial  intercourfe,  they 
being  added  upon  by  the  effedd  of  climate,  imi- 
tation and  habit,  which  have  fo  great  an  influ- 
ence in  forming  the  body  and  mind  ; that  is  to  fay, 
the  vifible  and  invifible  powers  of  man  ^ although 
national  charaeder  ftill  remains,  and  wTich  cha- 
radder,  in  reality,  is  much  eafier  to  remark  than  to 
deferibe. 

We  fhali  leave  more  ex  ten  five  inquiries  and  ob- 
fervations  concerning  this  fiibjedd  to  fome  fuch 
perfon  as  Kamper,  and  refrain  as  becomes  us  5 not 
having  obtained  fuflicient  knowledge  of  the  fubjedd 
to  make  remarks  of  our  ov/n,  of  fufficient  im- 
portance. 

Differences  with  refpedd  to  ftrength,  firmnefs, 
ftruddure,  and  proportion  of  the  parts,  are  cer- 
tainly vifible  in  all  the  bones  of  the  fkeletons  of 
different  nations  ; but  moft  in  the  formation  of  the 
countenance,  which  every  where  contains  the  pe- 
culiar exprelfion  of  nature,  of  the  mind. 
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The  fcull  of  a Dutchman,  for  example,  Is  In  ge- 
neral rounder,  with  broader  bones,  curved,  and 
arched  in  all  its  parts,  and  with  the  fides  lefs  flat 
and  comprefl'ed. 

A Calmuc  fcull  will  be  more  rude  and  grofs  ; 
flat  on  the  top,  prominent  at  the  fides ; the  parts 
firm  and  comprelTed,  the  face  broad  and  flat. 

The  fcull  of  the  Ethiopian  is  fleep,  fuddenly* 
elevated;  as  fuddenly  fmall,  (harp,  above  the  eyes; 
beneath  ftrongly  projeding  ; circular,  and  high  be- 
hind. 

In  proportion  as  the  forehead  of  the  Calmuc  is 
flat  and  low,  that  of  the  Ethiopian  is  high  and  nar- 
row ; v/hiie  the  back  part  of  an  European  head  has 
^ much  more  protuberant  arch,  and  fpherical  form 
behind,  than  that  of  a negro. 

Of  the  Sculls  of  Children. 

The  fcull,  or  head,  of  a child,  drawn  upon  pa- 
per, without  additional  circumftance,  will  be  ge- 
nerally known,  and  feldom  confounded  with  the 
head  of  an  adult.  But,  to  keep  them  diftind,  it  is 
nccelfary  the  painter  fhould  not  be  too  hafty  and  in- 
corred  in  his  obfervations  of  what  is  peculiar,  or  fo 
frequently  generalize  the  particular,  which  is  the 
eternal  error  of  painters,  and  of  fo  many  pretended 
phyflognomifts. 

Notwithftanding  Individual  variety,  there  are  cer- 
tain conftant  flgns  proper  to  the  head  of  a child, 
which  as  much  confift  in  the  combination  and  form 
of  the  whole,  as  in  the  Angle  parts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  head  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reft  of  the  body,  the  younger  the 
perfon  is  ; and  it  feems  to  me,  from  comparing 
the  fcull  of  the  embryo,  the  child,  and  the  man, 

that 
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tiiat  the  part  of  the  fcull  which  contains  the  brain 
is  proportionably  larger  than -the  parts  that  compofe 
the  jaw  and  the  countenance.  Hence  it  happens' 
that  the  forehead  in  children,  efpecially  the  upper 
part,  is  generally  fo  prominent. 

' The  bones  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  with  the 
teeth  they  contain,  are  later  in  tKeir  growth,  and 
more  fiowly  attain  perfe£t  formation.  The  under 
part  of  the  head  generally  increafes  more  than  the 
upper,  till  it  has  attained  full  growth.  Several 
procefies  of  the  bones,  as  the  proeejjus  ma77iillaresy 
which  lie  behind  and  under  the  ears,  form  them- 
felves  after  the  birth  5 as  do  alfo,  in  a great  mea-^ 
fure,  various  hidden  finulTes^  or  cavities,  in  thefe 
bones.  The  quill-form  of  thefe  bones,  with  their 
various  points,  ends  and  protuberances,  and  the 
numerous  mufcles  which  are  annexed  to  them,  and 
continually  in  aHion,  make  the  greater  increafe 
and  change  more  poffible  and  eafy  than  can  happen 
in  the  fpherical  bony  covering  of  the  brain,  whem 
once  the  futures  are  entirely  become  folid. 

1 his  unequal  growth-  of  the  two  principal  parts- 
of  the  fcull  muft  neceffarily  produce  an  effentialv 
difference  in  the  whole,  without  enumerating  the 
obtufe  extremities,  the  edges,  fiiarp  corners,  and‘ 
fingle  protuberances,  which  are  chiefly  occafionedi 
by  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles. 

As  the  man  grows,  the  countenance  below  the' 
forehead  becomes  more  protuberant  •,  and  as  tha 
ffdes  of  the  face,  that  is  to  fay,  the  temple-bones, 
which  arc  alfo  flow  in  coming  to  perfection,  con- 
tinually remove  farther  from  each  other,  the  feulf 
gradually  lofes  that  pear  form  which  it  appears  to^ 
me  to  have  had  in  embryo. 

The  Jinus  front-ales  firfh  form  themfelves  after' 
birth.  The  prominence  at  the  bottom  of  the  fore- 
E-  5 liead,^ 
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head,  between  the  eyebrows,  is  llkewife  wanting  in 
children.  The  forehead  joins  the  nofe  without 
any  remarkable  curve.  1 his  latter  circumftance 
may  alfo  be  obferved  in  fome  grown  perfons,  when 
the  ftnus  frontales  are  either  wanting  or  very  fmall ; 
for  thefe  cavities  are  found  very  different  in  different 
ikibjefls. 

'rhe  nofe,  during  growth,  alters  exceedingly  ; 
but  I am  unable  to  explain  in  what  manner  the 
bones  contribute  to  this  alteration,  it  being  chiefly 
cartilaginous.  Accurately  tö  determine  this,  many 
experiments  on  the  heads  and  fculls  of  children, 
and  grown  perfons,  would  be  neceffary  \ or,  rather, 
if  we  could  compare  the  fame  head  with  itfelf, 
at  different  ages,  which  might  be  done  by  the 
means  of  flhades,  fuch  gradation  of  the  head  or 
heads  would  be  of  great  utility  to  the  phyfiogno-. 
mift. 


CHAP.  XV. 
Defcription  of  Plate  III. 


Number  i. 

'^HIS  outline,  from  a buft  of  Cicero,  appears 
to  me  an  almoft  perfect  model  of  congeniality. 
The  whole  has  the  charafter  of  penetrating  acute- 
nefs,  an  extraordinary,  though  not  a great  profile. 
All  is  acute  ; all  is  fharp  : difcerning,  fearching, 
lefs  benevolent  than  fatirical,  elegant,  confpicuous, 
fubtle. 


Numbty 
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Number  2^ 

Another  congenial  countenance.  Too  evidently 
nature  for  it  to  be  miftaken  for  ideal,  or  the  in- 
vention and  emendation  of  art.  Such  a forehead 
does  not  betoken  the  reftilinear,  but  the  nofe  thus 
bent.  Such  an  upper  lip,  fuch  an  open,  eloquent 
mouth.  The  forehead  does  not  lead  us  to  expert 
high  poetical  genius  ; but  acute  punftuality,  and 
the  liability  of  retentive  memory.  It  is  impoflible 
to  fuppofe  this  a common  countenance. 

Number  3. 

The  forehead  and  nofe  not  congenial.  The  nofe 
fhews  the  very  acute  thinker.  The  lower  part  of 
the  forehead,  on  the  contrary,  efpecially  the  diftance 
betweep  the  eyebrow  and  eye,  do  not  betoken  this 
high  degree  of  mental  power.  The  ftifr  pofition 
of  the  whole  is  much  at  variance  with  the  eye  and 
mouth,  but  particularly  with  the  nofe.  The  whole, 
the  eyebrow  excepted,  fpeaks  a calm,  peaceable^ 
mild  charafter.  - 


Number  4.  . 

The  harmony  of  the  mouth  and  nofe  Is  felf- 
evident.  The  forehead  is  too  good,  too  compre- 
henfive,  for  this  very  limited  under  part  of  the 
countenance.  The  whole  befpeaks  a harmlefs  cha- 
radler  5 .nothing  delicate,  nor  fevere.  ~ 

Number  5. 

We  have  here  a high  bold  forehead, ‘with  a fliort- 
feeming  blunt  nofe,  and  a fat  double  chin.  How 
do  thefe  harmonife ! It  is  almoft  a general  l^w  of 
nature,  that,  where  the  eyes  are  ftrong  drawn,  and 
EÖ  the 
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the  eyebrows  near,  the  eyebrows  muft  alfo  be  ftrong^. 
This  countenance,  merely  by  its  harmony,  its  pro- 
minent congenial- traits,  is  expreflive  of  found,  clear 
underltanding  : the  countenance  of  reafon. 

Number  6. 

The  perfect  countenance  of  a politician.  Faces 
which  are  thus  pointed  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin 
always  have  lengthened  nofes,  and  never  poflefs  large,, 
open,  powerful,  and  piercing  eyes.  Their  firmnefs 
partakes  of  obftinacy,  and  they  rather  follow  intri- 
cate plans  than  the  didlates  of  common  fenfe.. 


C H A P.  XVI. 

The  Phyftognomiß. 

ALL  men  have  talents  for  all  things ; yet  we 
may  venture  to  alTert,  that  very  few  have  the 
determinate  and  elTential  talents.  All  men  have 
talents  for  drawing  i they  can  all  learn  to  write, 
well  or  ill  yet  not  an  excellent  draftfman  will  be 
produced  in  ten  thoufand.  The  fame  may  be  af- 
firmed of  eloquence,  poetry,  and  phyfiognomy. 
All  men  who  have  eyes  and  ears,  have  talents  to 
become  phyfiognomills  ; yet  not  one  in  ten  thoufand 
can  become  an’ excellent  phyfiognomift. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  of  ufe  to  flcetch  the  cha- 
racter of  the  true  phyfiognomift,  that  thofe  who 
are  deficient  of  the  requifite  talents  may  be  de- 
terred from  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy.  The  pre- 
tended phyfiognomift,  with  a foolifti  head  and  a 
wicked  heart,  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  con- 
temptible: 
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temptible  and  mifchicvous  creatures  that  crawls^  ök& 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

No  one  whofe  perfon  is  not  well  formed,  can 
become  a good  phyfiognomift.  Thofe  painters 
were  the  beft,  whofe  perfons  were  the  handfomeft. 
Reubens,  Vandyke,  and  Raphael,  pofieffing  three 
gradations  of  beauty,  pofTefled  three  gradations  of 
the  genius  of  painting.  The  phyfiognomifts  of  the 
greateft  fymmetry  are  the  beft.  As  the  moft  virtu- 
ous can  beft  determine  on  virtue,  and  the  juft  on 
juftice  5 fo  can  the  moft  handfome  countenances  on 
the  goodnefs,  beauty,  and  noble  traits  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  and  confequently  on  its  defedls 
and  ignoble  properties.  The  fcarcity  of  human 
beauty  is  the  reafon  wdiy  phyfiognomy  is  fo  much 
decried,  and  finds  fo  many  opponents* 

No  perfon,  therefore,  ought  to  enter  the  fanc- 
tuary  of  phyfiognomy,  who  has  a debafed  mind,  an 
ill-formed  forehead,  a blinking  eye,  or  a diftorted^ 
mouth.  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  : if, 
therefore,  thine  eye  be  Angle,  thy  whole  body  fhalF 
be  full  of  light  *,  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole' 
body  fliall'  be  full  of  darknefs  : if,  therefore,  that 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darknefs,  how  great  is  that 
darknefs 

Any  one  who^  would  become  a phyfiognomift, 
cannot  meditate  too  much  on  this  text.  O fingle' 
eye  ! that  beholdeft  all  things  as  they  are,  feeft  no- 
thing falfely,  with  glance  oblique  nothing  over- 
k)okeft  ! O moft  perfeä;  image  of  reafon  and  wif- 
dom  ! — Why  do  I fay  image  ? Thou  art  reafon* 
and  wifdom  themfelves  ! Without  thy  refplendent 
light,  would  all  that  appertains  to  phyfiognomy  be- 
come dark ! 

Whoever  does  not,  at  the  firfl;  afpeft  of  any  man, 
feel  a certain  motion  of  afteftion  or  difiike,  at* 
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traftion  or  repulfion,  never  can  become  a phyfio- 
gnomift. 

Whoever  ftudies  art  more  than  nature,  and  pre- 
fers what  the  painters  call  manner  to  the  truth  of 
drawing  ; whoever  does  not  feel  himfelf  moved  al- 
moft  to  tears,  at  beholding  the  ancient  ideal  beauty, 
and  the  prefent  depravity  of  men  and  imitative  art ; 
he  who  views  antique  gems,  and  does  not  difcover 
enlarged  intelligence  in  Cicero,  enterprifing  refo- 
lution  in  Csefar,  profound  thought  in  Solon,  in- 
vincible fortitude  in  Brutus,  in  Plato  god-like  wif- 
dom  ; or,  in  modern  medals,  the  height  of  human 
fagacity  in  Moiitefquieu,  in  Haller  the  energetic 
contemplative  look  and  moft:  refined  tafte,  the 
deep  reafoner  in  Locke,  and  the  witty  fatirift  in 
Voltaire,  even  at  the  firft  glance  j never  can  become 
a phyfiognomift. 

Whoever  does  not  dwell  with  fixed  rapture  on 
the  afpeft  of  benevolence  in  a£l:ion,  fuppofing  itfelf 
unobferved  j whoever  remains  unmoved  by  the 
voice  of  innocence,  the  guilelefs  look  of  unviolated 
chaftity,  the  mother  contemplating  her  beauteous 
fleeping  infant,  the  warm  preffure  of  the  hand  of 
a friend,  or  his  eye  fwimming  in  tears  j whoever 
can  lightly  tear  himfelf  from  feenes  like  thefe,  and 
turn  them  to  ridicule,  might  much  eafier  commit 
the  crime  of  parricide  than  become  a phyfio- 
gnomift. 

If  fuch  be  the  cafe,  w^hat  then  is  required  of  the 
phyGognomift  ? What  fhould  his  inclination,  ta- 
lents, qualities,  and  capabilities  be  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  as  hath  been  in  part  already 
remarked,  his  firft  of  re^ifites  fhould  be  a body 
well  proportioned,  and  finely  organized  ; accu- 
racy of  fenfation,  capable  of  receiving  the  moft 
minute  outward  impreflions,  and  eafily  tranfmit- 
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tmg  them  faithfulfy  to  memory ; or,  as  I ought 
rather  to  fay,  imprefling  them  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  fibres  of  the  brain.  His  eye,  in  par- 
ticular, muft  be  excellent,  clear,  acute,  rapid,  and 
firm. 

Precifion  in  obfervatlon  is  the  very  foul  of  phy- 
fiognomy.  The  phyfiognomift  muft  poflefs  a moft 
delicate,  fwift,  certain,  moft  extenfive  fpirit  of 
obfervation.  To  obferve  is  to  be  attentive,  fo  as 
to  fix  the  mind  on  a particular  objeft,  which  it  fe- 
lefts,  or  may  feleft,  for  confideration,  from  a num- 
ber of  furrounding  objects.  To  be  attentive,  is  to 
confider  fome  one  particular  objeft,  exclufively  of 
all  others ; and  to  analyze,  confequently  to  diftln- 
guifti  what  is  fimilar,  what  diffimilar,  to  difcover 
proportion  and  difproportion,  is  the  office  of  the 
underftanding. 

If  the  phyfiognomift  has  not  an  accurate,  fupe- 
rlor,  and  extended  underftanding,  he  will  neither 
be  able  rightly  to  obferve,  nor  to  compare  and  clafs 
his  obfervations,  much  lefs  to  draw  the  neceflary 
conclufions.  Phyfiognomy  is  the  higheft  exercife 
of  the  underftanding,  the  logic  of  corporeal  varie- 
ties. 

To  the  cleareft  and  profoundeft  underftanding, 
the  true  phyfiognomift  unites  the  moft  lively,  ftrong, 
comprehenfive  imagination,  and  a fine  and  rapid 
wit.  Imagination  is  necelTary  to  imprefs  the  traits 
with  exaftnefs,  fo  that  they  may  be  renewed  at 
pleafure  ; and  to  range  the  piftures  in  the  mind  as 
perfectly  as  if  they  ftill  were  vifible,  and  with  ail 
poffibie  order. 

A keen  penetration  is  Indifpenfable  to  the  phy- 
fiognomift:, that  he  may  eafily  perceive  the  refem- 
blance  that  exifts  between  objeAs.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  fees  a head  or  forehead  poflefled  of  cer- 
tain 
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tain  charafteriftic  marks ; thefe  marks  prefent 
themfelves  to  his  imagination,  and  a keen  pene- 
tration difcovers  to  what  they  are  fimilar.  Hence 
greater  precifion,  certainty,  and  expreflion,  are 
imparted  to  his  images.  He  muft  have  the  capa-- 
city  of  uniting  the  approximation  of  each  trait  that 
he  remarks,  and  be  able  to  define  the  degree  of  this 
approximation.  No  one  who  is  not  inexhauftibly 
copious  in  language,  can  become  a phyfiognomift  ; 
and  the  higheft  pofiible  copioufnefs  is  poor,  com- 
paratively with  the  wants  of  phyfiognomy.  All 
that  language  can  exprefs,  the  phyiiognomift  muft 
be  able  to  exprefs.  He  muft  be  the  creator  of  a new 
language,  which  muft  be  equally  precife  and  aU 
luring,  natural  and  intelligible. 

Every  produ£lion  of  art,  tafte,,  and  mind ; all 
vocabularies  of  all  nations,  all  the  kingdoms  of 
nature,  muft  obey  his  command,  muft  fupply  his 
neceffities. 

The  art  of  drawing  is  indifpenfable,  if  he  would 
be  precife  in  his  definitions,  and  accurate  in  his 
decifions.  Drawing  is  the  firft,  moft  natural,  and 
unequivocal  language  of  phyfiognomy  •,  the  beft 
aid  of  the  imagination,  the  only  means  of  preferv- 
ing  and  communicating  niimberlefs  peculiarities, 
fhades,  and  expreffions,  which  are  not  by  words,, 
or  any  other  mode,  to  be  defcribed.  The  phyfio- 
gnomift, who  cannot  draw  haftily,  accurately,  and 
charaöeriftically,  will  be  unable  to  make,  much 
lefs  to  retain,  or  communicate,  innumerable  ob— 
fervations. 

The  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  indifpenfable  to 
liim  j as  alfo  is  phyfioiogy,  or  the  fcience  of  the 
human  body  in  health ; not  only  that  he  may  bc‘ 
able  to  remark  any  difproportion,  as  well  in  the 
folids  as  in  the  mufcular  parts,  but  that  he  may 
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likewlfe  be  capable  of  naming  tliefe  parts  in  his 
phyfiognompnical  language.  He  muft  alfo  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  temperament  of  the  human  body: 
not  only  its  different  colours  and  appearances,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  mixture  of  the  blood ; but  alfo  the 
conftituent  parts  of  the  blood  itfelf,  and  their  dif- 
ferent proportions.  Still  more  efpecially  muft  be 
underftood  the  external  fymptoms  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  relative  to  the  nervous  fyftem  ; for  on  this 
depends  more  than  even  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
blood. 

What  an  extenfive  knowledge  oughtie  to  have 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  manners  of  the  world  ! 
How  thoroughly  ought  he  to  infpedl,  to  feel  him- 
felf ! That  moft  effential,  yet  moft  difficult  of  all 
knowledge  to  the  phyfiognomift,  ought  to  be  pof- 
feffed  by  him  in  all  poffible  perfedlion.  In  propor- 
tion only  as  he  knows  himfelf,  will  he  be  enabled  to 
know  others. 

Not  only  is  this  felf-knowledge,  this  ftudying  of 
man  by  the  ftudy  of  his  own  heart,  with  the  ge- 
nealogy and  confanguinity  of  inclinations  and  paf- 
fions,  their  various  fymptoms  and  changes,  necef- 
fary  to  the  phyfiognomift,  for  the  foregoing  caufes, 
but  alfo  for  an  additional  reafon. 

The  peculiar  fhades  (I  here  cite  the  words  of 
one  of  the  critics  on  my  firft  effay),  the  peculiar 
fhades  of  feeling  which  moft  affefl:  the  obferver  of 
any  objedl,  frequently  have  relation  to  his  own 
mind,  and  will  be  fooH^eft  remarked  by  him  in  pro- 
portion as  they  fympathize  with  his  own  powers. 
They  will  affiefl;  him  moft  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  accuftomed  to  furvey  the  phyfi- 
cal  and  moral  world.  Many,  therefore,  of  his 
obfervations  are  applicable  only  to  the  obferver 
himfelf  \ and,  however  ftrongly  they  may  be  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  by  Iiim,  he  cannot  eafily  impart  them  to 
others.  Yet  thefe  minute  obfervations  influence 
his  judgm.ent.  For  this  reafdn,  the  phynognomifl 
midt,  if  he  knows  himfelf,  which  he  in  juftice 
ought  to  do  before  he  attempts  to  know  others, 
once  more  compare  his  remarks  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar mode  of  thinking,  and  feparate  thofe  which 
are  general  from  thofe  v/hich  are  individual  and  ap- 
pertain to  himfeif.”  I (hall  make  no  commentary 
on  this  important  precept.  I fhall  here  only  repeat, 
that  an  accurate  and  profound  knowledge  of  his 
own  heart  is  one  of  the  moil  eiTential  qualities  in 
the  charadter  of  the  phyflognomift. 

Reader,  if  thou  haft  not  often  blufhed  at  thy- 
feif,  even  though  thou  fliouldefl  be  the  beft  of 
men,  for  the  beft  of  men  is  but  man  ; if  thou  haft 
not  often  flood  with  downcaft  eyes,  in  prefence  of 
thyfelf  and  others  ; if  thou  haft  not  dared  to  con- 
fefs  to  thyfelf,  and  to  confide  to  thy  friend,  that 
thou  art  confcious  the  feeds  of  every  vice  are  latent 
in  thy  heart ; if,  in  the  gloomy  calm  of  folitude, 
having  no  witnefs  but  God  and  thy  own  con- 
fcience,  thou  haft  not  a thoufand  times  fighed  and 
forrowed  for  thyfelf  -,  if  thou  wanteft  the  power  to 
obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  paffions  from  their 
very  commencement,  to  examine  what  the  im- 
pulfe  was  which  determined  thee  to  good  or  ill, 
and  to  avow  the  motive  to  God  and  thy  friend,  to 
whom  thou  mayeft  thus  confefs  thyfelf,  and  who 
ajfo  may  difclofe  the  receffes  of  his  foul  to  thee ; 
a friend,  who  fhall  ftand  before  thee  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  man  and  God,  and  in  whofe  eftimation 
thou  alfo  flialt  be  invefted  with  the  fame  facred 
character  ; a friend,  in  w^hom  thou  mayeft  fee  thy 
very  foul,' and  who  fhall  reciprocally  behold  him- 
felf  in  thee ; if,  in  a word,  thou  art  not  a man  of 
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worthy  tliou  never  canft  learn  to  obferve  or  know 
men  well;  thou  never  canft  be,  never  wilt  be, 
v/ortliy  of  being  a good  phyfiognomift.  If  thou 
wiüieft  not  that  the  talent  of  obfervation  fhould  be 
a torment  to  thyfelf,  and  an  evil  to  thy  brother, 
how  good,  how  pure,  how  afFeftionate,  how  ex- 
panded ought  thy  heart  to  be  ! How  mayeft  thou 
ever  difcover  the  marks  of  benevolence  and  mild 
forgivenefs,  if  thou  thyfelf  art  deftitute  of  fuch 
gifts  ? How,  if  philanthropy  does  not  make  thine 
eye  aftive,  how  mayeft  thou  difcern  the  impreffions 
of  virtue,  and  the  marks  of  the  fublimeft  fenfa- 
tions  ? How  often  wilt  thou  overlook  them  in  a 
countenance  disfigured  by  accident ! Surrounded 
thyfelf  by  mean  paflions,  how  often  will  fuch  falfe 
obfervers  bring  falfe  intelligence!  Put  far  from  thee 
felf-intereft,  pride  and  envy,  otherwife  thine  eye 
will  be  evil,  and  thy  whole  body  full  of  dark- 
nefs.”  Thou  wilt  read  vices  on  the  forehead 
whereon  virtue  is  written,  and  wilt  accufe  others  of 
thofe  errors  and  failings  of  which  thy  own  heart  ac- 
cufes  thee.  Whoever  bears  any  refemblance  to  thine 
enemy,  will  by  thee  be  accufed  of  all  thofe  failings 
and  vices  with  which  thy  enemy  is  loaded  by  thy 
own  partiality  and  felf-love.  Thine  eye  will  over- 
look the  beauteous  traits,  and  magnify  the  dif- 
cordant.  Thou  wilt  behold  nothing  but  caricature 
and  difproportion. 

But,  to  draw  to  a conclufion,  the  phyfiognomift 
fhould  know  the  world  ; he  fhould  have  intercourfe 
with  all  manner  of  men,  in  all  various  ranks  and 
conditions ; he  fhould  have  travelled,  fliould  pof- 
fefs  extenfive  knowledge,  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  artifts,  mankind,  vice,  and  virtue,  the  wife 
and  the  foolifh,  and  particularly  with  children  ; 
together  with  a love  of  literature,  and  a tafte  for 
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painting,  and  the  other  imitative  arts.  I fay,  cart 
it  need  demonftration,  that  all  thofe,  and  much 
more,  are  to  him  indifpenfable  ? To  fum  up  the 
whole  : to  a well  formed,  well  organized  body,  the 
perfeft  phyfiognomifh  muft  unite  an  acute  fpirit  of 
obfervation,  a lively  fancy,  an  excellent  judgment, 
and,  with  numerous  propenfities  to  the  arts  and 
fciences,  a ftrong,  benevolent,  entliufiaftic,  inno- 
cent heart  *,  a heart  confident  in  itfelf,  and  free 
from  the  paffions  inimical  to  man.  No  one,  cer- 
tainly, can  read  the  traits  of  magnanimity,  and  the 
high  qualities  of  the  mind,  who  is  not  himfelf 
capable  of  magnanimity,  honourable  thoughts,  and 
fublime  aftions. 

I have  pronounced  judgment  againft  myfelf 
in  writing  thefe  chara£lerifl:ics  of  the  phyfio- 
gnomift.  Not  falfe  modefty,  but  confcious  feeling, 
impels  me  to  fay,  that  I am  as  diftant  from  the  true 
phyfiognomift;  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  I am  but 
the  fragment  of  a phyliognomift,  as  this  work  is 
but  the  fragment  of  a fyftem  of  phyfiognomy« 


CHAP.  XVIL 

Lavater^s  own  Remarks  on  National  Phyfwgnorny» 

T T is  undeniable,  that  there  is  national  phyfio- 
^ gnomy,  as  well  as  national  charafter.  Whoever 
doubts  of  this  can  never  have  obferved  men  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  nor  have  compared  the  inhabitants 
of  the  extreme  confines  of  any  two.  Compare  a 
Negro  and  an  Englifliman,  a native  of  Lapland 
and  an  Italian,  a Frenchman  and  an  inhabitant  of 
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Terra  del  Fuego.  Examine  their  forms,  counte- 
nances, charafliers,  and  minds.  Their  difference 
will  be  eafily  feen,  though  it  will  fometimes  be 
very  difficult  to  defcribe  it  fcientifically. 

It  feems  to  me  probable,  that  we  fhall  difcover 
what  is  national  in  the  countenance,  better  from  the 
fight  of  an  individual  at  firft,  than  of  a whole  peo- 
ple *,  at  leaft  fo  it  appears  to  me,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. Individual  countenances  difcover  more 
the  charafteriftic  of  a whole  nation,  than  a whole 
nation  does  that  which  is  national  in  individuals. 
The  follov/ing  infinitely  little  is  what  I have  hither- 
to obferved  from  the  foreigners  with  whom  I have 
converfed,  and  whom  I have  noticed,  concerning 
national  charafter. 

The  French  I am  leaft  able  to  charadlerlfe.  They 
have  no  traits  fo  bold  as  the  Englifli,  nor  fo  minute 
as  the  Germans.  I know  them  chiefly  by  their  teeth 
and  their  laugh.  The  Italians  I difcover  by  the 
nofe,  fmall  eyes,  and  projecting  chin.  The  Eng- 
liffi  by  their  foreheads  and  eyebrows.  The  Dutch 
by  the  rotundity  of  the  head,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  the  hair.  The  Germans  by  the  angles  and 
wrinkles  round  the  eyes  and  in  the  cheeks.  The 
Ruffians  by  the  fnub  nofe,  and  their  light-coloured 
or  black  hair. 

I fhall  now  fay  a word  concerning  Englifhmen 
in  particular.  Englifhmen  have  the  fhorteft  and 
beft  arched  foreheads , that  is  to  fay,  they  are 
arched  only  upwards,  and,  towards  the  eyebrows, 
either  gently  decline,  or  are  rectilinear.  They  very 
feldom  have  pointed,  but  often  round,  full,  me- 
dullary nofes  *5  the  Quakers  and  Moravians  ex- 
cepted, 'who,  wherever  they  are  found,  are  gene- 
rally thin  lipped.  Englifhmen  have  large,  well 
defined,  beautifully  curved  lips.  They  have  alfo  a 
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round  full  chin  ; but  they  are  peculiarly  dlftlngulfli- 
cd  by  the  eyebrows  and  eyes,  which  are  ftrong, 
open,  liberal,  and  ftedfaft.  The  outline  of  their 
countenance  is,  in  general,  great ; and  they  never 
have  thofe  numerous,  infinitely  minute  traits,  angles, 
and  wrinkles,  by  which  the  Germans  are  fo  efpe- 
cially  diftinguiftied.  Their  complexion  is  fairer  than 
that  of  the  Germans. 

All  Englifli  women  whom  I have  known  per- 
fonally  or  by  portrait,  appear  to  be  compofed  of 
marrow  and  nerve.  They  are  inclined  to  be  tall, 
fiender,  foft,  and  as  diftant  from  all  that  is  harfh, 
rigorous,  or  ftubborn,  as  heaven  is  from  earth. 

The  Swifs  have  generally  no  common  phyfio- 
gnomy  or  national  chara£ler,  the  afp'eft  of  fidelity 
excepted.  They  are  as  different  from  each  other  as 
nations  the  moft  remote.  The  French  Swifs  peafant 
is  as  diftin£l  as  poffible  from  the  peafant  of  Ap- 
penzel.  It  may  be  that  the  eye  of  a foreigner 
would  better  difcover  the  general  character  of  the 
nation,  and  in  what  it  differs  from  the  French  or 
German,  than  that  of  the  native. 

In  each  canton  of  Switzerland  I find  charac- 
teriftic  varieties.  The  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  for  in- 
ftance,  are  middle  fized,  more  frequently  meagre 
than  corpulent,  but  ufually  one  or  the  other.  They 
feldom  have  ardent  eyes,  and  the  outline  is  not  of- 
ten grand  or  minute.  The  men  are  feldom  hand- 
fome,  though  the  youth  are  incomparably  fo  but 
they  foon  alter.  The  people  of  Bern  are  tall, 
ftraight,  fair,  pliable,  and  firm,  and  are  mod  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  their  upper  teeth,  which  are  white, 
regular,  and  eafily  to  be  feen.  The  inhabitants  of 
Balle  (or  Bafil)  are  more  round,  full,  and  tenfe 
of  countenance,  the  complexion  tinged  with  yel- 
low, and  the  lips  open  and  flaccid.  Thofe  of  Schaf- 
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liaufen  are  hard  boned.  Their  eyes  are  feldom 
funken,  but  are  generaiily  prominent.  The  Tides 
of  the  forehead  diverge  over  the  temples,  the  cheek^ 
flefliy,  and  the  mouth  wide  and  open.  They  are 
commonly  ftronger  built  than  the  people  of  Zurich, 
though  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  there  is  fcarcely 
a village  in  which  the  inhabitants  do  not  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  village,  without 
attending  to  drefs,  which,  notwithftanding,  is  alfo 
phyfiognomonical. 

Round  Wadenfchweil  and  Oberreid  I have  feen 
many  handfome,  broad-iliouidered,  ft'rong,  burden- 
bearing men.  At  Weiningen,  two  leagues  from 
Zurich,  I met  a company  of  well-formed  men,  who 
were  diftinguifliable  for  their  cleanlinefs,  circum- 
fpedfion,  and  gravity  of  deportment. 

An  extremely  interefting  and  inftru£llve  book 
might  be  written  on  the  phyfiognomonical  charac- 
ter of  the  peafants  of  Switzerland.  There  are 
confiderable  diftrifts  where  the  countenances,  the 
nofe  not  excepted,  are  moft  of  them  broad,  as  if 
preffed  flat  with  a board.  This  difagreeable  form, 
wherever  found,  is  confiftent  with  the  character  of 
the  people.  What  could  be  more  inftrudfive  than 
a phyfiognomonical  and  charafteriftic  defcription 
of  fuch  villages,  their  mode  of  living,  food,  and 
occupation  ? 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

ExtraEls  from  Biif'on  on  National  Phyfiognomy, 

n'^RAVERSING  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  bc- 
ginning  in  the  north,  we  find,  in  Lapland, 
and  on  the  northern  coafi:  of  Tartary,  a race  of 
men  fmail  of  filature,  fingular  of  form,  and  with 
countenances  as  favage  as  their  manners. 

Thefe  people  have  large  flat  faces,  the  nofe  broad, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  a yellow  brown  inclining 
to  a black,  the  eyelids  retiring  towards  the  temples, 
the  cheeks  extremely  high,  the  mouth  very  large, 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  narrow,  the  lips  full  and 
high,  the  voice  fhrill,  the  head  large,  the  hair 
black  and.  fleek,  and  the  complexion  brown  or 
tanned.  They  are  very  fmail,  and  fquat,  though 
meagre.  Moft  of  them  are  not  above  four  feet,  and 
hardly  any  exceed  four  feet  and  a half.  The  Bo- 
randians  are  ftill  finaller  than  the  Laplanders. 
The  Samoiedes  more  fquat,  with  large  heads  and 
nofes,  and  darker  complexions.  Their  legs  are 
fhorter,  their  knees  more  turned  outwards  *,  their 
hair  is  longer,  and  they  have  lefs  beard.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  Greenlanders  Is  darker  ftill,  and  of  a 
deep  olive  colour. 

The  women,  among  all  thefe  nations,  are  as  ugly 
as  the  men  ; and  not  only  do  thefe  people  refemble 
each  other  in  uglinefs,  fize,  and  the  colour  of  their 
eyes  and  hair,  but  they  have  fimilar  inclinations 
and  manners,  and  are  all  equally  grofs,  fuperfti- 
tious,  and  ftupid.  Moft  of  them  are  idolaters  *,  they 
are  more  rude  than  favage,  wanting  courage,  felf- 
refpeft,  and  modefty. 
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If  we  examine  the  neighbouring  people  of  the 
long  flip  of  land  which  the  Laplanders  inhabit^  we 
fliall  find  they  have  no  relation  whatever  with  that 
race,  excepting  that  of  the  Ofliacks  and  Tongufians. 
The-Samoiedes  and  the  Borandians  have  no  referii- 
blance  with  the  Ruffians,  nor  have  the  Laplanders 
with  the  Finlanders,  the  Goths,  Danes,  or  Nor- 
wegians. The  Greenlanders  are  alike  different  from 
the  favages  of  Canada.  The  latter  are  tall  and  well 
made  and  though  they  differ  very  much  from 
each  other,  yet  they  are  ftill  more  infinitely  different 
from  the  Laplanders.  The  Ofliacks  feem  to  be 
Samoiedes,  fomething  lefs  ugly,  and  dwarfifli,  for 
they  are  fmall  and  ill  formed. 

All  the  Tartars  have  the  upper  part  of  the  coun- 
tenance very  large  and  wrinkled,  even  in  youth^; 
the  nofe  (hort  and  grofe,  the  eyes  fmall  and'  funken, 
the  cheeks  very  high,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
narrow,  the  chin  long  and  prominent,  the  upper 
jaw  funken,  the  teeth  long  and  feparated,  the  eye- 
brows large,  covering  the  eyes,  the  eyelids  thick, 
the  face  flat,  their  fkin  of  an  olive  colour,  and  their 
hair  black.  They  are  of  a middle  ftature,  but  very 
ilrong  and  robuft  ; have  little  beard,  which  grov/s 
in  fmall  tufts,  like  that  of  the  Chiaefe;  thick  thighs, 
and  fliort  legs. 

The  Little  or  Nogals  Tartars  have  loft  a part  of 
their  uglinefs,  by  having  Intermingled  with  the  Cir- 
caffians.  As  we  proceed  eaftward,  into  free  or  in- 
dependent Tartary,  the  features  of  the  Tartars  be- 
come fomething  lefs  hard,  but  the  effentlal  cha- 
rafteriftics  of  their  race  ever  remain.  The  Mogul 
Tartars,  who  conquered  China,  and  who  were  the 
moft  polifiied  of  thefe  nations,  are,  at  prefent,  the 
lead  ugly  and  ill  made  ; yet  have  they,  like  the 
©thers,  fmall  eyes,  the  face  large  and  flat,  little 
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beard,  but  always  black  or  red,  and  the  nofe  (hort 
and  comprefied. 

Among  the  Kerglfi  and  Tcheremifi  Tartars  there 
is  a whole  nation,  or  tribe,  among  whom  are  very 
fmgularly  beautiful  men  and  women.  Tl^e  rpan- 
ners  of  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  are  wholly  oppo- 
fite,  more  fo  than  are  their  countenances  and 
forms.  The  limbs  of  the  Chinefe  are  well  pro- 
portioned, large,  and  fat.  Their  faces  are  round 
and  capacious,  their  eyes  fmall,  their  eyebrows 
large,  their  eyelids  raifed,  and  their  nofes  little 
and  comprefied.  They  only  have  feven  or  eight 
tufts  of  black  hair  on  each  lip,  and  very  little  on  the 
chin. 

The  natives  of  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  which 
lies  ill  fixteen  degrees  fifteen  minutes  of  fouth  la- 
titude, and  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifle  of  Timor,  are 
perhaps  the  moft  miferable  people  on  earth,  and  of 
all  the  human  race  moft  approach  the  brute  ani- 
mal. They  are  tall,  upright,  and  (lender*  Their 
limbs  are  long  and  fupple,  their  heads  great,  their 
forehead  round,  their  eyebrows  thick,  and  their 
eyelids  half  (hut.  This  they  acquire  by  habit  in 
their  infancy,  to  preferve  their  eyes  from  the  gnats, 
by  which  they  are  greatly  incommoded ; and  as 
they  never  much  open  their  eyes,  they  cannot  fee 
at  a diftance,  at  leaft  not  unlefs  they  raife  the 
head  as  if  they  wiflied  to  look  at  fomething  above 
them.  They  have  large  nofes,  thick  lips,  and 
wide  mouths.  It  fliould  feem  that  they  draw  the 
two  upper  fore  teeth,  for  neither  man  nor  woman, 
young  nor  old,  have  thefe  teeth.  They  have  no 
beard  ; their  faces  are  long,  and  very  difagreeable, 
without  a fingle  pleating  feature  ; their  hair  not 
long  and  lleek,  like  that  of  moft  of  the  Indians, 
but  ftiort,  black,  and  curly,  like  the  hair  of  the 
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^Tegroes.  Their  Ikin  is  black,  and  refembles  that  of 
the  Indians  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

If  we  now  examine  the  nations  inhabiting  a more 
temperate  climate,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  people 
of  the  northern  provinces,  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
Perfia,  the  Armenians,  Turks,  Georgians,  Min- 
-greiians,  Gircaffians,  Greeks,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  are  the  handfomeft,  wifeft,  and 
bell  formed  of  any  on  earth  ; and  that,  though  the 
diftance  between  Cachemire  and  Spain,  or  Cir- 
eaffia  and  France,  is  very  great,  there  is  ftlll  a very 
fingular  refemblance  between  people  fo  far  from 
each  other,  but  fituated  in  nearly  the  fame  latitude. 
The  people  of  Cacheml^’e  are  renowned  for  beauty, 
are  as  well  formed  as  the  Europeans,  and  have  uo- 
thing  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  the  flat  nofe,  and 
the  fmall  pig’s  eyes,  w^hich  are  fo  univerfal  among 
their  neighbours. 

The  complexion  of  the  Georgians  is  ftill  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Cachemire ; no  ugly  face  i% 
found  in  the  country,  and  nature  has  endowed  moll 
of  the  women  with  graces  which  are  no  where  elfc 
to  be  difeovered.  The  men  alfo  are  very  handfome, 
have  natural  underftanding,  and  would  be  capable 
of  arts  and  fciences,  did  not  their  bad  educatioa 
render  them  exceedingly  ignorant  and  vicious  ; yet, 
with  all  their  vices,  the  Georgians  are  civil,  hu- 
mane, grave,  and  moderate ; they  feldom  are  un- 
der the  Influence  of  anger,  though  they  become 
irreconcileable  enemies,  having  once  entertained 
hatred. 

The  ClrcafTians  and  Mingrellans  are  equally 
beautiful  and  well  formed.  The  lame  and  the 
crooked  are  feldom  feen  among  the  Turks.  The 
Spaniards  are  meagre,  and  rather  fmall ; they  are 
■well  fliaped,  have  fine  heads,  regular  features, 
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^ood  eyes,  and  well  arranged  teeth ; but  their  com- 
plexions are  dark,  and  inclined  to  yellow.  It  has 
jbeen  remarked,  that  in  fomc  provinces  of  Spain,  as 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Bidaflba,  the  people 
^have  exceedingly  large  ears. 

M.  Lavater  here  makes  this  digreflion  .:  Can 
large  ears  hear  better, than  fmall  ? I know  one  per- 
fon  with  large,  rude  ears,  whofe  fenfe  of  hearing 
is  acute,  and  who  has  a good  underftanding  ; but, 
Jiim  exeepted,  I have  particularly  remarked  large 
^ars  to  betoken  folly ; and  that,  on  the  contrary 
.ears  inordinately  fmall  appertain  to  very  weak,  ef 
feminate  chara6lerSj  or  perfons  of  too  great  fenfi- 
•bility. — Thus  far  Lavater  : Jet  us  now  return  to 
,Bufibn. 

Men  with  black  or  dark-brown  hair  begin  to  be 
rather  uncemmon  in  England,  Flanders,  Holland^ 
■and  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany ; and  few 
Xuch  are  to  be  found  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Poland.  According  to  Linnseus,  the  Goths  are 
very  tall,  have  fleek,  light-coloured,  filver  hair,  and 
Blue  eyes.  The  Finlanders  are  mufcular  and  flelhy, 
with  long  and  light  yellow  hair,  the  iris  of  the  eye 
^ deep  yellow. 

If  we  colledl  the  accounts  of  travellers,  It  will 
appear,  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  among  the 
race  of  Negroes  as  the  Whites.  They  alfo  have  their 
Tartars  and  their  CircafTians.  The  Blacks  on  the 
xoafl  of  Guinea  are  extremely  ugly,  and  emit  an 
infufFerable  fceut.  Thofe  of  Sofala  and  Mozam^ 
bique  are  handfome,  and  have  no  ill  fmell.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  of  Negroes  refembie  each  other  rather 
in  colour  than  features.  Their  hair,  fkin,  the 
jodour  of  their  bodies,  their  manners  and  propenfi- 
ties,  are  exceedingly  different.  Thofe  of  Cape  de 
Yerd  have  by  no  means  fo  difagreeabie  a fmeil  as 
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tiie  natives  of  Angola.  Their  ßvln  alio  Is  more 
fmooth  and  black,  their  body  better  made,  theii^ 
features  iefs  hard,  their  tempers  more  mild,  and’ 
their  fliape  better. 

The  Negroes  of  Senegal  are  the  befl:  formed,  and 
beft  receive  inftru£lion.  The  Nagos  are  the  molt 
humane,  the  Mondongos  the  moft  cruel,  the 
Mimes  the  moft  refolute,  capricious,  and  fubjecl  to 
defpair. 

The  Guinea  Negroes  are  extremely  limited  In'^ 
their  capacities.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be  wholly" 
ftupid  ^ or,  never  capable  of  counting  more  than 
three,  remain  in  a thoughtlefs  ftate  if  not  a6ted 
upon,  and  have  no  memory  *,  yet,  bounded  as  is 
their  underftanding,  they  have  much  feeling,  have 
good  hearts,  and  the  feeds'of  all  virtue. 

The  Hottentots  have  all  very  flat  and  broad 
nofes  ; but  thefe  they  would  not  have,  did  not' 
their  mothers  fuppofe  it  their  duty  to  flatten  the 
nofe  fhortly  after  birth.  They  have  alfo  very  thick 
lips,  efpecially  the  upper  the  teeth  white,  the  eye«- 
brows  thick,  the  head  heavy,  the  body  meagre,  , 
and  the  limbs  flender. 

The  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  all  thefe  con«" 
fines,  are  rather  tall,  robuft,  ftrong,  and  tolerably 
well  made  ; have  black  hair  and  eyes,  very  white 
teeth,  tawny  complexions,  little  beard,  and  no- 
hair, or  almoft  none,  on  any  other  part  ©f  the 
body.  They  are  hardy  and  indefatigable  in  march« 
ing,  fwift  of  foot,-,  alike  fupport  the  extremes  of 
hunger,  or  excefs  in  feeding  are  daring,  courage«  - 
ous,  haughty,  grave,  and  moderate.  So  ftrongly 
do  they  refemble  the  eaftern  Tartars  in  complexi-^ 
on,  hair,  eyes,  the  almoft  want  of  beard,  and  hair, 
as  well  as  in  their  inclinations  and  manners,  that- 
we  ftiould  fuppofe  them  the  defcendants  of  that 
F 3.  nation^, 
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nation,  did  we  not  fee  the  two  people  feparated 
from  each  other  by  a vaft  ocean.  They  alfo  are 
under  the  fame  latitude,  which  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  colour,  and 
even  on  the  form  of  man. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

iome  of  the  mcjl  remarhahle  PaJJages  from  an  exceJ^ 
lent  Efay  on  National  Phyftognomy^  by  Profejfor 
Kant  of  Konigfierg* 

'^HE  fuppofition  of  Maupertuls,  that  a race  of 
men  might  be  eftablifhed  in  any  province,  in 
whom  underftanding,  probity,  and  ftrength,  fliould 
be  hereditary,  could  only  be  realifed  by  the  poflTi- 
bility  of  feparating  the  degenerate  from  the  con- 
formable births  ; a projedl  which,  in  my  opinion, 
might  be  pradlicable,  but  which,  in  the  prefent 
order  of  things,  is  prevented  by  the  wifer  difpofi- 
tions  of  nature,  according  to  which  the  wicked 
and  the  good  are  intermingled,  that  by  the  irregu- 
larities and  vices  of  the  former,  the  latent  powers 
of  the  latter  may  be  put  in  motion,  and  impelled 
to  approach  perfedlion.  If  nature,  without  tranf- 
plantation  or  foreign  mixture,  be  left  undifturbed, 
fhe  will,  after  many  generations,  produce  a lading 
race  that  fliall  ever  remain  diftindf. 

If  we  divide  the  human  race  into  four  principal 
claiTes,  it  is  probable  that  the  intermediate  ones, 
however  perpetuating  and  confpicuous,  may  be 
immediately  reduced  to  one  of  thefe.  i.  The  race 
of  Whites.  2.  The  Negroes.  3..  The  Huns, 

(Monguls, 
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(Monguls,  or  Calmucs).  4.  The  Hindoos,  or 
people  of  Hindoftan. 

External  things  may  well  be  the  accidental,  but 
not  the  primary  caufes  of  what  is  inherited  or  afli- 
milated.  As  little  as  chance,  or  phyfico-mecha- 
nical  caufes,  can  produce  an  organized  body,  as  little 
can  they  add  any  thing  to  its  pov/er  of  propaga- 
tion •,  that  is  to  fay,  produce  a thing  which  fliall 
propagate  itfelf  by  having  a peculiar  form  or  pro- 
portion of  parts. 

Man  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  the  Inha- 
bitant of  all  climates,  and  all  foils.  Hence  the 
feeds  of  many  internal  propenfities  muft  be  latent 
in  him,  which  fhall  remain  inadlive,  or  be  put  in 
motion,  according  to  his  fituation  on  the  earth. 
So  that,  in  progreflive  generations,  he  (hall  appear 
as  if  born  for  that  particular  foil  in  which  he  feems 
planted. 

The  air  and  the  fun  appear  to  be  the  caufes 
which  moft  influence  the  powers  of  propagation, 
and  efFedt  a durable  developement  of  germ  and  pro- 
penfities ; that  is  to  fay,  the  air  and  the  fun  may 
be  the  origin  of  a diftindl  race.  The  variations 
which  food  may  produce,  muft  foon  difappear  on 
tranfplantation.  That  which  affedfs  the  propagat- 
ing powers,  muft  not  adt  upon  the  fupport  of  life, 
but  upon  its  original  fource,  its  firft  principle,  ani- 
mal conformation,  and  motion. 

A man  tranfplanted  to  the  frigid  zone  muft  dc- 
creafe  in  ftature,  fince,  if  the  power  or  momen- 
tum of  the  heart  continues  the  fame,  the  circula- 
tion muft  be  performed  in  a fhorter  time,  the  pulfo 
become  more  rapid,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  in-, 
creafed.  Thus  Crantz  found  the  Greenlanders  not 
only  inferior  in  ftature  to  the  Europeans,  but  alfo  that 
they  had  a remarkably  greater  heat  of  body.  The 
E 4 very 
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very  difproportion  between  the  length  of  the  body 
and  the  fliortnefs  of  the  legs,  in  the  northern  peo- 
ple, is  fuitable  to  their  climate  ; fince  the  extremes 
of  the  body,  by  their  diftance  from  the  heart,  are 
more  fubjedl  to  the  attacks  of  cold. 

The  prominent  parts  of  the  countenance,  which 
can  lefs  be  guarded  from  cold,  by  the  care  of  na- 
ture for  their  prefervation,  have  a propenfity  to  be- 
come more  fiat.  The  rifipg  cheek-bone,  the  haif- 
clofed,  blinking  eyes,  appear  to  be  intended  for  the 
prefervation  of  fight  againft  the  dry,  cold  air,  and 
the  efFufions  of  light  from  the  fnow  {to  guard 
againft  v/hich  the  Efquimaux  ufe  fnow  fpedlacies), 
though  they  may  be  the  natural  eöedl  of  the  cli- 
mate, fince  they  are  found  only  in  a fmalier  degree 
in  milder  latitudes.  Thus  gradually  are  produced 
the  beardlefs  chin,  the  flatted  nofe,  thin  lips,  blink- 
ing eyes,  flat  countenances,  red-brown  complexion, 
black  hair,  and,  in  a word,  the  face  of  the  Cal- 
muc.  Such  properties,  by  continued  propagation, 
at  length  form  a diftant  race,  which  continues  to 
remain  difl:in£l:,even  when  tranfplanted  into  warmer 
climates. 

The  red-brown  or  copper  colour  appears  to  be 
as  natural  an  effedt  of  the  acidity  of  the  air  in  cold 
climates,  as  the  olive-brown  of  the  alcaline  and  bi- 
lious quality  of  the  juices  in  Vv^arm  •,  without  taking 
the  native  difpofition  of  the  American  into  the  eftv 
mate,  who  appears  to  have  loft  half  the  powers  of, 
life,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  eftedl:  of  cold. 

The  growth  of  the  porous  parts  of  the  body 
muft  increafe  in  the  hot  and  moift  climates.  Hence 
the  thick  fhort  nofe  and  projedling  lips.  The 
fkin  muft  be  oiled,  not  only  to  prevent  exceffive 
perfpiration,  but  alfo  the  imbibing  the  putrefeent 
particles  of  the  moift  air.  The  furplus  of  the  fer- 
ruginous,. 
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rüginous,  or  iron  particles^  which  have  lately  beeiv 
difcovered  to  exift  in  the  blood  of  man^  and  whichjr. 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  phofphoric  acidities,  of 
which  all  Negroes  fmell  fo  ftrong,  being  caft  upon 
the  retiform  membrane,  occafions  the  blacknefs 
w^hich  appears  through  the  cuticle  \ and  this  ftrong  . 
retention  of  the  ferruginous  particles  feems  to  be- 
neceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  general  relaxation- 
of  the  parts.  Moift  warmth  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  animals,  and  produces  the  Negroy. 
who,  by  the  providence  of  nature,.  perfe£lly  adapted 
to  his  climate,  is  ftrong,  mufcular,  agile  j but  dirty^ 
indolent,  and  trifling. 

The  trunk,  or  ftem  of  the  root  may  degenerate  . 
but  this  having  once  taken  root,  and  ftifled  other 
germs,  refifts  any  future  change  of  form,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  race  having  once  gained  a preponde- 
rance in  the  propagating  powers. 


CHAP.  XX. 

E^traBs  from  other  Writers  on  National  Phyfo- 
gnomy. — From  Winlehnaniis  Hiflory  of  Art. — - ^ 
. From  the  Recherches  Philofophiqiies  ' fur  les  Ameri* 
Cains ^ hy  M.  de  Paiiw.^^Obfervations  by  Lintz.— 
From  a Letter  written  by  M.  Fuefslu — From  a • 
Letter  •written  by  Prof  JJpr  Camper.- 

From  W inkelmantFs  Hißory  of  Arf^ 

^UR  eyes  convince  us,  v^ith  refpedt  to  the  form 
of  man,  that  the  charadler  of  nation,  as  well 
as  of  mind|  is  vifible  in  the  countenance.  As. 

F 5 nature^- 
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nature  has  feparated  large  dlftrlcls  by  mountains 
and  waters^  fo  iikewife  has  fhe  diflinguilhed  the 
inhabitants  by  peculiarity  of  features.  In  coun- 
tries far  didant  from  each  other,  the  difference  is 
Iikewife  vifible  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  in 
ftature.  Animals  are  not  more  varied,  according 
to  the  properties  of  the  countries  they  inhabit,  than 
men  are  •,  and  feme  have  pretended  to  remark, 
that  animals  even  partake  of  the  propenfities  of 
the  men. 

The  formation  of  the  countenance  is  as  various  as 
languages,  nay,  indeed,  as  diale£ts,  which  are  thus 
or  thus  various  in  confequence  of  the  organs  of 
fpeech.  In  cold  countries,  the  fibres  of  the  tongue 
muft  be  lefs  flexible  and  rapid  than  in  warm,  "i  he 
natives  of  Greenland,  and  certain  tribes  of  Ame- 
rica, are  obferved  to  want  fome  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  muft  originate  in  the  fame  caufe. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  the  northern  languages  have 
more  monofyllables,  and  are  more  clogged  with 
confonants,  the  coime£l:ing  and  pronouncing  of 
which  is  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoffible,  to 
other  nations. 

A celebrated  writer  has  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  varieties  of  the  Italian  dialedls,  from  the 
formation  of  the  organs  of  fpeech.  For  this 
reafon  (fiiys  he)  the  people  of  Lombardy,  inha- 
biting a cold  country,  have  a more  rough  and  con- 
cife  pronunciation.  The  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Rome  fpeak  in  a more  meafured  tone  ; and  the 
Neapolitans,  under  a ftill  warmer  fky,  pronounce 
the  vowels  more  open,  and  fpeak  with  more  ful- 
nefs.” 

Perfons  well  acquainted  with  various  nations, 
can  diftinguifti  them  as  juftly  from  the  form  of 
iheir  countenance,  as  from  their  fpeech.  Therefore, 
6 fince 
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fince  man  has  ever  been  the  object  of  art  and  artlfts, 
the  latter  have  conftantiy  given  the  forms  of  face  of 
their  refpeftive  nations  ; and  that  art,  among  the 
ancients,  gave  the  form  and  countenance  of  man, 
is  proved  by  the  fame  eiFe£l  having  taken  place 
among  the  moderns.  German,  Dutch,  or  French, 
when  the  artifts  neither  travel  nor  ftudy  foreign 
forms,  can  be  known  by  their  pictures  as  perfeftly 
as  Chinefe  or  Tartars.  After  refiding  many  years 
in  Italy,  Rubens  continued  to  draw  his  figures  as  if 
he  had  never  left  his  native  land. 


Another  Pajfage  from  Wlnhelmann, 

The  proje£ling  mouths  of  the  Negroes,  which 
they  have  in  common  with  their  monkies,  is  an  ex- 
cels of  growth,  a fwelling,  occafioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  clinr.ate ; like  as  our  Ups  are  fv/elled  by  heat 
or  fharp  faline  moifture,  and  alfo,  in  fome  men, 
by  violent  paffion.  The  fmall  eyes  of  the  diftant 
northern. and  eaftern  nations  are  in  confequence 
of  the  imperfedtion  of  their  growth.  They  are 
fhort  and  flender.  Nature  produces  fuch  forms 
the  more  Ihe  approaches  extremes,  where  fine  has  to 
encounter  heat  or  cold.  In  the  one  fhe  is  prompter 
and  exhaufted,  and  in  the  other  crude,  never 
arriving  at  maturity.  The.  flower  withers  in  ex- 
ceiTive  heat,  and,  deprived  of  fun,  is  deprived  of 
colour.  All  plants  degenerate  in  dark  and  con- 
fined places. 

Nature  forms  with  greater  regularity  the  more 
fhe  approaches  her  center,  and  in  more  moderate 
climates.  Hence  the  Grecian  and  our  own  idea  of 
beauty,  being  derived  from  more  perfedl  fymme- 
try,  mult  be  - more  accurate  than  the  idea  of  thofe, 
F 6 in 
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in  whom,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  a modern  poet^ 
the  image  of  the  Creator  is  half  defaced. 

From  the  Recherches  Philofophtques  fur  les  AmericainSy 
by  M,  de  Pauw. 

The  Americans  are  moft  remarkable,  becaufe 
that  many  of  them  have  no  eyebrows,  and  none 
have  beards  \ yet  we  muft  not  infer  that  they  arc 
enfeebled  in  the  organs  of  generation,  fince  the 
Tartars  and  Chinefe  have  almoft  the  fäme  charac- 
teriftics.  They  are  far,  however,  from  being  very 
fruitful,  or  much  addi£led  to  love.  True  it  is,  the 
Chinefe  and  Tartars  are  not  abfolutely  beardlefs. 
When  they  are  about  thirty,^  a fmall  penciled  kind 
of  v/hilker  grows  on  the  upper  lip,  and  fome  fcat- 
tered  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  chin. 

Exclufive  of  the  Efquimaux,  who  differ  in  gait, 
form,  features,  and  manners,  from  other  favages 
of  North  America,  we  may  likewife  call  the  Akaii- 
fans  a variety,  whom  the  French  have  generally 
named  the  handfome  men.  They  are  tall  and  ftraight,,- 
have  good  features,  without  the  lead  appearance  of 
beard,  have  regular  eyelids,  blue  eyes,  and  fine 
fair  hair ; while  the  neighbouring  people  are  low 
of  ftature,  have  Jabjeft  countenances,  black  eyes^ 
the  hair  of  the  head  black  as  ebony,  and  of  the  body 
thick  and  rough. 

Though  the  Peruvians  are  not  very  tall,  and  ge- 
nerally thick  fet,  yet  they  are  tolerably  well  made. 
There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who,  by  being  diminu- 
tive, are  monftrous.  Some  are  deaf,  dumb,  blindy 
and  idiots  ; and  others  want  a limb  when  born.  In 
all  probability,  the  exccllive  labour  to  which  they 
have  been  fubjei^cd  by  the  barbarity  of  the  Spa- 

jBiards^ 
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Biards,  has  produced  fuch  numbers  of  defeftive 
men.  Tyranny  has  an  influence  on  the  very  phy- 
fical  temperament  of  flaves.  Their  nofe  is  aquU 
line,  their  forehead  narrow,  their  hair  blacky 
Itrong,  fmooth,  and  plentiful ; their  complexion 
an  olive  red,  the  apple  of  the  eye  black,  and  the 
white  not  very  clear.  They  never  have  any  beard, 
for  we  cannot  bellow  that  name  on  fome  lliort 
ftraggling  hairs  which  fprout  in  old  age ; nor 
have  either  men  or  women  the  downy  hair  which 
generally  appears  after  the  age  of  puberty.  In  this 
they  are  dillinguilhed  from  all  people  on  earth,  even 
from  the  Tartars  -and  Chinefe.  As  in  eunuchs,  it 
is  the  chara£ler  of  their  degeneracy. 

Judging  by  the  rage  which  the  Americans  have 
to  mutilate  and  disfigure  themfelves,  we  fhould 
fuppofe  they  were  all  difconcented  with  the  propor- 
tions of  their  limbs  and  bodies.  Not  a Angle  nation 
has  been  difeovered  in  this  fourth  quarter  of  the 
globe,  which  has  not  adopted  the  cuftom  of  artifi- 
cially changing,  either  the  form  of  the  lips,  the  hol- 
low of  the  ear,  or  the  fhape  of  the  head,  by  forcing 
it  to  aflume  an  extraordinary  and  ridiculous  figure. 

There  are  favages  whofe  heads  are  pyramidal, 
or  conical,  with  the  top  terminating  in  a point.. 
Others  have  flat  heads,  with  large  foreheads,  and 
the  back  part  flattened.  This  caprice  feems  to 
have  been  the  moll  falhionable,  at  leaft  it  was  the 
moll  common.  Some  Canadians  had  their  heads 
perfe6lly  fpherical.  Though  the  natural  form  of 
the  head  really  approaches  the  circular,  thefe  fa- 
vages, who,  by  being  thus  dillorted,  acquired  the 
appellation  of  bowl  or  bullet-head,  do  not  appear 
lef$  difgulling,  for  having  made  the  head  too 
roiind,  and  perverted  the  original  purpofe  of  na- 
ture^ to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  from  which 
2 nothing 
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nothing  can  be  taken  away,  without  fomc  cfTentlal 
error  being  the  refult,  which  is  deftruftive  to  the 
animal. 

In  fine,  we  have  fden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
ragnon,  Americans  with  fquare  or  cubical  heads  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  flattened  on  the  face,  the  top,  the 
temples,  and  the  occiput,  which  appears  to  be  the 
la  ft  ftage  of  human  extravagance. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  it  was  poflible  to 
comprefs  and  mould  the  bones  of  the  fcull  into  fo 
many  various  forms,  without  moft  efTentially  in- 
juring the  feat  of  fenfe,  and  the  organs  of  reafon, 
or  occafioning  either  madnefs  or  idiotifm,  fince  we 
fo  often  have  examples,  that  violent  contufions  in 
the  region  of  the  temples  have  occafloned  lunacy, 
and  deprived  the  fufFerers  of  intelledlual  capacity. 
For  it  is  not  true,  as  ancient  narratives  have  af- 
firmed, that  ail  Indians  with  flat  or  fugar-loaf  heads 
were  really  idiots.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  there 
mufl  have  been  whole  nations  in  America  either 
foolifh  or  frantic,  which  is  impoflible  even  in  fup- 
pofition. 


Ohfervation  hy  Llntz, 

To  me  it  appears  very  remarkable,  that  the  Jews 
fhould  have  taken  with  them  the  marks  of  their 
country  and  race  to  all  parts  of  the  world  *,  I mean 
their  fhort,  black,  curly  hair,  and  brown  com- 
plexion. Their  quicknefs  of  fpeech,  hafte  and 
abruptnefs  in  all  their  actions,  appear  to  proceed 
from  the  fame  caufes.  I imagine  the  Jews  have 
more  gall  than  other  men. 
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ExtraB  from  a Letter  written  by  M.  Fuef sit ^ dated 
at  Preßurg. 

My  obfervations  have  been  directed  (fays  this 
great  defigncr  and  phyfiognomift)  not  to  the  coun- 
tenance  of  nations  only ; being  convinced,  from 
numberlefs  experiments,  that  the  general  form  of 
the  human  body,  its  attitude  and  manner,  the 
funken  or  raifed  pofition  of  the  head  between  or 
above  the  (boulders,  the  firm,  the  tottering,  the 
hafty,  or  (low  walk,  may  frequently  be  lefs  deceit- 
ful figns  of  this  or  that  charadfer,  than  the  counte- 
nance feparately  confidered.  I believe  it  poilible 
fo  accurately  to  charadlerize  man,  from  the  calmeft 
(late  of  reft,  to  the  higheft  gradation  of  rage,  ter- 
ror, and  pain,  that,  from  the  carriage  of  the  body, 
the  turn  of  the  head,  and  geftures  in  general,  we 
(liall  be  able  to  diftinguKh  the  Hungarian,  the 
Sclavonian,  the  Illyrian,  the  Wallachian  ^ and  to 
obtain  a full  and  clear  conception  of  the  actual, 
and,  in  general,  the  prominent  charadleriftics  of 
this  or  that  nation, 

ExiraB  of  a Letter  from  Profejfor  Camper» 

It  would  be  very  difficult.  If  not  Impoffible,  to 
give  you  my  particular  rules  for  delineating  various 
nations  and  ages  with  matherriatical  certainty, 
efpecially  if  I would  add  all  that  I have  had  occa- 
fion  to  remark  concerning  the  beauty  of  the  an- 
tiques. Thefe  rules  I have  obtained  by  conftant  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fculls  of  different  nations,  of 
which  I have  a large  collection,  and  by  a long  ftudy 
of  the  antiques. 

To  draw  any  head  accurately  in  profile,  takes 
me  much  time.  I have  diffe£lcd  the  fculls  of  peo- 
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pie  lately  dead,  that  I might  be  able  to  define  the  ’ 
lines  of  the  countenance,  and  the  angle  of  thefe 
lines  with  the  horizon.  I was  thus  led  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  this 
angle.  I began  with  the  monkey,  proceeded  to 
the  Negro  and  the  European^  till  I afeended  to  the 
countenances  of  antiquity,  and  examined  a Me- 
dufa,  an  Apollo,  or  a Venus  de  Medicis.  This 
concerns  only  the  profile.  There  is  another  dif- 
ference, in  the  breadth  of  the  cheeks,  which  I have 
found  to  be  largeft  among  the  Calmucs,  and  much, 
linaller  among  the  Afiatic  Negroes.  The  Chinefe,  , 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  and  other  Afiatic 
iflands,  appear  to  me  to  have  broad  cheeks,  with 
projefting  jaw-bones  v the  under  jaw-bone,  in  par- 
ticular, very  high,  and  almoft  forming  a right  angle, 
which,  among  Europeans,  is  very  obtufe,  and  llill 
more  fo  among  the  African  Negroes. 

I have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  procure  a real 
fcull  of  an  American,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing 
on  that  fubjeft. 

I am  almoft  afliamed  to  confefs  that  I have  not 
yet  been  able  accurately  to  draw  the  countenance  of 
a Jew,  although  they  are  fo  very  remarkable  in  their 
features  5 nor  have  I yet  obtained  precifion  in  de- 
lineating the  Italian  face.  It  is  generally  true,  that 
the  upper  and  under  jaw  of  the  European  is  lefs  - 
broad  than  the  breadth  of  the  fcull,  and  that  among 
the  Afiatics  they  are  much  broader  ; but  I have  not 
been  able  to  determine  the  fpecific  differences  be- 
tween European  nations. 

I have  very  frequently,  by  phyfiognomonical  fen- 
fations,  been  able  to  diftinguifh  the  foldiers  of 
different  nations  *,  the  Scotchman,  the  Irifhman, 
and  the  native  of  England  ; yet  have  I never  been 
able  to  delineate  the  diftingui&ing  traits.  The 

people- 
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people  of  our  provinces  are  a mixture  of  all  na- 
tions j but,  in  the  remote  and  feparated  cantons,  I 
find  the  countenance  to  be  more  flat,  and  extraor- 
dinarily high  from  the  eyes  upward. 


CHAP.  XXL 


MxtraBi  fr$m  the  Manu f crip  I of  a Man  of  Literature 
at  Darmßadt^  on  National  Phßlogfiomy. 


tribes  of  people  who  dwell  in  uncultivated 


^ countries,  and  confequently  are  pafl.oral,  not 
aflembied  in  towns,  would  never  be  capable  of  an 
equal  degree  of  cultivation  with  Europeans,  though 
they  did  not  live  thus  fcattered.  Were  the  fliackles 
of  flavery  fhaken  oflF,  ftill  their  minds  would  eter- 
nally flumber ; therefore  whatever  remarks  we 
can  make  upon  them,  muft  be  pathognomonical 
(I  fufpeft  phyfiognomonical),  and  we  muft  confine 
ourfelves  to  their  receptive  powers  of  mind,  not 
being  able  to  fay  much  of  their  exprelfion. 

People  who  do  not  bear  our  badges  of  fervl- 
tude,  are  not  fo  miferable  as  we  fufpe£t.  Their 
fpecies  of  flavery  is  very  fupportable  in  their  mode 
of  exiftence.  They  are  incomparably  better  fed 
than  German  peafants,  and  have  neither  to  con- 
tend with  the  cares  of  providing,  nor  the  excefles 
of  labour.  As  their  race  of  horfes  exceeds  ours  in 
ftrength  and  fize,  fo  do  their  people  thofe  among 
us  who  have,  or  fuppofe  they  have,  property. 
Their  wants  are  few,  and  their  underftanding  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupply  the  wants  they  have.  The  Ruf- 
fian or  Polifli  peafant  is,  of  necelfity,  carpenter. 
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taylor,  flioemaker,  mafon,  thatcher,  &:c.  and, 
when  we  examine  their  performances,  we  may 
eafily  judge  of  their  capacities.  Hence  their  apti- 
tude at  rr^echanical  and  handicraft  profeffions,  as 
foon  as  they  are  taught  their  principles.  Invention 
of  what  is  great,  they  have  no  pretenfions  to  ; their 
mind,  like  a machine,  is  at  reft  when  the  neceffity 
that  fet  it  in  motion  ceafes. 

Of  the  numerous  nations  fubjedl  to  the  Ruffian 
feeptre,  I fhall  omit  thofe  of  the  extenfive  Siberian 
diilrifts,  and  confine  myfelf  to  the  Ruffians,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  whofe  countries  are  bounded  by 
Finland,  Eaftland,  Livonia,  and  the  borders  of 
Afia.  Thefe  are  diftinguifhable  by  prodigious 
ftrength,  firm  finews,  broad  breaft,  and  coloffal 
neck,  which,  in  a whole  fliip’s  crew,  will  be  the 
fame,  refembling  the  Farne fian  Hercules  *,  by  their 
black,  broad,  thick,  rough,  ftrong  hair,  head  and 
beard ; their  funken  eyes,  black  as  pitch  5 their 
fhort  forehead,  compreffed  to  the  nofe,  with  an 
arch.  We  often  find  thin  lips,  though  in  general 
they  are  pouting,  wide,  and  thick.  The  women 
have  high  cheek-bones,  hollow  temples,  fnub  nofes, 
and  retreating  arched  foreheads,  with  very  few 
traits  of  ideal  beauty.  At  a certain  period  of  life 
both  fexes  frequently  become  corpulent.  Their 
power  of  propagation  almoft  exceeds  belief. 

In  the  center  dwell  the  Ukranians,  of  whom 
mofl  of  the  regiments  of  Coffacs  are  formed.  They 
are  diflinguifhed  among  the  Ruffians  alrnofl  as 
the  Jews  are  among  Europeans.  They  generally 
have  aquiline  nofes  *,  are  nobly  formed  ; amorous, 
yielding,  crafty,  and  without  ftrong  paffions  •,  pro- 
bably becaufe,  for  fome  thoufands  of  years,  they 
have  followed  agriculture,  have  lived  in  fociety, 
had  a form  of  government,  and  inhabit  a mofi: 

fruitful 
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fruitful  country,  in  a moderate  climate,  refembling 
that  of  France.  Among  all  thefe  people,  the  great- 
eft  activity  and  ftrength  of  body  are  united.  They 
are  as  different  from  the  German  boor,  as  quickfil- 
ver  is  from  lead ; and  how  our  anceftors  could  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  ftupid,  is  inconceivable. 

Thus  too  the  Turks  refemble  the  Ruffians. 
They  are  a mixture  of  the  nobleft  blood  of  Afia 
Minor  with  the  more  materia!  and  grofs  Tartar. 
The  Natolian,  of  a fpiritual  nature,  feeds  on  me- 
ditation ; will  for  days  contemplate  a fingle  objeft, 
feat  himfelf  at  the  chefs-board,  or  wrap  himfelf  up 
in  the  mantle  of  taciturnity.  The  eye,  void  of  paf- 
fion  or  great  enterprife,  abounds  in  all  the  pene- 
tration of  benevolent  cunning  5 the  mouth  elo- 
quent ; the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard,  and  the 
fmall  neck,  declare  the  flexibility  of  the  man. 

The  Englifhman  is  erecb  in  his  gait,  and  generally 
ftands  as  if  a ftake  were  driven  through  his  body. 
His  nerves  are  ftrong,  and  he  is  the  beft  runner. 
He  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  men  by  the  round- 
nefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  rnufcles  of  his  face. 
If  he  neither  fpeak  nor  move,  he  feldom  declare« 
the  capability  and  mind  he  poffeffes  in  fo  fuperior  a 
degree.  His  filent  eye  feeks  not  to  pleafe.  Hi« 
hair,  coat,  and  character,  are  alike  fmooth.  Not 
cunning,  but  on  his  guard  ; and,  perhaps,  but  lit- 
tle colouring  is  neceffary  to  deceive  him  on  any  oc- 
cafion.  Like  the  bulhdog,  he  does  not  bark  *,  but, 
if  irritated,  rages.  As  he  wifties  not  for  more  ef- 
teem  than  he  merits,  fo  he  detefts  the  falfe  preten- 
fions  of  his  neighbours,  who  would  arrogate  excel- 
lence they  do  not  poffefs.  Defirous  of  private  hap- 
pirfefs,  he  difregards  public  opinion,  and  obtains  a 
charadler  of  fmgularity.  His  imagination,  like  a 
fea-coal  fire,  is  not  the  fplendour  that  enlightens  a 
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region,  but  expands  genial  warmth.  Perfeveranc^ 
in  ftudy,  and  pertinacity,  for  centuries,  in  fixed- 
principles,  have  raifed  and  maintained  the  Britifh^ 
ipirit,  as  well  as  the  Britifli  government,  trade,, 
xnanufadtures,  and  marine.  He  has  pun£luality 
and  probity,  not  trifling  away  his  time  to  eftablifh* 
falfe  principles,  or  making  a parade  with  a vicious 
hypothefis. 

In  the.  temperament  of  nations',  the  French 
clafs  is  that  of  the  fanguine.  Frivolous,  benevolent, 
and  oftentatious,  the  Frenchman  forgets  not  his= 
inofienfive  parade  till  old  age  has  made  him  wife. 
At  all  times  difpofed  to  enjoy  life,  he  is  the  beft  of 
companions.  He  pardons  himfelf  much ; and 
therefore  pardons  others,  if  they  will  but  grant  that 
they  are  foreigners,,  and  he  is  a Frenchman.  His 
gait  is  dancing,  his  fpeech  without  accent,  and  hb^ 
ear  incurable.  His  imagination  purfues  the  con- 
fequences  of  fmall  things  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
fecond-hand  of  a ftop-watch,  but  feldom  gives 
thofe  loud,  ftrong,  reverberating  ftrokes  which 
proclaim  new  difcoveries  to  the  world.  Wit  is  his 
inheritance..  His  countenance  is  - open,  and,  at 
firft  fight,  fpeaks  a thoufand  pleafant,  amiable 
things.  Silent  he  cannot  be,  either  with  eye, 
tongue,  or  feature.  His  eloquence  is  often  deafen- 
ing ; but  his  good  humour  cafts  a veil  over  alL 
bis  failings.  His  form  is  equally  diltin£l  from  that- 
of  other  nations,  and  difficult  to  defcribe  in  words. 
No  other  man  has  fo  little  of  the  firm  or  deep 
traits,  or  fo  much  motion.  He  is  all  appearance,  ^ 
all  gefture ; therefore  the  firft  impreffion  feldom 
deceives,  but  declares  who  and  what  he  is.  His 
imagination  is  incapable  of  high  flights,  and  the 
fublime  in  all  arts  is  to  him  offence.  Hence  his 
diflike  of  whatever  is  antique  in  art  or  literature,. 
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Ills  deafnefs  to  true  mufic,  his  bllndnefs  to  the 
higher  beauties  of  painting.  His  laft,  moft  mark- 
ing trait  is,  that  he  is  altoniflied  at  every  thing, 
and  cannot  eomprenend  how  it  is  poffible  men 
fhould  be  other  than  they  ace  at  Paris. 

The  countenance  of  the  Italian  is  foul,  his 
fpeech  exclamation,  his  motion  gefticulation.  His 
form  is  the  nobleft,  and  his  country  the  true  feat  of 
beauty.  His  ihort  forehead,  his  ftrong,  marked 
eyebones,  the  fine  contour  of  his  mouth,  give  a 
kindred  claim  to  the  antiquities  of  Greece.  The 
ardour  of  his  eyes  denotes,  that  the  beneficent  fun 
brings  forth  fruit  more  perfect  in  Italy  than  be- 
yond the  Alps.  His  imagination  is  ever  in  motion, 
ever  fympathizing  with  furrounding  objecis,  and, 
as  in  the  poem  of  Ariofto  the  whole  works  of  crea- 
•tion  are  refledled,  fo  are  they  generally  in  the  na- 
tional fpirit.  That  power  which  could  bring 
forth  fuch  a work,  appears  to  me  the  general  re- 
,prefentative  of  genius.  It  fings  all,  and  from  it  all 
' things  are  fung.  The  fublime  in  arts  is  the  birth- 
right of  the  Italian.  Modern  religion  and  politics 
may  have  degraded  and  falfified  his  charaCler,  may 
have  rendered  the  vulgar  faithlefs  and  crafty,  but 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  nation  abounds  in  the  no- 
blefl:  and  beft  of  men. 

The  Dutchmanis  tranquil,  patient,  confined,  and 
appears  to  will  nothing.  His  walk  and  eye  are 
dong  filent,  and  an  hour  of  his  company  will  Scarce- 
ly produce  a thought.  He  is  little  troubled  by  the 
tide  of  paffions,  and  he  will  contemplate  unmoved 
the  parading  ftreamers  of  all  nations  failing  before 
his  eyes.  Qiiiet  and  .competence  are  his  gods ; 
therefore  thofe  arts  alone  v/hich  can  procure  thefe 
bleffings,  employ  his  faculties.  His  lav/s,  political 
and  commercial,  have  originated  in  that  fpirit  of 
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fecurlty  which  maintains  him  In  the  poflefflon  of 
what  he  has  gained.  He  Is  tolerant  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  opinion,  if  he  be  but  left  peaceably  to  enjoy 
his  property,  and  to  affemble  at  the  meeting-houfe 
of  his  fedt.  The  character  of  the  ant  is  fo  applica- 
ble to  the  Dutch,  that  to  this  literature  itfelf  con- 
forms in  Holland.  All  poetical  powers,  exerted  in 
great  works  or  fmall,  are  foreign  to  this  nation. 
They  endure  pleafure  from  the  peruhil  of,  but  pro- 
duce no  poetry.  I fpeak  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  not  of  the  Flemings,  whofe  jovial  charafter  is 
in  the  midway  between  the  Italian  and  French.  A 
high  forehead,  half-open  eyes,  full  nofe,  hanging 
cheeks,  wide  open  mouth,  flefliy  lips,  broad  chin, 
and  large  ears,  I believe  to  be  chara6feriftic  of  the 
Dutchman. 

A German  thinks  it  dlfgraceful  not  to  know 
every  thing,  and  dreads  nothing  fo  much  as  to  be 
thought  a fool.  Probity  often  makes  him  appear  a 
blockhead.  Of  nothing  is  he  fo  proud  as  of  honeft, 
moral  underftanding.  According  to  modern  tac- 
tics, he  is  certainly  the  bed  foldier,  and- the  teacher 
of  all  Europe.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatefi:  in- 
ventor, and  often  with  fo  little  often tation,  that  fo- 
reigners have,  for  -centuries,  unknown  to  him, 
robbed  him  of  his  glory.  From  the  age  of  Tacitus, 
a willing  dependant,  he  has  exerted  faculties  for 
the  fervice  of  his  rnafters,  which  others  only  exert 
for  freedom  and  property.  His  countenance  does 
not,  like  a painting  in  frefco,  fpeak  at  a diftance  ; 
but  he  muft  be  fought  and  ftudied.  His  good  na- 
ture and  benevolence  are  often  concealed  under  ap- 
parent morofenefs,  and  a third  perfoii  is  always  ne- 
ceflary  to  draw  off  the  veil,  and  fliew  him  as  he  is. 
He  is  difficult  to  move,  and,  without  the  aid  of  old 
wine,  is  filent.  He  does  not  fufpeä:  his  own  worth. 
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and  wonders  when  It  is  difcovered  by  others.  Fi- 
delity, induftry,  and  fecrecy,  are  his  principal  cha- 
rafteriftics.  ISTot  having  wit,  he  indulges  his  fen- 
fibility.  Moral  good  is  the  colouring  which  he  re- 
quires in  all  arts.  His  epic  and  lyric  fpirit  walk  in 
unfrequented  paths.  Hence  his  great,  and  fre- 
quently gigantic  fenfe,  which  feldom  permits  him 
the  clear  afpedl:  of  enthufiafm,  or  the  glow  of  fplen- 
dour.  Moderate  in  the  ufe  of  this  world^s  delights^ 
he  has  little  propenfity  to  fenfuality  and  extrava- 
gance ; but  he  is  therefore  formal,  and  Icfs  focial 
than  his  neighbour.  ' 
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Defcription  of  Plate  IV. 


Number  i. 


may  certainly  call  nofes  arched  and  pointed 
like  this,  witty ; but  the  wit  is  reftrained  and 
moderated  by  the  acute  underftanding  of  the  fore- 
head, the  fincere  religion  of  the  eye,  and  the  phlegm 
of  the  chin. 


, Number  2. 

The  defeent  from  the  nofe  to  the  lips  in  the 
phlegmatic  countenance  is  unphlegmatic,  and  he- 
terogeneous ; nor  does  the  curvature  of  the  upper 
eyelid  fufficiently  agree  with  the  temperament. 

The 
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The  outlines  of  the  phlegmatic  are  relaxed,  ob« 
tufe,  and  hanging  j the  outline  of  the  eyes,  oblique. 
Be  it  underftood,  there  are  other  tokens,  and  that 
all  phlegmatic  perfons  have  not  thefe  figns,  al- 
though whoever  has  them  is  certainly  phlegmatic. 
If  the  proje6ling  under  lip,  which  is  itfelf  a fign  of 
phlegm,  fince  it  is  evidently  a fuperabundance  and 
not  a want  of  matter,  be  angular,  and  fliarply  de- 
lineated, then  it  is  a fign  of  choleric  phlegm  ; that 
is  to  fay,  of  the  ebullition  of  humidity.  If  it  be 
flexible,  obtufe,  pow^erlefs,  ^and  drooping,  it  is 
then  pure  phlegm.  The  forehead,  nofc,  chin,  and 
hair,  are  here  very  phlegm^atic. 

Number  3. 

The  choleric  ought  to  have  a more  angularly 
pointed  nofe,  and  lips  more  fliarply  delineated. 
The  charafter  of  choler  is  much  contained  in  the 
drawing  of  the  eyes,  either  when  the  pupil  pro- 
jects, and  much  of  the  under  part  of  the  white  is 
vifible,  or  w'hen  tlie  upper  eyelid  retreats  fo  that 
it  fcarcely  can  be  perceived  •,  w^hen  the  eyes  open, 
or  when  the  eye  is  funken,  and  the  outlines  are 
very  definite  and  firm,  without  much  curvature. 
In  this  example,  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  nofe, 
chin,  and  hair,  are  very  choleric^  but  the  upper  part 
©f  the  countenance  more  fo  than  the  under. 

Number  4. 

The  fangulne  needs  but  little  correClIon,  except 
that  the  nofe  ought  to  be  a little  farther  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  eye  not  fo  choleric.  The  levity  of 
the  fanguine  temperament  waves,  flutters  upon  the 
lip,  which,  however,  at  the  bottom,  is  too  phleg- 
matic. 

Number  . 
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Number  5. 

There  ought  to  be  a deeper  cavity  above  the  nofe, 
and  alfo  of  the  jaw-bone,  befide  the  ear,  in  this 
melancholic  countenance.  I have  obferved,  in 
many  melancholic  perfons,  that  the  nofe  declines 
towards  the  lips  ; nor  have  I feen  this  in  any  who 
w^ere  not  Ibmetimes  inclined  to  the  melancholic, 
who  likewife  have  proje£ling  under  lips,  and  fmall, 
but  not  very  round,  nor  very  flefliy  chins. 

There  are  melancholy  perfons  with  very  fanguinc 
temperaments-,  men  of  fine  irritability,  and  moral 
feelings,  who  are  hurried  into  vices  M^hich  they 
deeply  abhor,  and  which  they  have  not  the  power 
to  withftand.  The^  gloomy  and  difpirited  charac- 
ter of  fuch  is  perceptible  in’  the  eye  that  fiiuns  exa- 
mination, and  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  ftand- 
ing  oppofite  to  each  other.  Perfons  of  a real  me- 
lancholic temperament  generally  have  their  mouths 
fhut,  but  the  lips  are  always  fomewhat  open  in  the 
middle.  Many  melancholic  perfons  have  fmall 
noftrils,  and^feldom  well  arranged,  clean,  white 
teeth.  . , . 

Number  6. 

Strength  and  ardour,  enterprife,  courage,  con- 
tempt of  danger,  fortitude  of  the  irritated  and  irri- 
table. This  ftrength  is  rather  oppreffive  than  pa- 
tient and  enduring  ; it  proclaims  its  own  qualities, 
refpeflable  in  a ftate  of  reft,  terrible  when  roufed- 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

JRefernblance  between  Parents  and  Children^ 

^HE  refemblance  between  parents  and  children  Is 
^ very  commonly  remarkable.  Family  phyfiog- 
nomy  is  as  undeniable  as  national.  To  doubt  this, 
is  to  doubt  what  is  felf-evident ; to  wifh  to  inter- 
pret it,  is  to  wifti  to  explore  the  inexplicable  fecret 
of  exiftence.  Striking  and  frequent  as  the  refem- 
blance between  parents  and  children  is,  yet  have  the 
relations  between  the  charafters  and  countenances 
of  families  never  been  inquired  into.  No  one  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  made  any  regular  obfervations  on 
this  fubje£l:.  I mull  alfo  confefs,  that  I have  my- 
fclf  made  but  few  with  that  circumftantlal  at- 
tention which  is  neceflary.  All  I have  to  remark  is 
as  follows : 

When  the  father  Is  confiderably  ftupid,  and  the 
mother  exceedingly  the  reverfe,  then  will  moft  of 
the  children  be  endued  with  extraordinary  under- 
ftanding. 

When  the  father  Is  good,  truly  good,  the  chil- 
dren will  in  general  be  well-difpofed  \ at  lead  moft 
of  them  will  be  benevolent. 

The  fon  generally  appears  to  inherit  moral  good- 
nefs  from  the  good  father,  and  intelligence  from 
the  intelligent  mother ; the  daughter  partakes  of  the 
charafter  of  the  mother. 

If  we  wifti  to  find  the  moft  certain  marks  of 
refemblance  between  parents  and  children,  they 
fhould  be  obferved  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
birth.  We  may  then  perceive  whom  the  child 
moft  refembles  in  its  formation.  The  moft  ef- 
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fcntial  refcmblance  is  ufually  afterwards  loft,  and 
does  not  perhaps  appear  for  many  years;  or  not 
till  after  death. 

When  children,  as  they  increafe  in  years,  vlfibly 
increafe  in  the  refemblance  of  form  and  features  to 
their  parents,  we  cannot  doubt  but  there  is  an  in- 
creafing  refemblance  of  charafter.  How  much  fo- 
ever  the  characters  of  children  may  appear  unlike 
that  of  the  parents  they  refemble,  yet  will  this  dif- 
fimilarity  be  found  to  originate  in  external  circum- 
ftances  ; and  the  variety  of  thefe  muft  be  great  in- 
deed, if  the  difference  of  charaCler  is  not  at  length 
overpowered  by  the  refemblance  of  form. 

I believe,  that  from  the  ftrongly  delineated  fa- 
ther, the  firmnefs  and  the  kind  (1  do  not  fay  the 
form,  but  the  kind)  of  bones  and  mufcles  are  de- 
rived; and  from  the  ftrongly  delineated  mother, 
the  kind  of  nerves  and  form  of  the  countenance  ; if 
the  imagination  and  love  of  the  mother  have  not 
fixed  themfelves  too  deeply  in  the  countenance  of 
the  man. 

Certain  forms  of  countenance,  in  children,  ap- 
pear for  a time  undecided  whether  they  fl:iall  take 
the  refemblance  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother  ; in 
which  cafe  I will  grant,  that  external  circumftances, 
preponderating  love  for  the  father  or  mother,  or  a 
greater  degree  of  intercourfe  with  either,  may  in- 
fluence the  form. 

We  fometimes  fe6  children  who  long  retain  a re- 
markable refemblance  to  the  father,  but  at  length 
change,  and  become  more  like  the  mother.  I un- 
dertake not  to  expound  the  lead  of  the  difficulties 
that  occur  on  this  fubjeCl;  but  the  moil  medeft 
philofophy  maybe  permitted  to  compare  uncommon 
cafes  with  thofe  which  are  known,  even  though 
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they  were  inexplicable  ; and  this,  I believe,  Is  all 
that  philofophy  can  and  ought  to  do. 

We  know  that  all  longings,  or  mothers  marks, 
and  whatever  may  be  confidered  as  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, which  is  much,  do  not  proceed  from  the  fa- 
ther, but  from  the  imagination  of  the  mother.  We 
alfo  know,  that  children  moft  refemble  the  father 
only  when  the  mother  has  a very  lively  imagination, 
and  love  for,  or  fear  of  the  hufband.  Therefore,  as 
has  been  before  obferved,  it  appears  that  the  mat- 
ter and  quantum  of  the  power,  and  of  the  life,  pro- 
ceed from  the  father  ; and  from  the  imagination  of 
the  mother,  fenfibility,  the  kind  of  nerves,  the 
form,  and  the  appearance. 

There  are  certain  forms  and  features  of  counte- 
nance v/hich  are  long  propagated,  and  others 
which  as  fuddenly  difappear.  The  beautiful  and 
the  deformed  (I  do  not  fay  forms  of  countenances, 
but  what  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  beauty  and  de- 
formity) are  not  the  moft  eafily  propagated  •,  nei- 
ther are  the  middling  and  infignificant ; but  the 
great  and  the  minute  are  eafily  inherited,  and  of 
long  duration. 

Parents  with  fmall  nofes  may  have  children  with 
the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  defined  •,  but  the  father  or 
mother  feldom,  on  the  contrary,  have  a very  ftrong, 
that  is  to  fay,  large-boned  nofe,  which  is  not  com- 
municated at  leaft  to  one  of  their  children,  and 
which  does  not  remain  in  the  family,  efpecially 
when  it  is  in  the  female  line.  It  may  feem  to 
have  been  loft  for  many  years,  but  foon  or  late 
will  again  make  its  appearance,  and  its  refemblance 
to  the  original  will  be  particularly  vifible  a day  or 
two  after  death. 

Where  any  extraordinary  vivacity  appears  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mother,  there  is  almoft  a certainty 
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that  thefe  eyes  will  become  hereditary ; for  the 
imagination  of  the  mother  is  delighted  with  nothing 
fo  much  as  with  the  beauty  of  her  own  eyes.  Phy- 
fiognomonical  fenfation  has  been  hitherto  much 
more  generally  directed  to  the  eyes^  than  to  the  nofe 
and  form  of  the  face  but  if  women  fliould  once 
be  induced  to  examine  the  nofe,  and  form  of  the 
face,  as  afliduoufly  as  they  have  done  their  eyes,  it 
is  to  be  expedted  that  the  former  will  be  no  lefs 
ftrikingly  hereditary  than  the  latter. 

Well-arched  and  fliort  foreheads  are  eafy  of  in- 
heritance, but  not  of  long  duration  ; and  here  the 
proverb  is  applicable,  ^lod  cito fit^  cito  perlt.  (Soon 
got,  foon  gone.) 

It  is  equally  certain  and  inexplicable,  that  fonle 
remarkable  phyfiognomi^s,  of  the  moll  fruitful 
perfons,  have  been  wholly  loft  to  their  pofterity ; 
and  it  is  as  certain  and  inexplicable,  that  others 
are  never  loft.  Nor  is  it  lefs  remarkable,  that  cer- 
tain ftrong  countenances,  of  the  father  or  mother, 
difappear  in  the  children,  and  perfedlly  revive  in 
the  grand-children. 

As  a proof  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  of 
the  mother,  we  fometimes  fee,  that  a woman  ftiall 
have  children  by  the  fecond  hufband,  which  ftiall 
refemble  the  firft,  at  leaft  in  the  general  appear- 
ance. The  Italians,  hov/ever,  are  manifeftly  too 
extravagant,  when  they  fuppofe  children,  who 
ftrongly  refemble  their  father,  are  bafe  born. 
They  fay  that  the  mother,  during  the  commifTion 
of  a crime  fo  ftiameful,  wholly  employs  her  imagi- 
nation concerning  the  poftibility  of  furprife  by, 
and  the  image  of,  her  hutband.  But,  were  this 
fear  fo  to  aft,  the  form  of  the  children  muft  not 
only  have  the  very  image  of  the  hufband,  but  alfo 
his  appearance  of  rage  and  revenge,  without  which 
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the  adulterous  wife  could  not  imagine  the  being 
furprifed  by,  or  image  of,  her  huiband.  It  is 
this  appearance,  this  rage,  that  (he  fears,  and  not 
the  man. 

Natural  children  generally  refemble  one  of  their 
parents  more  than  the  legitimate. 

The  more  there  is  of  inchvidual  love,  of  pure, 
faithful,  mild  affeftion,  the  more  this  love  is  reci- 
procal and  unconftrained^  between  the  father  and 
mother,  which  reciprocal  love  and  affe£lion  imply 
a certain  degree  of  imagination,  and  the  capacity  of 
receiving  impreffions,  the  more  will  the  counte- 
nances of  the  children  appear  tobe  compofed  of  the 
features  of  the  parents. 

The  fanguine  of  all  the  temperaments  is  the  mofl 
cafily  inherited,  and  with  it  volatility  ; and,  being 
once  introduced,  much  induftry  and  fuffering  will 
be  neceflary  to  exterminate  this  volatility. 

The  natural  timidity  of  the  mother  may  eafily 
communicate  the  melancholy  temperament  of  the 
father.  Be  it  underftood  that  this  is  eafy,  if,  in 
the  decifive  moment,  the  mother  be  fuddenly  feized 
by  fome  predominant  fear  ; and  that  it  is  lefs  com- 
municable when  the  fear  is  lefs  hafly  and  more  re- 
flexive. Thus  we  find  thofe  mothers,  who,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  their  pregnancy,  are  mofl  in 
dread  of  producing  monftrous  or  marked  children, 
becaufe  they  remember  to  have  feen  objeXs  that 
excited  abhorrence,  generally  have  the  beft  formed, 
and  freed  from  marks ; for  the  fear,  though  real, 
was  the  fear  of  reafon,  and  not  the  fudden  elFeX 
of  an  objeX  exciting  abhorrence  riling  inllanta- 
neoufly  to  fight. 

When  both  parents  have  given  a deep  root  to 
the  choleric  temperament  in  a family,  it  may  pro- 
bably 
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bably  be  fome  centuries  before  it  be  again  mode- 
rated, Phlegm  is  not  fo  eafily  inherited,  even  though 
both  father  and  mother  (hould  be  phlegmatic  ; for 
there  are  certain  moments  of  life  when  the  phlegm- 
atic adts  with  its  whole  power,  though  it  afts  thus 
but  rarely,  and  thefe  moments  may  and  muft  have 
their  efFefts  ; but  nothing  appears  more  eafy  of 
inheritance  than  activity  and  induhry,  when  thefe 
have  their  origin  in  organization,  and  the  neceffity 
of  producing  alteration.  It  will  be  long  before  an 
induftrious  couple,  to  whom  not  only  a livelihood, 
but  bufinefs,  is  in  itfelf  neceflary,  fliall  not  have  a 
fingle  defcendant  with  the  like  qualities,  as  fuch 
mothers  are  generally  prolific. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


Rmarh  0«  the  Opinions  of  Btfffon^  Halkr^  and  Bonnet^ 
concerning  the  Refemhlance  bet%veen  Parents  and 
Children. 


theory  or  hypothefis  of  BufFon,  concerning 
the  caufe  of  the  human  form,  is  well  known, 
which  Haller  has  abridged  and  more  clearly  explain- 
ed in  the  following  manner  ; 

Both  fexes  have  their  fernen,  in  which  are 
aftive  particles  of  a certain  form.  From  the  union 
of  thefe  the  fruit  of  the  womb  arifes,  Thefe  par- 
ticles contain  the  refemblance  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  father  or  mother.  They  are,  by  nature,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  rude  and  unformed  particles  of  the 
human  juices,  and  are  imprelfed  with  the  form  of 
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all  the  parts  of  the  body  of  the  father  or  mother. 
Hence  arifes  the  refemblance  of  children  to  their 
parents.  This  will  account  for  the  mixture  of  the 
features  of  father  and  mother  in' the  children — for 
fpots  in  animals,  when  the  male  and  female  are 
of  different  colours — for  the  Mulatto  produced  by 
a Negro  and  a White — and  for  many  other  pheno- 
mena difficult  to  be  refolved. 

It  may  be  afked,  how  thefe  particles  can  afliime 
the  internal  ftrufture  of  the  body  of  the  father, 
fmee  they  can  properly  be  only  the  images  of  the 
hollow  veffiels  ? To  which  it  is  anfwered,  that  we 
know  not  ail  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  that  fhe 
may  have  preferved  to  herfelf,  though  (he  has  con- 
cealed it  from  her  fcholar,  Man,  the  art  of  making 
internally  models  and  impreffions,  which  fhall  ex- 
prefs  the  whole  folidity  of  the  model.’’ 

Haller,  in  his  preface  to  Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory, 
has,  in  my  opinion,  indifputably  confuted  this  fyf- 
tem.  But  he  has  not  only  forborne  to  elucidate 
the  refemblance  between  fathers  and  children, 
but,  while  oppofing  Buffon,  he  has  fpoken  fo  much 
cn  the  natural,  phyfiological  diffimilarity  of  the 
human  body,  that  he  appears  to  have  denied  this 
refemblance.  Buffon’s  hypothefis  offended  all  phi- 
lofophy  ; and  though  we  cannot  entirely  approve 
the  theory  of  Bonnet,  yet  he  has  very  effectually 
eppofed  the  incongruities  of  Buffon,  to  which 
Buffon  himfelf  could  fcarcely  give  any  ferious  faith. 
But' he,  as  we  ffiall  foon  fee,  has  either  avoided  the 
queftion  of  refemblance  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, or,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  own  fyftem,  has 
rather  fought  to  palliate  than  to  anfwer  difficulties. 
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Bonnet,  concerning  organized  Bodies, 

Are  the  germs  of  one  and  the  fam^  fpecles  of 
organized  bodies  perfedf iy  like  each  other,  or  indi- 
vidually diftinft  ? Are  they  only  diftincl:  in  the  or- 
gans w^hich  charaöerize  fex,  or  have  they  a re- 
fembling  difference  to  each  other,  fuch  as  we  ob-* 
ferve  in  individual  fubftances  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
plants  or  animals  ? 

Anfwer. — If  we  confider  the  infinite  variety 
to  be  obferved  in  all  the  products  of  nature,  the 
latter  will  appear  mod  probable.  The  differences 
which  are  obferved  in  the  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  probably  depend  more  on  the  primitive 
form  of  the  germs,  than  on  the  connexion  of  the 
fexes.” 

On  the  Refemblatue  between  Children  and  their 
Parents, 

I mufl  own,  that,  by  the  foregoing  hypothe- 
fis,  I have  not  been  fuccefsful  in  explaining  the 
refemblance  of  features  found  between  parents  and 
children.  But  are  not  thefe  features  very  ambigu- 
ous ? Do  we  not  fuppofe  that  to  be  the  caufe, 
which  probably  is  not  fo  ? The  father  is  deformed, 
the  foil  is  deformed  after  the  fame  manner,  and  it 
is  therefore  concluded  that  deformity  is  inherited. 
T his  may  be  true  5 but  it  may  be  falfe.  The  de- 
formity of  each  may  arife  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  thefe  caufes  maybe  infinitely  varied. 

It  is  lefs  difficult  to  explain  hereditary  dif- 
eafes.  We  can  eafily  conceive,  tliat  defective 
juices  may  produce  defective  germs;  and  v/heii 
the  fame  parts  of  the  body  are  aficdled  by  difeafe  in 
father  or  irACther,  and  in  child,  tliis  arifes  from  the 
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fimilar  conformation  of  the  parts,  by  which  they 
are  lubjeft  to  like  inconveniencies.  Befides,  the 
mlfhapen  body  often  originates  in  difeafe  being 
hereditary,  which  much  diminilhes  the  firft  diffi- 
culty. For,  fince  the  juices  conduced  to  thofc 
parts  are  of  a bad  quality,  the  parts  muft  be  more 
or  lefs  ill  formed,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  capable  of  being  affe£tedby  the fe  juices.’^ 

REFLECTION. 

Bonnet  cannot  find  the  origin  of  family  likencfs 
in  his  fyllem.  But  let  us  take  this  his  fyftem  in 
the  part  where  he  finds  the  origin  of  hereditary 
difeafe.  Shall  the  defeftive  juices  of  father  or 
mother  very  much  alter  the  germ,  and  produce,  in 
the  very  parts  where  the  father  or  mother  is  in- 
jured, important  changes  of  bad  formation, more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  capability  of  the  germ,  and 
its  power  of  refiftance  ? And  fhall  the  healthy 
juices  of  the  parent  in  no  manner  afiedt  the  germ  ? 
Why  fiiould  not  the  healthy  juices  be  as  adlive  as 
the  unhealthy  ? Why  fhould  they  not  introduce 
the  fame  qualities  in  miniature,  which  the  father 
and  mother  have  in  the  grofs,  fince  the  father  and 
mother  affimilate  the  nutriment  they  receive  to 
tlicir  own  nature,  and  fince  the  feminal  juices  are 
the  fpiritual  extradl:  of  all  their  juices  and  powers, 
as  we  have  juft  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  moft 
continued  and  accurate  obfervations  ? Why  fhould 
they  not  as  naturally,  and  as  powerfully,  adl  upon 
the  germ,  to  produce  all  poffible  refemblance  ? But 
which  refemblance  is  infinitely  varied,  by  diffe- 
rently changeable  and  changed  circumftances  j fo 
tiiat  the  germ  continually  preferves  fufficient  of  its 
€wii  original  nature  and  pioperties,  yet  is  always 
6 very 
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very  dlllin£lb  from  the  parents,  and  fometimes 
even  feems  to  have  derived  very  little  from  them, 
which  may  happen  from  a thoufand  accidental 
caufes  or  changes. 

Hence  family  refemblance  and  diffintilarity  be- 
ing fummarily  confidered,  we  fhall  find  that  na- 
ture, wholly  employed  to  propagate,  appears  to  be 
entirely  direöed  to  produce  an  equilibriurn  be- 
tween the  individual  power  of  the  germ,  in  its  firft 
formation,  and  the  refembling  power  of  the  pa- 
rents y that  the  originality  of  the  firft  form  of  the 
germ  may  not  wholly  difappear  before  the  too  great 
power  of  refemblance  to  the  parents,  but  that  they 
may  mutually  concur,  and  both  be  fubje£l  to  num- 
berlefs  circumftances,  which  may  increafe  or  di- 
mlnifh  their  refpe^tive  powers,  in  order  that  the 
riches  of  variety,  and  the  utility  of  the  creature, 
and  its  dependence  on  the  whole,  and  the  general 
Creator,  may  be  the  greater  and  more  predomi- 
nant. 

From  all  obfervations  on  the  refemblance  between 
parents  and  children  which  I have  been  enabled  to 
make,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  neither  the  the- 
ories of  Bonnet  nor  Buftbn  give  any  fyftematic  ex- 
planation of  phenomena,  the  exiftence  of  which 
cannot  be  denied  by  the  fophiftry  of  hypothefis. 
Diminilh  the  difficulties  as  much  as  we  will,  fadls 
will  ftill  ftare  us  in  the  face.  If  the  germ  exift  pre- 
formed in  the  mother,  can  this  germ,  at  that  time, 
have  phyfiognomy  ? Can  it,  at  that  time,  refemble 
the  future,  promifcuous,  firft,  or  fecond  father  ? 
Is  it  not  perfciftiy  indifferent  to  either  ? or,  if  the 
phyfiognomonical  germ  exift  in  the  father,  how  can 
it  fometimes  refemble  the  mother,  fometimes  the 
father,  often  both,  and  often  neither  ? 
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To  me  It  appears,  that  fomethlng  gerni-IIke,  or 
a whole  capable  of  receiving  the  human  form, 
muft  previoufly  exift  in  the  mother  , but  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  foundation  of  the  future  fa- 
therly or  motherly  I know  not  what,  and  is  the 
efficient  caufe  of  the  future  living  fruit.  This 
germ-like  fomething,  which,  moft  efpecially  con- 
ftituted  agreeable  to  the  human  form,  is  analogous 
to  the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  mother,  re- 
ceives a peculiar  individual  perfonal  phyfiognomy, 
according  to  the  propenfities  of  the  father  or  mo- 
ther, the  difpolition  of  the  moment  of  conception, 
and  probably  of  many  other  future  decifive  mo- 
ments. 

Still  much  remains  to  the  freedom  and  predifpo- 
fition  of  man.  He  may  deprave  or  improve  the 
ftate  of  the  juices,  he  may  calm  or  agitate  his 
mind,  may  awaken  every  fenfation  of  love,  and 
by  various  modes  increafe  or  relax  them.  Yet  I 
think,  that  neither  the  nature  of  the  bones,  nor  the 
mufcles  and  nerves,  confequently  the  charafter, 
depends  on  the  phyfiognomonical  preformation 
preceding  generatioji  5 at  leaft,  they  are  far  from  de- 
pending on  thefe  alone,  though  I allow  the  orga- 
nizable,  the  primitive  form,  always  has  a peculiar 
individuality,  which  is  only  capable  of  receiving 
certain  fubtile  influences,  and  which  muft  rejedt 
others. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Olfervations  on  the  New-born^  the  Dyings  and  the 
Dead. 

T H A V E remarked  in  feme  children,  about  an 
hour  after  a not  difficult  birth,  a ftriking, 
though  infantine  refemblance,  in  the  profile,  to 
the  profile  of  the  father.  In  a few  days,  this  re- 
fembiance  had  nearly  difappeared.  The  impref- 
fion  of  the  open  air,  nutriment,  and  perhaps  of 
pofition,  had  fo  far  altered  the  outlines,  that  the 
child  feemed  entirely  different. 

Two  of  thefe  children  I faw  dead,  the  one  about 
fix  weeks,  and  the  other  about  four  years  old  ; and 
nearly  twelve,  hours  after  death,  I obferved  the 
fame  profile  which  I had  before  remarked  an  hour 
after  birth,  with  this  difference,  that  the  profile  of 
the  dead  child,  as  is  natural,  was  fomething  more 
tenfe  and  fixed  than  the  living.  A part  of  this  re- 
femblance, however,  on  the  third  day  was  re- 
markably gone. 

One  man  of  fifty,  and  another  of  feventy  years 
of  age,  who  fell  under  my  obfervation  while  they 
were  living  and  after  death,  appeared,  while 
living,  not  to  have  the  leaft  refemblance  to  their 
fons,  and  whofe  countenances  feemed  to  be  of  a 
quite  different  clafs : yet,  the  fecond  day  after 
death,  the  profile  of  the  one  had  a ftriking  refem- 
blance to  that  of  his  eldeft,  and,  of  the  other,  to 
the  profile  of  his  third  fon  j as  much  fo  as  the  pro- 
file of  the  dead  children  before  mentioned  refem- 
bled  the  living  profile  an  hour  after  birth,  ftronger 
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indeed,  and,  as  a painter  would  fay,  harder.  On 
the  third  day,  here  alfo  a part  of  the  refemblance 
difappeared. 

I have  uniformly  obferved,  among  the  many 
dead  perfons  I have  feen,  that  fixteen,  eighteen, 
or  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  according  to  the 
difeafe,  they  have  had  a more  beautiful  form,  bet- 
ter defined,  more  proportionate,  harmonized,  ho- 
mogeneous, more  noble,  more  exalted,  than  they 
ever  had  during  life. 

May  there  not  be,  thought  I,  in  all  men,  an 
original  phyfiognomy,  fubje£l:  to  be  difturbed  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  accident  and  palfion  ? and  is 
not  this  reftored  by  the  calm  of  death,  like  as 
troubled  waters,  being  again  left  at  reft,  become 
clear  ? 

I have  obferved  fome  among  the  dying,  who  had 
been  the  reverfe  of  noble  or  great  during  life,  and 
who,  fome  hours  before  their  death,  or  perhaps 
fome  moments  (one  was  in  a delirium),  have  had  an 
inexpreflible  ennobling  of  the  countenance.  Every 
body  faw  a new  man  ; colouring,  drawing,  and 
grace,  all  was  new,  all  bright  as  the  morning ; 
beyond  expreflion,  noble  and  exalted  •,  the  moft 
inattentive  mult  fee,  the  moft  infenfible  feel,  the 
image  of  God.  I faw  it  break  forth  and  fhinc 
through  the  ruins  of  corruption,  was  obliged  to 
turn  afide,  and  adore  in  filence.  Yes,  glorious 
God  ! ft  ill  art  thou  there,  in  the  weakeft,  moft  fal- 
lible men ! 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  the  Infiuence  of  Countenance  on  Countenance* 

A S the  geftures  of  our  friends  and  intimates  bc- 
come  our  own,  fo,  in  like  manner,  does  their 
appearance.  Whatever  we  love,  we  would  aflimi- 
late  to  ourfelves  \ and  whatever,  in  the  circle  of 
alFeftion,  does  not  change  us  into  itfelf,  that  wc 
change,  as  far  as  may  be,  into  ourfelves. 

All  things  a£l  upon  us,  and  we  a£l  upon  all 
things  ; but  nothing  has  fo  much  influence  as  what 
we  love  •,  and  among  all  objects  of  affedlion,  no- 
thing a£ls  fo  forcibly  as  the  countenance  of  man.  Its 
conformity  to  our  countenance  makes  it  moft 
worthy  our  affetlion.  How  might  it  aft  upon, 
how  attraft  our  attention,  had  it  not  fome  marks, 
difcoverable  or  undifcoverable,  fimilar  to,  at  leafb 
of  the  fame  kind  with,  the  form  ^nd  features  of  our 
own  countenance  ! 

Without,  however,  wifhing  farther  to  penetrate 
into  what  is  impenetrable,  or  to  define  what  is  in- 
fcrutable,  the  faft  is  indubitable,  that  countenances 
attraft  countenances,  and  alfo  that  countenances 
repel  countenances;  that  fimilarity  of  features 
between  two  fympathetic  and  afleftionate  men, 
increafe  with  the  developement  and  mutual  com- 
munication of  their  peculiar,  individual  fenfations. 
The  refleftion,  if  I may  fo  fay,  of  the  perfon  be- 
loved remains  upon  the  countenance  of  the  aiTec- 
tionate. 

The  refemblance  frequently  exifts  only  in  a 
fingle  point — in  the  charafter  of  mind  and  coun- 
tenance. A refemblance  in  the  fyftem  of  the 
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bones,  prefuppofes  a refemblance  of  the  nerves  and 
mufcles. 

Diffimilar  education  may  afFe£f  the  latter  fo 
much,  that  the  point  of  attraflion  may  be  invißble 
to  unphyfiognomonical  eyes.  Suffer  the  two  re- 
fembling  forms  to  approach^  and  they  will  reci- 
procally attra£l  and  repel  each  other ; remove 
every  intervening  obftacle,  and  nature  will  foon 
prevail.  They  will  recognize  each  other,  and  re- 
joice in  the  flefli  of  their  flefh,  and  the  bone  of 
their  bone  : with  hafty  fteps  will  proceed  to  affimi- 
late.  Such  countenances  alfo,  which  are  very 
different  from  each  other,  may  communicate,  at- 
tra£l,  and  acquire  refemblance  •,  nay,  their  like- 
nefs  may  become  more  Itriking  than  that  of  the 
former,  if  they  happen  to  be  more  flexible,  more 
capable,  and  to  have  greater  fenfibility. 

This  refemblance  of  features,  in  confequence 
of  mutual  affeftion,  is  ever  the  refult  of  internal 
nature  and  organization,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
charafter  of  the  perfons.  It  ever  has  its  founda- 
tion in  a preceding,  perhaps,  imperceptible  refem- 
blance, which  might  never  have  been  animated,  or 
fufpefted,  had  it  not  been  fet  in  motion  by  the. 
prefence  of  the  fympathetic  being. 

It  would  be  of  infinite  importance  to  give  the 
charadler  of  thofe  countenances  which  mofl  eafily 
receive  and  communicate  refemblance.  It  can- 
not but  be  knov/n,  that  there  are  countenances 
that  attraft  all,  others  that  repel  all,  and  a third 
kind  which  are  indifferent.  The  ail-repelling  ren- 
der the  ignoble  countenances,  over  wdiich  they 
have  continued  influence,  more  ignoble.  The  in- 
different allows  no  change.  7 he  all-attrafting  ei- 
ther receive,  give,  or  reciprocally  give  and  re- 
ceive. The  firil  change  a little,  the  fecond  more, 
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the  third  mofl:.  Thefe  are  the  fouls  (fays  Hem- 
fterhuys  the  younger)  which  happily,  or  unhappily, 
add  the  moft  exquifite  difcernment  to  that  exceflive 
internal  elafticity  which  occafions  them  to  wifh 
and\feel  immoderately ; that  is  to  fay,  the  fouls, 
which,  are  fo  modified,  or  fituated,  that  their  at- 
traftive  force  meets  the  feweft  obftacles  in  its  pro- 
grefs” 

To  ftudy  the  influence  of  countenance,  this  in- 
tercourfe  of  mind  would  be  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. 1 have  found  the  progrefs  of  refemblancc 
moft  remarkable,  when  two  perfons,  the  one  richly 
communicative,  the  other  apt  to  receive,  have  lived 
a con  fiderable  time  together,  without  foreign  in- 
tervention ; when  he  who  gave  had  given  all,  or  he 
who  received  could  receive  no  more,  phyfiognomoni- 
cal  refemblance  had  attained  its  pimiium  faturationis» 
It  was  incapable  of  farther  increafe. 

A word  here  to  thee,  youth,  irritable,  and  eafy 
to  be  won.  Oh  ! paufe,  confider  \ throw  not  thy- 
felf  too  haftily  into  the  arms  of  an  untried 
friend.  A gleam  of  fympathy  and  refemblance 
may  eafily  deceive  thee.  If  the  man,  who  is 
thy  fecond  felf,  have  not  yet  appeared,  be  not 
ralh,  thou  (halt  find  him  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Be|ng  found,  he  will  attract  thee  to  himfelf,  will 
give  and  receive  whatever  is  communicable.  The 
ardour  of  his  eyes  will  nurture  thine,  and  the 
gentlenefs  of  his  voice  temper  thy  too-piercing 
tones.  His  love  will  fliine  in  thy  countenance,  and 
his  image  will  appear  in  thee.  Thou  wilt  become 
what  he  is,  and  yet  remain  what  thou  art.  Af- 
fe£l:ion  will  make  qualities  in  him  vifible  to  thee, 
which  never  could  be  feen  by  an  uninterefted  eye. 
This  capability  of  remarking,  of  feeling  what 
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there  Is  of  divine  in  him,  is  a power  which  will 
make  thy  countenance  aflume  his  refemblance* 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

On  the  Inßumce  of  the  Imagination  on  the  Counte»^ 
nance* 

A Word  only  on  a fubje£l:  concerning  which  vo- 
lumes  might  be  written  ; for  it  is  a fubjeft  I 
muft  not  leave  wholly  in  filence.  The  little,  the 
nothing  I have  to  fay  upon  it,  can  only  a£l  as  an 
inducement  to  deeper  meditations  on  a theme  fo 
profound. 

Imagination  a£ls  upon  our  own  countenance, 
rendering  it  in  fome  meafure  refembling  the  be- 
loved or  hated  image,  which  is  living,  prefent,  and 
fleeting  before  us,  and  is  within  the  circle  of  our 
immediate  aclivitv.  If  a man  deeply  in  love,  and 
fuppofing  himfelt  alone,  were  ruminating  on  his 
beloved  miilrefs,  to  whom  his  imagination  might 
lend  charms,  which,  if  prefent,  he  would  be  unable 
to  difeover  : were  fach  a perfon  obferved  by  a 
man  of  penetration,  it  is  probable  that  traits  of 
the  miftrefs  might  be  feen  in  the  countenance  of 
this  meditating  lover.  So  might,  in  the  cruel 
features  of  revenge,  the  features  of  the  enemy  be 
read,  whom  imagination  reprefents  as  prefent^ 
And  thus  is  the  countenance  a picture  of  the  cha- 
radleriftic  features  of  all  perfons  exceedingly  loved 
or  hated. 

It  is  poflible,  -that  an  eye  lefs  penetrating  than 
idiat  of  an  angel,  may  read  the  image  of  the  Creator 
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in  the  countenance  of  a truly  pious  perfon.  He 
who  languifhes  after  Chrlil,  the  mbre  lively,  the 
more  diftin£lly,  the  more  fublimely,  he  reprefents 
to  himfelf  the  very  prefence  and  image  of  Chriil, 
the  greater  refemblance  will  his  own  countenance 
take  of  this  image*  The  image  of  imagination 
often  aft s more  efFeftually  than  the  real  prefence  ; 
and  whoever  has  feen  him  of  whom  we  fpeak,  the 
great  HIM^  though  it  were  but  an  inilantaneous 
glimpfe,  oh  ! how  inceffantly  will  the  imagination 
reproduce  his  image  in  the  countenance  ! 

Our  imagination  alfo  afts  upon  other  counte- 
nances. The  imagination  of  the  mother  afts  upon 
the  child  \ and  hence  men  long  have  attempted 
to  influence  the  imagination  for  the  produftion.of 
beautiful  children.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it 
is  not  fo  much  the  beauty  of  furrounding  forms, 
as  the  intereil  taken  concerning  forms  in  certain 
moments  : and  here  again,  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
imagination  that  afts,  as  the  fpirit ; that  being  only 
the  organ  of  the  fpirit.  Thus  it  is  true,  that  it 
is  the  fpirit  that  quickeneth  the  flefoy  and  the  image 
of  the  flefh  (merely  confidered  as  fuch)  proßteth 
nothing, 

A look  of  love,  from  the  fanftuary  of  the  foul, 
has  certainly  greater  forming  power  than  hours  of 
deliberate  contemplation  of  the  moft  beautiful 
images.  This  forming  look,  if  fo  I may  call  it, 
can  as  little  be  premeditatedly  given,  as  any  other 
naturally  beautiful  form  can  be  imparted  by  a ftu- 
dious  contemplation  in  the  looking-glafs.  All  that 
creates,  and  is  profoundly  aftive,  in  the  inner 
man,  muft  be  internal,  and  be  communicated  from 
above  ; as  I believe  it  fuflers  itfelf  not  to  be  occa- 
fioned,  at  lead  not  by  forethought,  circumfpec- 
lion,  or  wifdom  in  the  agent,  to  produce  fuch  ef- 
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fe£l:s.  Beautiful  forms,  or  abortions,  arc  neither 
of  them  the  work  of  art  or  fludy,  but  of  inter- 
vening caufes,  of  the  quick-guiding  providence,  the 
predetermining  God. 

Endeavour  to  aft  upon  alFeftion,  inftead  of  the 
fenfes.  If  thou  canft  but  incite  love,  it  will  of  it- 
felf  feek  and  find  the  powers  of  creation  ; but  this 
very  love  muft  itfelf  be  innate  before  it  can  be 
awakened.  Perhaps,  however,  the  moment  of  this 
awakening  is  not  in  our  power  ; and  therefore, 
to  thofe  who  would,  by  plan  and  method,  effeft 
that  which  is  in  itfelf  fo  extraordinary,  and  ima- 
gine they  have  had  I know  not  what  wife  and  phy- 
fiological  circumfpeftion  when  they  firft  awaken 
love,  I might  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  enrap- 
tured fongfter : I charge  you,  O ye  daughters  of 
“ Jerufalem  ! by  the  roes  and  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
that  ye  ftir  not  up  nor  awake  my  love  till  he 
pleafe.”  Here  behold  the  forming  genius : 
— Behold  he  cometh,  leaping  upon  the  moun- 
tains,  (kipping  upon  the  hills,  like  a young 
hart  P’ 

Unforefeen  moments,  rapid  as  the  lightning,  in 
my  opinion,  form  and  deform.  Creation  of  every 
kind  is  momentaneous  ; the  developement,  nutri- 
ment, change,  improving,  injuring,  is  the  work 
of  time,  art,  induftry,  and  education.  Creative 
power  fufFers  itfelf  not  to  be  ftudied  ; creation 
cannot  be  premeditated.  Marks  may  be  moulded  ; 
but  living  eflence,  within  and  without  refembling 
itfelf,  the  image  of  God,  muft  be  created,  born, 
not  of  the  will  of  the  flefh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God.’’ 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

27»^  Effecis  of  the  Imagination  on  the  Human  Form, 

TT  is  equally  true  and  incomprehenfible,  that,  by 
^ the  ftrength  of  imagination,  there  are  marks 
communicated  by  mothers  to  children  during  preg- 
nancy that  there  are  images,  animals,  fruit,  or 
other  fubftances,  on  the  body  of  the  child  ; marks  of 
the  hand  on  the  very  parts  where  the  pregnant  per- 
fon  has  been  fuddenly  touched ; averfion  to  things 
which  have  occafioned  difguft  in  the  mother  ; and  a 
continued  fcurvy  communicated  to  the  child,  by  the 
unexpe£led  fight  of  a putrid  animal.  So  many  marks 
on  the  bodies  of  children,  arifing  not  from  imaginary 
but  real  accidents,  muft  oblige  us  to  own,  that 
there  is  truth  in  that  which  is  inconceivable : there- 
fore the  imagination  of  the  mother  afts  upon  the 
child. 

Of  the  innumerable  examples  that  might  be  pro- 
duced, I fhall  cite  the  two  following  : 

A woman,  during  the  time  of  her  pregnancy, 
was  engaged  in  a card  party,  and  only  wanted  the 
ace  of  fpades  to  win  all  that  was  flaked  ; and  as 
it  happened,  in  the  change  of  cards,  the  fo  much 
wifhed-for  ace  was  given  her.  Her  joy  at  this 
fuccefs  had  fuch  an  efFe£l  upon  her  imagination, 
that  the  child  of  which  fhe  was  pregnant,  when 
born,  had  the  ace  of  fpades  depicted  in  the  apple 
of  the  eye,  and  without  injury  to  the  organ  of 
fight. 

The  following  anecdote  is  certainly  true,  and  ftill 
more  aflonifhing : 


A lady 
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A lady  of  Rheinthal  had,  during  her  pregnancy, 
a defire  to  fee  the  execution  of  a man,  who  was 
fcntenced  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off  before  he 
was  beheaded.  She  faw  the  hand  fevered  from  the 
body,  and  inftantly  turned  away  and  went  home, 
without  waiting  to  fee  the  death  that  was  to  fol- 
low. This  lady  bore  a daughter,  who  was  living 
at  the  time  this  fragment  was  written,  and  who  had 
only  one  hand.  The  right-hand  came  away  with  the 
after-birth. 

Moral  marks,  as  well  as  phyfical,  are  perhaps 
pofTible.  I have  heard  of  a phyfician,  who  never 
failed  to  fteal  fomething  from  all  the  chambers 
through  which  he  pafled,  which  he  would  after- 
wards forget ; and,  in  the  evening,  his  wife,  who 
fearched  his  pockets,  would  find  keys,  fnufi-boxes, 
etuis-cafes,  feiflars,  thimbles,  fpeftacles,  buckles, 
fpoons  and  other  trinkets,  which  fhe  reftored  to 
the  owners.  I have  been  likewife  told  of  a child, 
who,  at  two  years  of  age,  was  adopted  when  beg- 
ging at  the  door  of  a noble  family,  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  became  a moft  worthy  man, 
except  that  he  could  not  forbear  to  fteal.  The 
mothers  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  thieves  muft, 
during  pregnancy,  have  had  an  extraordinary  de- 
fire  to  pilfer.  It  will  be  felf-evident,  that,  how- 
ever infufferable  fuch  men  are  in  a ftate  of  fociety, 
they  are  rather  unfortunate  than  wicked.  Their 
actions  may  be  as  involuntary  as  mechanical,  and, 
in  the  fight  bf  God,  probably  as  innocent  as  the 
cuftomary  motions  of  our  fingers  when  we  tear  bits 
of  paper,  or  do  any  other  indifferent,  thoughtlefs 
aftion. 

The  moral  worth  of  an  aftion  muff  be  eftlmat- 
ed  by  its  intention,  as  the  political  worth  muft  by 
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its  confequences.  As  little  injury  as  the  ace  of 
fpades,  if  the  flory  be  true,  did  to  the  countenance 
of  the  child,  as  little  probably  did  this  thievifh  pro- 
penfity  to  the  heart.  Such  a perfon  certainly  hadl 
no  roguifli  look,  no  avaricious,  downcaft,  fly,  pil- 
fering afpeft,  like  one  who  is  both  foul  and  body 
a thief.  I have  not  yet  feen  any  man  of  fuch  an 
extraordinary  chara£ler,  and  therefore  cannot  judge 
of  his  phyfiognomy  by  experience  j yet  we  have 
reafon  previoufly  to  conclude,  that  men  fo  uncom- 
mon muft  bear  fome  marks  of  fuch  deviation  of 
/ charafter  in  their  countenance. 

Thofe  extraordinary  large  or  fmall  perfons,  by 
us  called  giants  and  dwarfs,  fhould  perhaps  be 
clafled  among  thefe  atlive  and  paflive  efFefts  of  the 
imagination.  Though  giants  and  dwarfs  are  not 
properly  born  fuch,  yet  it  is  poflible,  however  in- 
comprehenfible,  that  Nature  may  firft,  at  a certain 
age,  fuddenly  enlarge  or  contrail  herfelf. 

We  have  a variety  of  examples,  that  the  Ima- 
gination appears  not  only  to  a6l  upon  the  prefent^ 
but  on  abfence,  diftance,  and  futurity.  Perhaps 
apparitions  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  may  be  at- 
tributed to  this  kind  of  efFe£l:.  Be  it  granted  that 
thefe  fafts,  which  are  fo  numerous,  are  true,  and 
including  not  only  the  apparitions  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,  who  have  appeared  to  diftant  friends, 
after  collefting  fuch  anecdotes,  and  adding  others 
on  the  fubjefi:  of  prefage  and  predi£l:ion,  many 
philofophical  conjectures  will  thence  arife,  which 
may  probably  confirm  my  following  propofition. 

The  imagination,  incited  by  the  defire  and  lan- 
guifliing  of  love,  or  inflamed  by  pafTion,  may  a£t 
in  diftant  places  and  times.  The  fick  or  dying 
perfon,  for  example,  fighs  after  an  abfent  friend, 
who  knows  not  of  his  ficknefs,  nor  thinks  of  him 
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at  the  time.  The  pining  of  the  imagination  pe- 
netrates, as  I may  fay,  walls,  and  appears  in  the 
form  of  the  dying  perfon,  or  gives  figns  of  his 
prefence,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  his  aftual  prefence 
gives.  Is  there  any  real  corporeal  appearance  ? 
No.  The  fick  or  dying  perfon  is  languiftiing  in 
his  bed,  and  has  never  been  a moment  abfent  j 
therefore,  there  is  no  aftual  appearance  of  him 
whofe  form  has  appeared.  What  then  has  pro- 
duced this  appearance  ? What  is  it  that  has  afted 
thus  at  a diflance  on  another’s  fenfes  or  imagina- 
tion ? — Imagination  ; but  the  imagination  through 
the  focus  of  pallion. — How  ? — It  is  inexplicable. 
But  who  can  doubt  fuch  fafl:s,  who  does  not  mean 
to  laugh  at  all  hiftorical  fa£l:s  ? 

May  there  not  be  fimilar  moments  of  mind, 
when  the  imagination  fliall  aft  alike  inexplicably 
on  the  unborn  child  ? That  the  inexplicable  dif- 
gufts,  I will  grant ; I feel  it  perfeftly.  But  is 
it  not  the  fame  in  the  foregoing  examples,  and 
in  every  example  of  the  kind  ? Like  as  cripples 
firft  become  fo  many  years  after  birth,  which 
daily  experience  proves  *,  may  not,  after  the  fame 
inconceivable  manner,  the  feeds  of  what  is  gigan- 
tic or  dwarfifh  be  the  efFefts  of  the  imagination  on 
the  fruit,  which  does  not  make  its  appearance  till 
years  after  the  child  is  born  ? 

Could  a woman  keep  an  accurate  regifter  of 
what  happened,  in  all  the  powerful  moments  of 
imagination,  during  her  ftate  of  pregnancy, 
Ihe  then  might  probably  be  able  to  foretell 
the  chief  incidents,  philofophical,  moral,  intft- 
leftual,  and  phyfiognomonical,  which  fhould 
happen  to  her  child.  Imagination  aftuated  by 
defire,  love,  or  hatred,  may,  with  more  than 
lightning  fwiftnefs,  kill  or  enliven,  enlarge,  di- 
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minifli,  or  impregnate,  the  organized  foetus  with 
the  germ  of  enlarging  or  diminifhing  wifdom  or 
folly,  death  or  life,  which  fhall  firft  be  unfolded  at 
a- certain  time,  and  under  certain  circumftances. 
This  hitherto  unexplored,  but  fometimes  decifive 
and  revealed  creative  and  changing  power  of  the 
foul,  may  be,  in  its  effence,  identically  the  fame 
with  what  is  called  faith  working  miracles,  which 
latter  may  be  developed  and  increafed  by  external 
caufes,  wherever  it  exifts,  but  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated where  it  is  not.  A clofer  examination  of  the 
foregoing  conjeilures,  which  I v/ifh  not  to  be  held 
for  any  thing  more  than  conje£lures,  may  perhaps 
lead  to  the  profoundeft  fecrets  of  phyfiognomy. 


■■■'Wi'iMiOTi'  

CHAP.  XXIX. 

EJJay^  hy  a late  learned  Man  of  Oldenburg^  (M. 
Sturtz)^  on  Phyfiognomyy  mterfperfed  with  Jhort 
Remarks^  by  the  Author, 

T AM  as  clearly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
^ phyfiognomy  as  Lavater,  and  of  the  all- 
fignificance  of  each  limb  and  feature,  'frue  it  is 
that  the  mind  may  be  read  in  the  lineaments  of 
the  body,  and  its  motions  in  the  features,  and  their 
fliades. 

“ Conneilion  and  harmony,  caufe  and  effect, 
exift  through  all  nature;  therefore  between  the 
external  and  internal  of  man.  Our  form  is  influ- 
enced by  our  parents,  by  the  earth  on  which  v/e 
walk,  the  fun  that  warms  us  with  its  rays,  the  food 
that  affimilates  itfelf  with  our  fubftance,  the  inci- 
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dents  that  determine  the  fortunes  of  our  lives'. 
Thefe  all  modify,  repair,  and  chiffel  forth  the  body, 
and  the  marks  of  the  tool  are  apparent  both  m 
body  and  in  mind.  Each  arching,  each  finuofity 
of  the  external,  adapts  itfelf  to  the  individuality 
of  the  internal.  It  is  adherent  and  pliable,  like  wet 
drapery.  W ere  the  nofe  but  a little  altered,  Caefar 
would  not  be  the  Caefar  with  whom  wc  are  ac- 
quainted. 

When  the  foul  is  in  motion,  it  fiiines  through 
the  body,  as  the  moon  through  the  ghofts  of  C)f- 
ilan,  each  pafhon  throughout  the  human  race  has 
ever  the  fame  language.’^ 

From  * eaft  to  weft,  envy  no  where  looks 
with  the  fatisfied  air  of  magnanimity,  nor  will 
difcontent  appear  like  patience.  ' Wherever  pa- 
tience is,  there  is  it  exprefled  by  the  fame  figns; 
as  likewife  are  anger,  envy,  and  every  other  paf- 
lion. 

Philoftetes  certainly  exprefles  not  the  fenfa- 
tion  ot  pain  like  a fcourged  Have.  The  angels  of 
Raphael  muft  fmile  more  nobly  than  the  angels  of 
Rembrandt;  but  joy  and  pain  ftill  have  each  their 
peculiar  expreflion.  They  a6l  according  to  pecu- 
liar laws  upon  peculiar  mufcles  and  nerves,  how- 
ever various  may  be  the  fhades  of  their  expreflion; 
and  the  oftener  the  paflion  is  repeated,  or  fet  in 
motion,  the  more  it  becomes  a propenflty,  a fa- 
vourite habit,  the  deeper  will  be  the  furrows  it 
ploughs. 

“ But  inclination,  capacity,  modes  and  grada- 
tions of  capacity,  talents,  and  an  ability  for  bufi- 
nefs,  lie  much  more  concealed.  A good  obferver 

* Thofe  paflages.  which  are  not  marked  with  inv€rte.d 
commas,  are  the  obfervarions  of  M.  Lavater  or  the  different 
j^arts  of  M.  Sturtz's  £ß'ay. 
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will  difcover  the  wrathful,  the  voluptuous,  the 
proud,  the  difcontented,  the  malignant,  the  bene- 
volent, and  the  compaffionate,  with  little  difSculty. 
But  the  philofopher,  the  poet,  the  artift,  and  their 
various  partitions  of  genius,  he  will  be  unable  to 
determine  with  equal  accuracy.  And  it  will  be 
ftill  more  difficult  to  affign  the  feature  or  trait  in 
which  the  token  of  each  quality  is  featen,  whether 
underftanding  be  in  the  eyebone,  wit  in  the  chin, 
and  poetical  genius  in  the  mouth,"’ 

Yet  I hope,  I believe,  nay,  I know,  that  the  pre- 
fent  century  üiall  render  this  pofhble.  The  pene- 
trating author  of  this  elTay  would  not  only  have 
found  it  poflible,  but  would  have  performed  it  him- 
felf,  had  he  only  fet  apart  a Tingle  day  to  compare 
and  examine  a well-arranged  collection  of  charac- 
ters, either  in  nature,  or  welh  painted  portraits. 

Our  attention  is  always  excited  v/henever  wc 
meet  with  a remarkable  man  and  we  all  are  more 
or  lefs  empirical  phyfiognomifts.  We  perceive  in 
the  afpedt,  the  mien,  the  fmile,  the  'm.echanifm  of 
the  forehead,  fometimes  malice,  fometimes  wit, 
at  others  penetration.  W e expedl  and  prefage, 
from  the  impulfe  of  latent  fenfation,  very  deter- 
mined qualities,  from  the  form  of  each  new  ac- 
quaintance; and,  when  this  faculty  of  judging  is 
improved  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  world,  wc 
often  fucceed  to  admiration  in  our  judgment  on 
ftrangers. 

“ Can  we  call  this  feeling,  internal  unacquired 
fenfation,  v/hich  is  inexplicable,  or  is  it  comparifon, 
indication,  conclufion  from  a charaCter  Vv^e  have 
examined  to  another  which  we  have  not,  and  oc- 
cafioned  by  fome  external  refemblance  ? Feeling 
is  the  legis  of  enthiifiafts  and  fools,  and,  though 
it  may  ofiea  be  conformable  to  truths  is  ftill  iiei- 
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ther  demonftration  nor  confirmation  of  truth ; but 
indu£tion  is  judgment  founded  on  experience,  and 
this  way  only  will  I ftudy  phyfiognomy. 

I meet  many  ftrangers,  with  an  air  of  friend- 
fliip,  I recede  from  others  with  cool  politenefs, 
though  there  is  no  expr^ffion  of  paflion  to  attract:, 
or  to  difguft.  On  farther  examination,  I always 
found,  that  I have  feen  in  them  fome  trait  either  of 
a worthy  or  worthlefs  perfon,  with  whom  I was 
before  acquainted. 

A child,  in  my  opinion  a£l:s  from  like  mo- 
tives, when  he  evades,  or  is  plea  fed  with,  the  ca- 
relTes  of  ftrangers,  except  that  he  is  actuated  by 
more  trifling  ligns,  perhaps  by  the  colour  of  the 
clothes,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  or  often  by  fome 
inotioii,  which  he  has  obferved  in  the  parent,  the 
nurfe,  or  the  acquaintance.” 

This  cannot  be  denied  to  be  often  the  cafe, 
and  indeed  much  more  often  than  is  commonly 
fuppofed  ? yet  I make  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
prove,  that  there  are,  in  nature  and  art,  a multi- 
tude of  traits,  efpecially  of  the  extremes  of  paf- 
fionate  as  well  as  difpaflionate  faculties,  which,  of 
themfelves,  and  without  comparifon  with  former 
experiments,  are,  with  certainty,  intelligible  to 
the  moft  unpradtifed  obferver.  I believe  it  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  our,  eyes  and  ears,  that  he  fhould  be  at- 
tracted or  repulfed  by  certain  countenances,  as  well 
as  by  certain  tones.  Let  a child,  who  has  feen 
^ but  a few  men,  view  but  the  open  jaws  of  a lion, 
or  a tiger,  and  the  fmile  of  a benevolent  perfon, 
and  his  nature  will  infallibly  Ihr  ink  from  the  one, 
and  meet  the  fmile  of  benevolence  with  a fmile; 
not  from  reafon  and  comparifon,  but  from  the 
original  feelings  of  nature.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
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we  llften  with  pleafure  to  a dellghtftrl  melody, 
and  IhudJer  at  difcordant  fhrieks.  As  little  as 
there  is  of  comparifon  or  confideration  on  fuch  an 
occafion,  fo  is  there  equally  little  on  the  firft  fight 
of  an  extremely  pleafing,  or  an  extremely  difguft- 
ing  countenance. 

It  is  not  therefore  mere  fenfation,  fince  I 
have  good  reafon,  when  I meet  a perfon  who 
refembles  Turenne,  to  expe£f  fagacity,  cool  re- 
folution,  and  ardent  enterprize.  If,  in  three 
men,  I find  one  pofTeffed  of  the  eyes  of  Turenne, 
and  the  fame  marks  of  prudence;  another  with  his 
nofe,  and  high  courage;  the  third  with  his  mouth 
and  activity;  I then  have  afcertained  the  feat 
v/here  each  quality  expreiTes  itfelf,  and  am  jufti- 
fied  in  expedting  fimilar  qualities  v/herever  I meej: 
fimilar  features. 

Had  we,  for  centuries  paft,  examined  the  hu- 
man form,  arranged  charafteriftic  features,  compared 
traits,  and  exemplified  inflexions,  lines,  and  propor- 
tions, and  had  we  added  explanations  to  each,  then 
would  our  Chinefe  alphabet  of  the  race  of  man  be 
complete,  and  we  need  but  open  it  to  find  the  inter- 
pretation of  any  countenance.  Whenever  I indulge 
the  fuppofition,  that  fiich  an  elementary  v/ork  is  not 
abfolutely  impoflible,  1 expect  more  from  it  than 
even  Lavater.  I imagine  we  may  obtain  a lan- 
guage fo  rich,  and  fo  determinate,  that  it  fnall  be 
poflible,  from  defcription  only,  to  reftore  the  living 
figure;  and  that  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  mind 
fhall  give  ehe  outline  of  the  body,  fo  that  the  phy- 
fiognomift,  ftiidying  fome  future  Plutarch,  (hall  re- 
generate great  men,  and  the  ideal  form  (hall,  with 
facility,  take  birth  from  the  given  definition.'^ 

This  is  excellent;  and,  be  the  author  in  jeft  or 
earaeft,  this  is  what  I entirely,  without  dreaming, 
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and  moft.  abfolutely,  expeii:  from  the  following 
century  for  which  purpofe,  with  God’s  pleafure,! 
will  hereafter  hazard  fome  efl’ays. 

With  thefe  ideal  forms  fhall  the  chambers  of 
future  princes  be  hung,  and  he  v/ho  comes  to  fo- 
licit  employment  fhali  retire  without  murmuring, 
when  it  is  proved  to  him  that  he  is  excluded  by  his 
note. 

Laugh  or  laugh  not,  friends  or  enemies  of  truth, 
this  will,  this  muft  happen. 

By  degrees,  I imagine  to  myfelf  a new,  and 
another  woi*ld,  whence  error  and  deceit  fiiail  be  ba- 
rn :hed.” 

Baniined  they  would  be  were  phyfiogncmy  the 
Uitiverfal  religion,  were  all  men  accurate  obfer- 
vers,  and  were  not  dilHinulation  obliged  to  recur 
to  new  arts,  by  which  phyliognomy,  at  leall:  for  a 
time,  may  be  rendered  erroneous. 

W e have  to  inquire,  whether  we  fliould  there- 
fore be  happier?” 

Happier  v/e  fhould  certainly  be,  although  the 
prefent  conteft  betv/een  virtue  and  vice,  fincerity 
and  diilim Illation,  Vv^hich  fo  contributes  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  the-  grand  faculties  of  man,  renders, 
as  I may  fay,  human  virtue  divine,  exalting  it  to 
heaven. 

Truth  is  ever  found  in  the  medium:  we  will 
not  hope  too  little  from  phyfiognomy,  nor  will  we 
expect  too  much.  Here  torrents  of  objections 
break  in  upon  me,  fome  of  which  I am  unable  to 
anfwer.  Do  fo  many  men  in  reality  refemble 
each  other?  Is  not  the  refjmblance  general;  and 
when  particularly  examined,  does  it  not  vanifh, 
efpccially  if  the  refembling  perfens  be  compared 
feature  by  feature  ? Does  it  not  iiappen,  that  one 
feature  is  in  diredl  contradiction  to  another;  that 
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a fearful  aofe  is  placed  between  eyes  which  beto- 
ken courage?” 

In  the  firm  parts,  or  thofe  capable  of  (harp 
oudines,  accidents  excepted,  I have  never  yet 
found  contradißory  features,  but  often  have  bc-^ 
tween  the  firm  and  the  flexible,  or  the  grounds 
form  of  the  flexible,  and  their  apparent  fituation^ 
By  grround-form  I mean  to  fay  that  which  is  pre- 
ferved  after  death,  unlefs  diftorted  by  violent  dif- 
eafe. 

It  is  far  frorn  being  proved,  that  refemblanc? 
of  form  univerfally  denotes  refemblance  of  mind. 
In  families  where  there  is  moft  refemblance,  there 
are  often  the  greateft  varieties  of  mind.  1 hav« 
known  twins,  not  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  each 
other,  between  v/nofe  minds  there  was  not  tha 
leafl:  fimilarity.” 

If  this  be  literally  true,  I will  renounce  phyfi- 
ognomy,  and  to  v/hoever  {hall  convince  me  of  it,  I 
will  give  him  my  copy  of  thefe  fragments,  and  an 
hundred  phyfiognomonical  drawings.  Nor  will  I 
be  my  own  judge,  I leave  it  to  the  worthy  author 
of  this  remark  to  choofe  three  arbitrators.  Let  them 
examine  the  fact  accurately,  and,  if  they  confirm 
it,  I will  own  my  error.  Shades,  hov/ever,  of 
thefe  twin  brothers  will  firft  be  necefiary.  In  all 
the  experiments  I have  made,  I declare  upon  my 
honour,  I have  never  made  any  fuch  remark. 

And  how  fhall  we  be  able  to  explain 
the  innumerable  exceptions  v/hich  almoft  over- 
whelm rule?  I will  only  produce  fome  from  my 
own  obfervation.  Dr.  Johnfon  had  the  appearance 
of  a porter;  not  the  glance  of  the  eye,  not  any 
trait  of  the  mouth,  fpeäc  the  man  of  penetration  or 
of  fcience.” 
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When  a perfon  of  our  author’s  penetration  and 
judgment  thus  affirms,  I muft  hefitate,  and  fay, 
he  has  obferved  this,  1 have  not.  But  how  does 
it  happen,  that,  in  more  tlien  ten  years  obferva- 
tion,  I have  never  met  any  ^fuch  example  ? I have 
feen  many  men,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  my 
phyfiognomonical  ftudies,  whom  I fuppofed  to  be 
men  of  fenfe,  and  who  were  not  fo;  but  never,  4:0 
the  beft  of  my  knowledge,  did  1 meet  a wife  man 
whom  I fuppofed  a fool.  In  the  frontifpiece  is 
an  engraving  of  Johnfon.  Can  a countenance 
more  tranquilly  fine  be  imagined,  one  that  more 
poffiefies  the  fenfibiiity  of  under ftanding,  planning, 
fcrutinizing  ? In  the  eyebrows  only,  and  their  ho* 
rizontal  pofition,  how  great  is  the  expreflion  of 
profound,  exqui fite,  penetrating  underftanding  ! 

The  countenance  of  Hume  was  that  of  a 
common  man.” 

So  fays  common  report.  I have  no  anfwer  but 
that  I fufpeiä  the  afpedt,  or  flexible  features,  on 
which  moft  obfervers  found  their  phyfiognoinoni- 
cal  judgment,  have,  as  I may  fay,  effaced  the  phy- 
fiognomy  of  the  bones;  as,  for  example,  the  out- 
line and  arching  of  the  forehead,  to  which  fcarcely 
one  in  a hundred  diredf  their  attention. 

Churchill  had  the  look  of  a drover ; Gold- 
fmith  of  a fimpleton;  and  the  cold  eyes  of  Strange 
do  not  betray  the  artift.” 

The  greateft  artifls  have  often  the  Qoldefl:  eyes. 
The  man  of  genius  and  the  artift  are  two  perfons. 
Phlegm  is  the  inheritance  of  the  mere  artifl:. 

“ Who  would  fay,  that  the  apparent  ardour  of 
Wille  fpeaks  the  man  who  palled  his  life  in  draw- 
ing parallel  lines?” 

Ardour  and  phlegm  are  not  incompatible  the 
moft  ardent  men  are  the  cooleft.  Scarcely  any 
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obfervatlon  has  been  fo  much  verified  as  this:  it 
appears  contradiftory,  but  it  is  not.  Ardent, 
quickly  determining,  refolute,  laborious,  and  boldly 
enterprizing  men,  the  moments  of  ardour  except- 
ed, have  the  cooleft  of  minds.  The  ftyle  and  coun- 
tenance of  Wille,  if  the  profile  portrait  of  him  in 
my  poffefiion  be  a likenefs,  have  this  character  in 
perfe<?cion. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  Bo’^cher  the  painter 
of  the  graces,  has  the  afpe(5f  of  an  executioner.^’ 

Truly  fo.  Such  was  the  portrait  I received. 
But  then,  my  good  M.  Sturtz,  let  us  underftand 
v/hat  is  meant  by  thefe  painters  of  the  graces.  I 
find  as  little  in  his  works,  as  in  his  countenance. 
None  of  the  paintings  of  Boucher  v/ere  at  all  to 
my  tafte.  I could  not  contemplate  one  of  them 
with  pleafure,  and  his  countenance  had  the  fame 
efFedl.  I can  now  comprehend,  faid  I,  on  the 
firfl:  fight  of  his  portrait,  why  I have  never  been 
pleafed  with  the  works  of  Boucher. 

I once  happened  to  fee  a criminal  condemn- 
ed to  the  v/heel,  who,  with  fatanic  wickednefs, 
had  murdered  his  benefaftor,  and  who  yet  had  the 
benevolent  and  open  countenance  of  an  ange!  of 
Guido.  It  is  not  impoffible  to  difeover  the  head 
of  a Regulus  among  guilty  criminals,  or  of  a veftal 
in  the  houfe  of  correÖion.” 

I can  confirm  this  from  experience.  Far  be 
contradiction  from  me  on  this  fubjeft.  But  fuch 
vicious  perfons,  however  hateful  with  refpeCt  to 
the  appearance  and  effeCt  of  their  aClions,  or  even 
to  their  internal  motives,  were  not  originally 
wicked.  Where  is  the  pure,  the  noble,  finely 
formed,  eafily  irritated  man,  with  angelic  fenfibi- 
lity,  who  has  not  his  devilifli  moments,  in  v/hich, 
were  not  opportunity  happily  wanting,  he  might, 
H 5 in 
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in  one  hour,  be  guilty  of  fome  two  or  three  vices, 
which  would  exibit  him,  apparently  at  leaft,  as 
the  moft  deteftable  of  men;  yet  may  he  be  a thou- 
fand  times  better  and  nobler  than  numerous  men  of 
fubaltern  minds,  held  to  be  good,  who  never  were 
capable  of  committing  avSts  fo  wicked,  for  the 
commilTion  of  which  they  fo  loudly  condemn  him,  ^ 
and,  for  the  good  of  fociety,  are  in  duty  bound  to 
condemn  ? 

Lavater  will  ahfwer,  ßiew  me  thefe  men, 
and  I v/ill  comment  upon  them,  as  I have  done 
upon  Socrates.  Some  fmall,  often  unremarked 
trait,  v/ill  probably  explain  what . appears  to  you 
fo  enigmatical.  But  wall  not  fomething  creep  into 
the  comimentary,  wmich  never  was  in  the  text?” 

Though  this  may  be,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
cafe.  1 will  alfo  grant,  that  a mian  v/ith  a good 
countenance  niay  a£t  like  a rogue ; but,  in  the  firfl: 
place,  at  fuch  a moment,  his  countenance  will 
not  appear  good ; and,  in  the  next,  he  will  in-- 
finitely  eftener  a£l  like  a man  of  worth. 

Have  we  any  right,  from  a known  cha- 
rafter,  to  draw  conclufions  concerning  one  un- 
known? or,  is  it  eafy  to  difeover  what  that  be- 
ing is,  who  wanders  in  darknefs,  and  dwells  in 
the  houfe  of  contradiftion;  who  is  one  creature 
to-day,  and  to-moiTow  the  very  reverfe?” 

How  true,  how  important  is  this ! How  necef- 
fary  a beacon  to  warn  and  terrify  the  phyfiogno- 
mift  ! 

What  judgment  could  v/e  form  of  Auguftiis, 
if  we  were  only  acquainted  with  his  condu61:  to 
Cinna?  or  of  Cicero,  if  we  knew  him  only  from 
his  confulate?  How  gigantic  rifes  Elizabeth 
among  queens,  yet  how  little,  how  mean,  was  the 
fuperannuated  coquette ! James  II.  a bold  general, 
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and  a cowardly  king  ! Monk,  the  revenger  of  mo- 
narchs,  the  flave  of  his  wife:  Algernon  Sydney 
and  Ruflel,  patriots'  worthy  of  Rome,  fold  to 
France!  Bacon,  the  father  of  wifdom,  a bribed 
judge  ! Such  difcoveries  make  us  £h udder  at  the 
afpecl  of  man,  and  fhake  off  friends  and  intimates 
like  coals  of  fire  from  the  hand.  When  fuch  ca- 
meleon  minds  can  be  at  one  moment  great,  at  an- 
other contemptible,  and  alter  their  form,  what  can 
that  form  fay?” 

Their  form  fhews  what  they  may,  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  their  afpedl,  in  the  moment  of 
action,  what  they  are.  Their  countenance  fhews 
their  power,  and  their  afpedt  the  application  of 
their  power.  The  expreffion  of  their  litdenefs 
may  probably  be  like  the  fpots  of  the  fun,  invifible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

‘‘  Does  not  that  medium,  through  which  we 
are  accuftomed  to  look,  tinge  our  judgement? 
Smellfungus  views  all  objedls  through  a blackened 
glafs;  another  through  a prifm.  Many  contem- 
plate virtue  through  a diminifliing,  and  vice 
through  a magnifying  medium.” 

How  excellently  exprelTed ! 

A book  written  by  Swift  on  phyfiognomy 
would  certainly  have  been  very  different  from- that 
of  Lavater.  National  phyfiognomy  is  ftill  a large 
uncultivated  field.  The  families  of  the  four  clafles 
of  the  race  of  Adam,  from  the  Efquimaiix  to  the 
Greeks,  in  Europe,  and  in  Germany  alone,  what 
varieties  are  there  which  can  efcape  no  obferver ! 
Heads  bearing  the  ftamp  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  ever  will  influence  education;  re- 
publican haughtinefs,  proud  of  its  laws  ; the  pride 
of  the  flave,  who  feels  pride  becaufe  he  has  the 
H 6 power 
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power  of  Infliiting  the  fcourges  he  has  received  ; 
Greeks  under  Pericles,  and  under  Haflan  Pacha; 
Romans,  in  a ftate  of  freedom,  governed  by  em- 
perors, and  governed  by  popes ; Englifhmen  un- 
der Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Cromwell.  Hov/  have 
I been  ftruck  by  the  portraits  of  Hampden,  Pym, 
and  V ane ! All  produced  varieties  of  beauty,  accor- 
ding to  the  different  laations.” 

1 cannot  exprefs  how  much  I am  indebted  to 
the  author  of  this  fpirited  and  energetic  effay. 
How  worthy  an  adl  was  it  in  him,  whom  I had 
unintentionally  offended,  concerning  whom  I had 
pubiifhed  a judgment  far  from  fufficiently  noble, 
to  fend  me  this  eflay,  with  liberty  to  make  what 
ufe  of  it  I pleafed!  in  fuch  a manner,  in  fuch  a 
fpirit,  may:  informations,  correöions,  or  doubts 
be  ever  conveyed  to  me  ! Shall  I need  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  inferted‘it?  or  rather,  will  not  moft 
of  my  readers  fay,  give  us  more  fuch  ? 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Rotations  fr 0711  Huarty  with  Remarks. 

r. 

OOAdE  are  wife  and  appear  not  to  be  fo;  others 
appear  wife  and  are  not  fo;  fome  again  are  not, 
and  appear  not  to  be  wife;  and  others  arc  wife, 
and  alfo  appear  to  be  wife. 

A touchftone  for  many  countenances. 
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2. 

The  fon  is  often  brought  in  debtor  to  the 
great  underftanding  of  the  father. 

3- 

Wifdom  in  infancy  denotes  folly  in  manhood.’* 
4.« 

No  aid  can  make  thofe  bring  forth  who  are 
not  pregnant.’’ 

We  muft  not  expedf  fruit  where  feed  has  not 
been  fown.  How  advantageous,  how  important, 
would  phyfiognomy  become,  were  it,  by  being 
acquainted  with  every  hgn  of  intelledlual  and  mo- 
ral pregnancy,  enabled  to  render  aid  to  all  the 
pregnant,  and  to  the  pregnant  only  ! 

5- 

The  external  form  of  the  head  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  when  it  refembles  a hollow  globe  flightly 
compreffed  at  the  fides,  with  a frnall  protuberance 
at  the  forehead  and  back  of  the  head.  A very  flat 
forehead,  or  a fudden  defeent  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  are  no  good  tokens  of  underftanding.” 

The  profile  of  fuch  a head,  notwithftanding  the 
conipreflure,  v/ould  be  more  circular  than  oval. 
The  profile  of  a good  head  ought  to  form  a circle 
combined  only  v/hen  with  the  nofe;  therefore, 
without  the  nofe  it  approaches  much  more  to  the 
oval  than  the  circular.  A very  flat  forehead,  (fays 
our  author)  is  no  fign  of  good  underftanding.” 
True,  if  the  flatnefs  refemble  that  of  the  ox;  but 
I have  feen  perfedtly  flat  foreheads,  let  me  be 
rightly  underftood,  I mean  flat  only  between  and 
above  the  eyebrgws,  in  men  of  great  wifdom. 

Much 
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Muchj  indeed,  depends  upon  the  pofitlon  and  curve 
of  the  outlines  of  the  forehead. 

6. 

Man  has  more  brain  than  any  animal.  Were 
the  quantity  of  the  brain  in  two  of  the  largeft  oxen 
compared  to  the  quantity  found  in  the  fmalleft  man, 
it  would  prove  to  be  lefs.’^ 


“ Large  oranges  have  thick  fkins  and  little  juice. 
Heads  of  much  bone  and  ilefh  have  little  brain. 
Large  bones,  with  abundance  of  tielli  and  fat,  are 
impediments  to  the  mind.^’ 

8. 

The' heads  of  wife  perfons  are  very  weak,  and 
fufceptible  of  the  moft  minute  impreilions."’ 

Often,  not  always.  And  hov/  wife  ? Wife  to 
plan,  but  not  to  execute.  Adfive  wifdom  muft 
have  harder  bones.  One  of  the  greateft  of  this 
earth’s  wonders  is  a man  in  whom  the  two  quali- 
ties are  united,  who  has , fenfibility  even  to  painful 
excefs,  and  coloflal  courage  to  rehft  the  impetuous 
torrent,  the  whirlpool,  by  which  he  fliall  be  affail- 
ed.  Such  charadlers  pofTefs  fenfibility  from  the 
tendernefs  of  bodily  feeling;  and  ftrength,  not  fo 
much  in  the  bones  as  in  the  nerves. 


9- 

A thick  belly,  fays  Galen,  a thick  underftand- 
ing.” 

With  equal  truth  or  falfehood,  I may  add,  a thin 
belly,  a thin  underftanding.  Remarks  fo  gene- 
ral, which  would  prove  fo  many  able  and  wife 

men 
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men  to  be  fools,  I value  but  little.  A thick  belly 
certainly  is  no  pofitive  token  of  underftanding,  it 
is  rather  pofitive  for  fenfuality,  which  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  underftanding;  but  abftradledly,  and  un- 
connedled  with  other  indubitable  marks,  I cannot 
receive  this  as  a general  propofition. 

Ariftotle  holds  the  fnalleft  heads  to  be  the 
wifeftf 

But  this,  with  all  reverence  for  fo  great  a man, 
I think  was  fpoken  without  refledtion.  Let  a fmall 
head  be  imagined  on  a great  body,  or  a great  head 
on  a fmall  body,  each  of  which  may  be  found  in 
confequence  of  accidents  that  excite  or  retard 
growth  ; and  it  will  be  perceived  that,  v/ithout  fomc 
more  definite  diftindlion,  neither  the  large  nor  the 
fmall  head  is,  in  itfelf,  v/ife  or  foolifh.  It  is  true, 
that  large  heads,  with  ihort  triangular  foreheads, 
are  fooliih;  as  are  thofe  large  heads  which  are  fat, 
and  incumbered  v/ith  flefh ; but  fmall,  particularly 
round  heads,  with  the  like  incumbrance,  are  intoler- 
ably foolifn,  and  generally  poflefs  that,  v/hich  ren- 
ders their  intolerable  folly  more  intolerable,  a pre- 
tenfion  to  wifdom. 


IT. 

It  is  ^ good  fi gn,  when  a fmall  perfon  has  a 
head  fomewhat  large,  and  a large  perfon  has  the 
head  fomewhat  fmall. 

Provided  this  extends  no  farther  than  fomewhaty 
it  may  be  fufFered;  but  it  is  certainly  beft,  when 
the  head  is  in  fuch  proportion  to  the  body,  that 
it  is  not  remarkable  either  for  its  largenefsr  or 
fmallaefs. 

12. 


ir 
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12. 

Memory  and  imagination  refemble  the  under- 
ftanding  as  a monkey  does  a man.” 

^3- 

It  is  of  no  confequence  to  the  genius,  whe- 
ther the  fiefh  be  hard  or  tender,  if  the  brain  do  not 
partake  of  the  fame  quality;  for  experience  tells 
us,  that  the  latter  is  very  often  of  a different  tem- 
perament to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  when 
both  the  brain  and  the  flefli  are  tender,  they  beto- 
ken ill  to  the  underftanding,  and  equally  ill  to  the 
imagination. 

“ The  fluids  which  render  the  flefh  tender  are 
phlegm  and  blood;  and  thefe  being  moift,  according 
to  Galen,  render  men  Ample  and  ftupid.  The 
fluids,  on  the  contrary,  which  harden  the  flefli,  are 
choler  and  melancholy,  (or  bile)  and  thefe  generate 
wifdom  and  underftanding.  It  is  therefore  a much 
worfe  fign  to  have  tender  flefli  than  rough;  and 
tender  fignifies  a bad  memory,  with  weaknefs  of 
underftanding  and  imagination. 

If  I may  fo  fay  there  is  an  intelligent  tendernefs 
of  flefli,  wdiich  announces  much  more  underfland- 
ing  than  do  the  oppofite  qualities  of  rough  and  hard. 
I can  no  more  clafs  coriaceous  flefli  as  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  underftanding,  than  I can  tendernefs  of 
flefli,  without  being  more  accurately  defined,  as 
the  charadteriflic  of  folly.  It  will  be  proper  to  dif- 
tinguifli  between  tender  and  porous,  or  fpongy, 
and  between  rough  and  firm  without  hardiiefs. 

^5- 

To  difeover  whether  the  quality  of  the  brain 
correfponds  with  the  flefli,  we  muft  examine  the 
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hair.  If  the  hair  be  black,  ftrong,  rough,  and 
thick,  it  betokens  ftrength  of  imagination  and  un- 
derftanding.” 

I am  of  a different  opinion.  Let  not  this  be  ex- 
preffed  in  fuch  general  terms.  At  this  moment,  I 
recollect  a vpry  weak  man,  by  nature  weak,  with 
exactly  fuch  hair.  This  roughnefs  [fprodigkeit ) 
is  a fatal  word,  which,  taken  in  what  fenfe  it  will, 
never  lignifies  any  thing  good. 

But  if  the  hair  be  tender  and  weak,  it  denotes 
nothing  more  than  goodnefs  of  memory.” 

Once  more  too  little:  it  denotes  a finer  organi- 
zation, which  receives  the  irtipreffion  of  images  at 
leaft  as  ftrongly  as  the  figns  of  images. 

i6. 

When  the  hair  is  of  the  firft  quality,  and  we 
would  farther  diftinguifh,  whether  it  betokens 
goodnefs  of  underftanding  or  imagination,  we  muff 
pay  attention  to  the  laugh.  Laughter  betrays  the 
quality  of  the  imagination.” 

And  I add,  of  the  underfianding,  of  the  heart, 
of  power,  love,  hatred,  pride,  humility,  truth,  and 
falfehood.  Would  1 had  artifis,  who  would  watch 
for  and  defign  the  outlines  of  laughter  ! The  phy- 
fiognomy  of  laughter  would  be  the  beft  of  ele- 
mentary books  for  the  knowledge  of  man.  If  the 
laugh  be  göcd,  fo  is  the  perfon.  It  is  faid  of  Chrift 
that  he  never  laughed.  I believe  it ; but,  had  he 
never  fniled,  he  would  not  have  been  human. 
The  f iiile  of  Chrift  muft  have  contained  the  pre- 
cife  outline  of  brotherly  love. 


1 8. 


^7- 

Heraclitus  fays,  a dry  eye,  a wife  mind.” 
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We  fhall  difcoVer  few  men  of  great  under^ 
ftanding  who  write  a fine  hand.” 

It  might  have  been  faid,  with  more  accuracy^  a 
fchoolraafter’s  hand. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Remarks  on  an  EJpiy  on  Phyßognomy^  by  Profejfor 
Litchtenberg^ 


^^HIS  eflay  is  written  with  much  intelligence^ 
^ much  ornament,  and  a mild  dilfufive  eloquence. 
It  is  the  work  of  a very  learned,  penetrating,  and, 
in  many  refpedls,  highly  meritorious  perfori,  who 
appears  to  poflefs  much  knowledge  of  men,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  prompt  fpirit  of  obfervation. 
This  elTay  merits  the  utmoft  attention  and  invef- 
tigation.  It  is  fo  interefting,  fo  com  prehen  five, 
affords  fo  much  opportunity  of  remark  for  the  phy- 
fiognomift,  and  of  remarks  v/hich  I have  yet  to 
make,  that  I cannot  avoid  citing  the  moft  impor- 
tant paffages,  and  fubmitting  them  to  an  unpreju- 
diced and  accurate  examination. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  or  wifh,  to  compare 
myfelf  with  the  excellent  author,  to  make  any 
pretenfion  to  his  fanciful  and  brilliant  v/it,  and 
ftili  lefs  to  his  learning  and  penetration.  Though 
1 could  wilh,  I dare  not  hope,  to  meet  and 
anfvver  him  with  the  fame  elegance  as  his  po- 
ll fhed  mind  and  fine  tafte  feem  to  demand.  I am 
fenfible  of  thofe  wants  w'hich  are  peculiar  to  my- 
felf, 
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Telf,  and  which  muft  remain  minCj  even  when  I 
have  truth  on  my  fide.  Yet,  woi^thy  Sir,  be  af- 
.fured  that  I fliall  never  be  unjuf!',  and  that,  even 
where  [ cannot  affent  to  your  obfirvatians,  I fliall 
never  forget  the  efleem  I owe  year  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  merits. 

Let  us  in  fuppofition,  fit  down  in  friendibip 
v/ith  your  effay  before  us,  and,  v/ith  that  bene- 
volence which  is  mofi:  becoming  men,  philofophers 
in  particular,  explain  our  mutual  fentiinents  con« 
cerning  nature  and  truth. 

ON  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Certainly  (fiys  our  author)  the  freedom  of 
thought,  and  the  very  recefles  of  the  heart,  were 
never  more  feverely  Icrutinized  than  in  the  prefent 
age.^’ 

It  appears  to  me  that,  at  the  very  beginning, 
an  improper  point  of  view  is  taken,  which 
may  probably  lead  the  author  and  reader  aftray 
through  the  whole  elfay.  For  my  own  part,  at 
leaft,  I know  of  no  attacks  on  the  freedom  of 
thought,  or  the  fecret  recefles  of  the  heart.  It  is 
univerfally  known,  that  my  labours  have  been  lefs 
directed  to  this  than  to  the  knowledge  of  predomi- 
nant charadler,  capacities,  talents,  powers,  inclina- 
tions, adlivity,  genius,  religion,  fenfibility,  irri- 
tability, and  elafticity,  cf  men  in  general,  and  not 
to  the  difeovery  of  actual  and  prefent  thought.  As 
far  as  I am  concerned,  the  foul  may,  and  can,  in 
our  witty  author’s  own  words,  “ brood  as  fecretly 
over  its  treafures  as  it  might  have  done  centuries 
ago ; may  as  tranquilly  fmile  at  the  progrefs  cf  all 
Babylonian  works,  at  all  proud  aflailants  of  hea- 
ven, convinced  that,  long  before  the  completion  of 
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their  work,  there  fliall  be  a confufion  of  tongues, 
and  the  mafter  and  the  labourers  (hall  be  Scat- 
tered. ” 

Nobody  would  laugh  more  than  I at  the  ar- 
rogance of  that  phyfiognomift,  who  fhould  pre- 
tend to  read  in  the  countenance  the  moft  fecret 
thoughts  and  miotions  of  the  foul,  at  any  given 
moment,  although  there  are  moments,  in  which 
they  are  legible  to  the  moit  unpradtifeJ  phyfiog- 
nomift. 

1 am  of  opinion,  likewife,  the  fecrets  of  the  heart 
belong  to  pathognomy,  to  Vv^hich  I dired:  my  atten- 
tion much  lefs  than  to  phyfiognomy;  on  which  the 
author  fays,  more  wittily  than  truly,  it  is  as  un- 
neceiTary  to  write  as  on  the  art  of  love. 

The  author  is  very  right  in  reminding  us,  that 
we  ought  to  feek  phyfiognomonical  inftrudion 
from  know  charaders  with  great  caution,  and  even 
diffidence.’^ 

Our  author  then  fays,  Whether  phyfiognomy, 
in  its  utmoft  perfedion,  would  promote  philan- 
thropy, is  at  leaft  queftionable.” 

I confidently  anfwer  unqueftionable,  and  I hope 
immediately  to  induce  the  reafonable  and  philan- 
thropic author  to  fay  the  fame.  Phyfiognomy,  in 
its  utmoft  perfedion,  muft  mean  the  knowledge 
of  man  in  its  utmoft  perfedion.  And  fhall  not 
this  promote  the  love  of  man  ? or,  in  other  words, 
fhall  it  not  difcover  innumerable  perfedions, 
which  the  half  phyfiognomift,  or  the  unphyfiog- 
nomift,  are  unable  to  difcover  ? Noble  and  pene- 
trating friend  of  man,  while  writing  this,  you 
had  forgotten  what  you  had  fo  truly,  fo  beauti- 
fully faid,  “ that  the  moft  hateful  deformity  might, 
by  the  aid  of  virtue,  acquire  irrefiftible  charn.s.*’ 
And  to  whom  more  irrefiftible,  more  legible,  than 
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to  the  perfect  phyfiognomift  ? Irrefiftible  charms 
certainly  promote  not  hatred,  but  love.  From  my 
own  experience,  I can  fmcerely  declare,  that  the 
improvement  of  my  phyfiognomonical  knowledge 
has  extended  and  increafed  the  power  of  love  in  my 
heart. 

Though  this  knowledge  may  fometimes  oc- 
cafion  affliftion,  ftill  it  is  ever  true,  that  the 
afflidlion  occafioned  by  certain  countenances,  en- 
dears, fanftifies,  and  renders  enchanting  whatever 
is  noble  and  lovely,  which  often  glows  in  the  hu- 
man countenance,  like  embers  among  allies.  My 
attention  to  the  difcovery  of  this  fecret  goodnefs  is 
increafed,  and  the  objedl  of  my  labours  is  its  in- 
creafe  and  improvement;  and  how  do  efteem  and 
love  extend  themfelves,  wherever  I perceive  a pre- 
ponderance of  goodnefs ! On  a more  accurate  ob- 
fervation,  the  very  countenances  that  afflidl  me, 
and  which,  for  fome  moments,  incenfe ' me  againft 
humanity,  do  but  increafe  a tolerant  and  benevo- 
lent fpirit;  for  I then  difcern  the  load,  and  the  na- 
ture of  that  fenfuality,  againft  which  they  have  to 
combat. 

All  truth,  all  knov/ledge  of  what  is,  of  what  adfs 
upon  us,  and  on  which  we  adf,  promotes  general  and 
individual  happinefs.^  Whoever  denies  this  is  in- 
capable of  inveftigation.  The  more  perfedl  this 
knowledge  is,  the  greater  are  its  advantages. 
Whatever  profits,  whatever  promotes  happinefs, 
promotes  philanthropy.  Where  are  happy  men  to 
be  found  without  philanthropy?  Are  fuch  beings 
pofhble?  Were  happinefsv  and  philanthropy  to  be 
deftroyed  or  leiTened,  by  any  perfedl  fcience,  truth 
would  war  with  truth,  and  eternal  wifdom  with  it- 
felf. 
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• The  man  who  can  ferioufly  maintain,  that  a per- 
feT  fcience  may  be  detrimental  to  human  {ociety,  or 
may  not  promote  philanthropy, (without  which  hap- 
pinefe  among  men  cannot  be  fuppofed)  is  certainly 
not  a man,  in  whofe  company  our  author  would 
whfti  to  philcfophize  as  certainly  will  he,  with  me 
aiTiime  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  nearer  truth,  the 
nearer  happinefs/’  The  more  our  knowledge  and 
Judgment  refemble  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of 
the  Deity,  the  more  will  our  philanthrophy  refem- 
ble the  philanthropy  of  the  Deity.  He  who  knows 
how  man  is  formed,  who  remembers  that  he  is  buti 
duft,  is  the  moft  tolerant  friend  of  man. 

Angels  I believe  to  be  better  phyfiognomifts,  and 
more  philanthropic,  than  men,  although  they  may 
perceive  in  us  a thoufand  failings  and  imperfec- 
tions, which  may  efcape  the  moft  penetrating  eye 
of  man.  God,  having  the  moft  knowledge  of  fpi- 
rit,  is  the  moft  tolerant  of  fpirits.  And  who  was 
more  tolerant,  more  affedlionate,  more  lenient, 
more  merciful  than  thou,  who  needcß  not  that  any 
Jboulcl  teßify  of  man^for  thou  knewß  what  was  in 
man  ? 

It  is  certain,  that  the  induftrious,  the  infmu* 
ating,  and  adlive  blockheads  in  phyfiognomy  may 
do  much  injury  to  fociety.” 

And  as  certainly  worthy  Sir,  it  is  myearneftde- 
fire,  my  known  endeavour,  to  deter  fuch  block- 
heads from  ftudying  phyfiognomy.  This  evil  can 
be  prevented  only  by  accurate  observation.  True 
it  is,  that  every  fcience  may  become  dangerous, 
when  ftudied  by  the  fuperficial  and  the  foolifli,  and 
the  very  reverfe,  when  ftudied  by  the  accurate  and 
the  wife.  According  to  your  own  principles, 
therefore,  we  muft  agree  in  this,  that  none  but  the 
fuperficial,  the  blockhead,  the  fanatical  enemy  of 
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knowledge  and  learning  in  general,  can  wife  to 
prevent  all  inveftigation  of  phyliognomonical  prin- 
ciples f ' none  but  fuch  a perlbn  can  oppofe  phy- 
fiognomonical  labours ; none  but  a blockheswi  will 
fuppofe  It  unworthy  and  imprafticable,  in  tiiefe  de- 
generate davs,  to  awaken  fenfibility,  and  the  fpirit 
of  obfervation,  or  to  improve  the  arts,  and  the  knov/- 
ledge  of  men.’^  To  grant  all  this,  as  you.  Sir,  do, 
and  yet  to  fpeak  with  bitternefs  againft  phyfiogno- 
my  and  phyfiognomifls,  I call  fowing  tares  among 
the  good  feed. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  diftinguife  between 
phyfiognomy  and  pathognomy.  Phyfiognomy  (he 
defines  to  be)  a capability  of  difcovering  the  qua- 
lities of  the  mind  and  heart  from  the  form  and  qua- 
lities of  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially 
the  countenance,  exclufive  of  all  tranfitory  figns  of 
the  motions  of  the  mind;  and  pathognomy,  the 
whole  femeiotica  of  the  paffions,  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  figns  of  the  motions  of  the  mind,  ac- 
cording to  all  their  gradations  and  combinations.” 

I entirely  agree  with  this  diftinbtion,  and  like- 
wife  fubfcribe  to  thefe  given  definitions. 

It  is  next  afked,  is  there  phyfiognomy?  Is  there 
pathognomy  ? To  the  latter  the  author  j uflly  re- 
plies, This  na  man  ever  yet  denied,  for  v/hat 
would  all  theatrical  reprefentations  be  without  it? 
The  languages  of  all  ages  and  nations  abounds 
with  pathognomonical  remarks,  and  with  which 
they  are  infeparable  interwoven.” 

However,  after  reading  the  v/ork  feveral  times, 
I cannot  difcover  whether  the  author  does  or  does 
not  grant  the  reality  of  phyfiognomy.  In  one  paf- 
fage,  the  author  very  excellently  fays,  No  one 
will  deny,  that  in  a world  where  all  things  are 
caufe  and  effedl,  and  where  miracles  are  not  to  be 
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found,  each  part  is  a mirror  of  the  whole.  We 
are  often  able  to  conclude,  from  what  is  near  to 
what  is  diftant,  from  what  is  vilible  to  what  is  in- 
vifible,  from  the  prefent  to  the  paft  and  the  future. 
Thus  the  hiftory  of  the  earth  is  written,  in  nature’s 
characters,  in  the  form  of  each  tracSl:  of  country,  of 
its  fands,  hills,  and  rocks.  Thus  each  fhell  on  the 
fca-fhore  proclaims  the  once  included  mind,  con- 
nedted,  like  the  mind  of  man,  with  this  fhell.  Thus 
allb  might  the  internal  of  man  be  expreffed,  by  the 
externa!,  on  the  countenance,  concerning  which  we 
particularly  mean  to  fpeak.  Signs  and  traces  of 
thought,  inclination,  and  capacity  muft  be  percep- 
tible. How  vifible  are  the  toTcens  impreffed  upon 
the  body  by  trade 'and  climate  !.  yet  what  are  trade 
and  climate  compared  to  the  ever  abfive  foul,  crea^ 
tive  in  every  fibre,  of  whofe  abfolute  legibility  from 
all  and  to  all  no  one  doubts  r” 

From  all  mankind  rather  than  from  the  writer 
of  this  very  excellent  paflage  fhould  I have  expected 
the  following;  “ What!  the  phyfiognomifi:  will  ex- 
claim, can  the  foul  of  a Nev/ton  refide  in  the  head  of 
a Negro,  or  an  angelic  mind  in  a fiendlike  form?” 

As  little  could  I have  expected  this  paflage:— 

Talents,  and  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  in  ge- 
neral, are  not  expreffed  by  any  figns  in  the  firm  parts, 
of  the  head.” 

I have  never  in  my  life  met  with  any  thing  more 
'coatradiclory  to  nature,  and  to  each  other,  than  the 
foregoing  and  the  following  paragraphs : 

If  a pea  were  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean, 
an  eye  more  piercing  than  ours,  though  infinitely 
lefs  penetrating  than  the  eye  of  him  who  fees  all 
things,  might  perceive  the  effedls  produced  on  the 
coaft  of  China.”  Thefe  are  our  author’s  very 
words. 
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And  fliall  the  whole  living  powers  of  the  foul, 
creative  in  every  fibre,”  have  no  determinate  in- 
fluence on  the  firm  parts,  thofe  boundaries  of  its 
ailivity,  which  firft  were  yielding,  and  a6ted  upon, 
imprelfed,  by  every  mufcle;  which  refemble  each 
other  in  no  human  body,  which  are  as  various  as 
charadlers  and  talents,  and  are  as  certainly  different 
as  the  moft  flexible  parts  of  man?  Shall  the  whole 
powers  of  the  foul,  1 fay,  have  no  determinate  in- 
fluence on  thefe,  or  not  by  thefe  be  defined? 

In  order  to  avoid  the  future  imputation  of  in- 
dulging the  fhallow  ftream  of  youthful  declamation, 
inftead  of  producing  fa6ls,  and  principles  deduced 
from  experience,  let  us  oppofe  experience  to  decla- 
mation, and  fa£ts  to  fubtleties.  But  firft  a word, 
that  we  may  perfectly  remove  a degree  of  ambigui- 
ty, which  I fhould  not  have  expedted  from  the  ac- 
curacy of  a mathematician. 

« Why  not,  (afks  our  aumor)  why  not  the  foul 
of  Newton  in  the  head  of  a Negro?  Why  not  au 
angel  mind  in  a fiend-like  form  ? Who,  reptile  ? 
impowered  thee  to  judge  of  the  works  of  God?” 

Let  us  be  rightly  underftood.  We  do  not 
fpeak  here  of  what  God  can  do,  but  of  what  is 
to  be  expected,  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
his  works.  We  afk  what  the  Author  of  order 
actually''  does,  and  not  whether  the  foul  of  Newton 
can  exift  in  the  body  of  a Negro,  or  an  ano-elic 
foul  in  a fiend-like  form.  The  phyfiognomonical 
queftion  is,  can  an  angel’s  foul  a6l  the  fame  in  a 
fiend-like  body  as  in  an  angelic  body!  or,  in  other 
words,  could  the  mind  of  Newton  have  invented 
the  theory  of  light,  refiding  in  the  head  of  a Negro, 
thus  and  thus  defined  ? Such  is  the  queftion. 

Will  you.  Sir,  who  are  the  friend  of  truth,  W'ill 
you  anfwer,  it  might?  You,  who  have  previoufly  faid 
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■of  the  world,  all  things  in  it  are  caufe  and  eiFe<3:, 
and  miracles  are  not  to  be  found?’’ 

I fhould  Indeed  be  a reptile,  judging  the  works 
of  God,  did  I maintain  its  poßibility  by  miracle.; 
but  the  queftion,  at  prefent,  is  not  concerning  mi- 
racles ; it  is  concerning  natural  caufe  and  efFe6t. 

Having  thus  clearly  ftated  the  argument,  permit 
me,  Sir,  to  decide  it,  by  quoting  your  own  words: 

Judas  fcarcely  could  be  that  dirty,  deformed  men^ 
dicant  painted  by  Holbein.  No  hypocrite,  who  af- 
Ibciatcs  with  the  good,  betrays  with  a kifs,  and  af- 
terwards hangs  himfelf,  has  the  look  of  Holbein’s 
Judas.  My  experience  leads  me  to  fuppofe  Judas 
niuft  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  an  infinuating 
countenance,  and  an  ever-ready  fmile.” 

How  true!  how  excellent?  Yet  what  if  I were 

exclaim,  Who  empovvered  thee,  reptile ! to 
judge  of  the  work  of  God?”  What  if  I were  to 
retort  the  following  juft  remark,  Tell  me  firft, 
why  a virtuous  mind  is  fo  often  doomed  to  cxift  in 
infirm  body?  Might  not  alfo,  were  it  God’s 
good  pleafure,  a virtuous  man  have  a countenance 
like  the  beggarly  Jew  of  Holbein,  or  any  other  that 
can  be  imagined?” 

Can  this,  however,  be  called  wife  or  manly  rea- 
soning? How  wnde  is  the  difference  between  fuf- 
fering  and  difgufting  virtue?  or,  is  it  logical  to  de- 
duce that,  becaufe  virtue  may  fuffer,  virtue  may  be 
difguftful?  Is  not  fuffering  effential  to  virtue?  To 
afe  why  virtue  muft  fuft’er,  is  ec^uivalent  to  afking 
why  God  has  decreed  that  virtue  fhould  exift.  Is  it 
alike  incongruous  to  admit  that  virtue  fuffers,  and 
that  virtue  looks  like  vice?  Virtue  void  of  conflidi, 
of  fuftering,  or  offelf-denial,  is  not  virtue  accurately 
confidered;  therefore  it  is  folly  to  afk,  why  muft  the 
virtuous  fuffer?  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things;  but 
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it  Is  not  in  the  nature  of,  things,  not  in  the  relation 
of  caufe  and  effeft,  that  virtues  fliould  look  like  vice, 
or  wifdom  like  fooliflinefs.  How,  good  Sir,  could 
you  forget  what  you  have  fo  expreffively  faid. 

There  is  no  durable  beauty  without  virtue,  and 
the  moft  hateful  deformity  may,  by  the  aid  of  virtue, 
acquire  the  moft  irrefiftible  charms  ? The  author 
is  acquainted  with  feveral  women,  whofe  example 
migh  infpire  the  moft  ugly  with  hope.” 

What  may  be  the  infirmities  of  the  virtuous  we 
do  not  enquire,  nor  whether  a man  of  genius  may 
not  become  a fool;  we  afk,  whether  virtue,  wmile 
exifting,  can  look  like  prefent  vice,  or  a£hial  folly, 
like  actual  wifdom.  You,  Sir,  who  are  fo  pro- 
found an  inquirer  into  the  nature  of  man,  will  cer- 
tainly never  grant,  (who,  indeed,  will?)  that  the 
foul  of  the  beloved  difciple  of  Chrift  could,  without 
a miracle,  refide  in  the  dirty,  deformed  mendicant, 
the  beggarly  Jew  of  Holbein,  and  zä  as  freely  in 
that  as  in  any  other  body.  Will  you,  Sir,  continue 
to  rank  yourfelf,  in  your  philofophical  relearches, 
with  thofe,  v/ho  having  rrtaintained  fuch  fenfelefs 
propofitions,  rid  themlelves  of  all  difficulties  by 
afking,  Who  impowered  thee,  reptile!  to  judge 
of  the  works  of  Godf  ” 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  a few  more  paflages^i 
Our  fenfes  acquaint  us  only  with  the  fuperli- 
cles,  from  which  all  deductions  are  made.  This  is 
not  very  favourable  to  phyfiognomy,  for  which 
fomething  more  definite  is  requilite,  fince  this  read- 
ing of  the  fuperficies  is  the  fource  of  all  our  errors, 
and  frequently  of  our  ignorance.” 

So  it  is  with  us  in  nature;  we  abfolutely  can  read 
nothing  more  than  the  fuperficies.  In  a world  de- 
void of  miracles,  the  external  ever  muft  have  a re- 
lation to  the  internal;  and,  could  we  prove  all  read- 
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ing  of  the  faperficies  to  be  falfe,  what  fhould  we  ef- 
fect but  the  deftruftion  of  all  human  knowledge. 
All  our  inquiries  produce  only  new  fuperficies.  All 
our  truth  muft  be  the  truth  of  the  fuperficies.  It  is 
not  the  reading  of  the  fuperficies  that  is  the  fource 
of  all  our  error;  for,  if  fo,  we  fhould  have  no  truth; 
but  the  not  reading,  or  which  is  the  fame  in  effeft, 
the  not  rightly  reading. 

If  a pea  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean  fea 
would  effedl  a change  in  the  fuperficies,  which 
fliould  extend  to  the  coaft  of  China,  any  error  that 
we  might  commit,  in  our  conclufions  concerning 
the  a6tion  of  this  pea,  would  not  be  becaufe  we 
read  only  the  fuperficies,  but  becaufe  we  cannot 
read  the  fuperficies. 

That  ve  can  only  read  the  fuperficies  is  not 
very  favourable  to  phyfiognomy,  for  which  fome- 
thing  more  definite  is  requifite.”  Something  more 
definite  we  have  continually  endeavoured  to  give,and 
wifh  to  hear  the  objeclions  of  acute  inquirers.  But  let 
fadls  be  oppofed  to  fadfs.  Does  not  our  author,  by 
the  exprefiion,  fince  the  internal  is  imprefled  upon 
the  external,”  feem  to  grant  the  poflibility  of  this 
impreffion?  And  if  fo,  does  not  the ‘fuperficies  be- 
come the  index  of  the  internal  ? Does  he  not  there- 
by grant  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  firm  parts’? 

He  proceeds  to  afk,  If  the  internal  be  imprefT- 
ed  upon  the  external,  is  the  impreffion  to  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  eyes  of  men?”  Dare  I truft  my  eyes, 
that  I have  read  fuch  a paflage  in  the  writings  of  a 
philofopher! 

We  certainly  fee  what  we  fee.  Be  the  objedl 
there,  or  be  it  not,  the  queftion  ever  muft  be,  do 
we  or  do  we  not  fee-?  That  we  do  fee,  and  that  the 
author,  whenever  he  ple^fes,  fees  alfo,  his  eflay  is  a 
, roof,  as  are  his  other  works.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
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know  not  what  would  become  of  all  our  philofo- 
phers  and  .philofophy,  were  we,  at  every  new  di(- 
covery  of  things,  or  the  relations  of  things,  to  afk, 
was  this  thing  placed  there  to  be  difcovered  ? With 
what  degree  of  ridicule  would  our  witty  author 
treat  the  man  who  fhould  endeavour  to  render  af- 
tronomy  contemptible  by  afking,  Though  the 
wifdom  of  God  is  manifeft  in  the  Pears,  were  the 
ftars  placed  there  to  be  difcovered Muir  not 
ligns  and  eftedfs,  which  we  do  not  feek,  conceal  and 
render  thofe  erroneous  of  which  we  are  in  fearch  i*’ 

The  figns  we  feek  are  manifeft,  and  may  be 
known:  they  are  the  terminations  of  caufes,  there- 
fore effedls,  therefore  phyiiognomonical  expreOions. 
The  philofopher  is  an  obferver,  an  obferver  of  t uit 
which  is  fought,  or  not  fought.  Ke  fees,  and  mult 
fee,  that  which  prefents  itfelf  to  his  eyes;  and  that 
which  prefents  itfelf  is  the  fymbol  of  fomething  that 
does  not  prefent  itfelf.  What  he  fees  can  only  mif- 
lead  him  when  he  does  not  fee  rightly.  If  the  con- 
clufion  be  true,  that  figns  and  effects  which'  we 
do  not  feek  mu  ft  conceal,  and  render  erroneous 
thofe  of  which  we  are  in  fearch,'*’  -then  ought  we  to 
feek  no  figns  and  effects,.:  and  thus  all  fciences  va- 
nifh. 

I have  reafon  to  hope,  that  a perfon  of  fo  much 
learnin..:,  e o our  author,  would  not  lacrifice  all 
human  fcie  --  es  for  the  ibie  purpofe  of  heaping  phy- 
ficgnomy  on  the  pile.  I grant  the  pofiibiiity"  and 
facility  of  error  is  there  ; and  this  ftiould  teach  us 
circumfpedtion,  fnould  teach  us  to  fee  the  thing  'chat 
is,  v/ithout  the  addition  of  any  thing  that  s not. 
But  to  wi/h,  by  any  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  lee- 
ing  and  obfervaig,.aiid  to  render  inquiry  contemp- 
tible, -vvhether  with  rude  or  refined  wit,  would  be 
the  moft  ridiculous  of  all  fanaticifm.  Such  ridicule, 
I 3 in 
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in  the  mouth  of  a profeffed  enemy  of  falfc  pbilofo- 
phers,  would  be  as  vapid  as  falfe.  I am  indeed  pcr- 
iiiaded,  that  my  antagonift  is  only  in  jeft. 

Were  the  growth  of  the  body  (fays  the  author) 
in  the  mod  pure  of  atmofpheres,  and  modified  only 
by  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  undifturbed  by  any 
external  power,  the  ruling  paflion,  and  the  prevail- 
ing talent,  I allow,  might  produce,  according  to 
their  different  gradations,  different  forms  of  coun- 
tenance, like  as  different  falts  cryftallize  in  differ- 
ent forms,  when  obllrudled  by  no  impediment.  But 
is  the  body  influenced  by  the  mind  alone,  or  is  it  not 
rather  expofed  to  all  the  impulfes  of  various  contra- 
dictory powers,  the  laws  of  which  it  is  obliged  to 
obey?  T'hus  each  mineral,  in  its  pureft  ftate,  has 
its  peculiar  form;  but  the  anomalies  which  its  com- 
bination with  others  occafions,  and  the  accidents  to 
which  it  is  fubjeCted,  often  caufe  the  moft  experi- 
enced to  err,  when  they  would  diftinguifh  it  by  its 
form.^^ 

What  a fimile!  Salts  and  minerals  compared 
to  an  organized  body,  internally  animate!  ‘A 
grain  of  fait,  which  the  leaft  particle  of  water  will 
inftantaneoufly  melt,  to  the  human  fcull,  which 
has  defied  misfortunes,  and  millions  of  external  im- 
prefiions  for  centuries  ? Doff  not  thou  blufh,  Phi- 
lofophy?  Not  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the  or- 
ginization,  or  the  fculls  of  men  and  other  animals, 
do  we  find  that  even  plants,  which  have  not  the 
internal  refiftance,  the  elafticity  of  men,  and  which 
are  expofed  to  millions  of  counteracting  impreflions 
from  light,  air,  and  other  bodies,  ever  change  their 
form,  in  confequence  of  fuch  caufes?  Which  of 
them  is  ever  miftaken  for  another  by  the  botanift. 
The  moft  violent  accidents  fcarcely  could  effeCl 
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fiich  a change,  Co  long  as  they  ftiould  preferve  their 
organization. 

Thus  is  the  body  mutually  a£led  upon  by  the 
mind  and  external  caufes,  and  manifcfts  not  only, 
our  inclinations  and  capacities,  but  alfo  the  efFefts 
of  misfortune,  climate^  difeafes,  food,  and  thoufands 
of  inconveniences  to  which  we  are  fubjedled,  not 
always  in  confequence  of  our  vice,  but  often  by  ac- 
cidents, and  fometimes  by  our  virtues.” 

Who  would,  who  can,  deny  this.  But  is  the 
foregoing  queftion  hereby  anfwered?  We  are  to 
attend  to  that.  Does  not  our  elFayeft  himfelf 
fay,  the  body  is  afted  upon  by  the  mind  and 
external  caufes?^^  Therefore  not  by  external  caufes 
alone.  May  it  not  eqnVily  be  a.rie£ted  by  the  in- 
ternal energy,  or  inactivity  of  the  mind  ? What  are 
we  contending  for?  Has  it  not  (if  indeed  the  au- 
thor be  in  earneft)  the  appearance  of  fophiftry  to 
cppofe  external  to  internal  effedts,  and  yet  own  the 
body  is  adted  upon  by  both?  And  v/ill  you,  Sir, 
acute  and  wife  as  you  are,  maintain  that  misfortune 
can  change  a wife,  a round,  and  an  arched,  into  a 
cylindrical  forehead ; one  that  is  lengthened  into  one 
that  is  fquare;  or  the  projecting  into  the  fliort  re- 
treating chin?  Who  can  ferioufly  believe  and 
affirm,  that  Charles  XIV.  Henry  IV.  and  Charles 
V.  men  who  were  undoubtedly  fubjecl  to  misfor- 
tunes, if  ever  men  were,  thereby  acquired  another 
form  of  countenance,  (we  fpeak  of  the  firm  parts,  not 
of  fears)  and  which  forms  denoted  a different  cha- 
racter to  what  each  pofTefled  previous  to  fuch  mis  - 
fortunes  ? Who  will  maintain,  that  the  nofes  of 
Charles  XII.  or  Henry  IV.  denoting  power  of 
mind,  previous  to  their  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  one 
at  Pultawa,  the  other  by  the  hand  of  Ravaillac,  fuf- 
fcred  any  change,  and  were  debafed  to  the  infigni- 
I4  ficant- 
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ficant  pointed  nofe  a girl  ? Nature  aßs  from 
within  upon  the  bones;  accident  and  fliffering  aft 
on  the  nerves,  mufcles,  and  fkin.  If 'any  accident 
attack  the  bones;  v/ho  is  fo  blind  as  not  to  remark 
fuch  phyfical  violence?  The  figns  of  misfortune 
are  either  ftrong  or  feeble : when  they  are  feeble, 
they  are  effaced  by’ the  fuperior  ftrength  and  pow- 
er of  nature ; when  ftrong,  they  are  too  vifible 
to  deceive,  and  by  their  ftrength  and  vifibility 
warn  the  phyfiognornift  not  to  fuppofe  them  the 
features  of  nature.  By  the  phyfiognornift  I mean 
the  unprejudiced  obferver,  who  alone  is  the  real 
phyfiognornift,  and  has  a right  to  decide ; not  the 
man  of  fabtlety,  v/ho  is  v/ilfully  blind  to  experience. 

Are  the  defedls,  which  I remark  in  an  image 
of  wax,  always  the  defefts  of  the  artift,  or  are  they 
not  the  confequences  of  unfkilful  handling,  the  fun’s 
heat,  or  the  warmth  of  the  room.” 

Nothing,  dear  friend  of  truth,  is  more  eafy  to 
remark,  in  an  image  of  wax,  than  the  original  hand 
of  the  mafter,  although  it  fhould,  by  improper  hand- 
ling, accidental  prefllire,  or  melting,  be  injured. 
This  example,  Sir,  militates  againft  yourfclf.  If  the 
hand  of  the  mafter  be  vifible  in  an  image  of  wax, 
where  it  is  fo  eafily  defaced,  how  much  more  per- 
ceptible rnuft  accident  be  in  an  organized  body,  fo 
individually  permanent?  Inftead  of  an  image  of 
w X,  the  nmile,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  improved 
where  we  to  fubftitute  a ftatue;  and  in  this  every 
connoifleur  can  diftinguifli  what  has  been  broken, 
chopped,  or  filed  off,  as  well  as  what  has  been  add- 
ed by  a later  hand.  And  why  fhould  not  this  be 
known  in  man  ? Why  fhould  not  the  original  form 
of  man  be  more  diftinguifhable,  in  defpite  of  acci- 
dent, than  the  beauty  and  workmanfhip  of  an  ex- 
cellent ftatue  which  has  been  defaced  ? 

« Does 
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^^Does  the  mind,  like  an  elaftic  fluid,  alv/ays  af- 
fume  the  form  of  the  body  ? And  if  a flat  note  were 
the  fign  of  envy,  muft  a man,  whofe  nofe  by  acci- 
dent fhould  be  flattened,  confequently  become  envi- 
ous ?’" 

The  Inquirer  will  gain  but  little,  be  this  queftion 
anfwered  in  the  negative  or  affirmative.  What  is 
gftined  were  we  to  anfwer,  ^^'Yes;  the  foul  Is  an 
elaftic  fluid,  which  always  takes  the  form  of  the 
body?’’  Would  it*thence  follow,  that  the  flattened 
nofe  has  loft  fo^mtich  of  its  elafticity,  as  Vv^culd  be 
neceftary  to  propel  the  nofe  ? or  where  would  be  the 
advantage  fliouid  we  reply, ^ No;  all  fuch  com- 
parifons  are  inftgnificant,  except  to  eludidate  cer- 
tain cafes:  we  muft  appeal  only  to  fatfts,” 

But  what  would  be  anfwered  to  a Icfs  fubtle  and 
more  fimple  queftion.  Is  there  no  example  of  the. 
mind  being  injured  by  the  maiming  of  the  body? 
Has  not  a fradtured  fcull,  by  compreffing  the  brain, 
injured  the  underftanding  ? Does  not  caftration 
render  the  male  half  female? — But  to  anfwer  wit 
with  reafon,  fays  a witty  writer,  is  like  endeavour- 
ing to  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail.  ' 

We  wholly  fubfcribe  to  the  affirmation,  that  it  : 
is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the  nioft  beautiful  mind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  moft  beautiful  body,  and  the  moft  de*- 
formed  mind  in  the  moft  deformed  body.’^ 

' We  have  already  explained  ourfelves  fo  amply  on 
this  fubjedf,  that  being  fuppofed  to  hold  contrary 
opinion  appears’ incomprehenfible.  We  only  fay,, 
there  is  a proportion  and  beauty  of  body,  which  is 
more  capable  of  fuperior  virtue,  feniibdity,  and  ac- 
tion, than  the  difproportionate.  We  fay  with  the^ 
author,  ‘‘ Virtue  beautifies,  vice  deforms.”  We 
moft  cordially  grant,  that  honefty  may  be  found  in 
the  moft  ugly,  and  vice  in  men  of  the  moft  beauti- 
ful forms, . 
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We  however,  differ  from  him,  concerning  the 
following  aflertion : “ Our  languages  are  ex- 
ceedingly barren  of  phyfiognomonical  terms.  Were 
it  a true  fcience,  the  language  of  the  vulgar  would 
have  been  proverbially  rich  m its  terms.  The  nofe 
occurs  m di  hundred  proverbs  and  phrafes,  but  always 
pathognomonically,  denoting  part  adfion,  but  never 
phyfiognomonicaliy,  betokening  charadler  or  difpo- 
fition/’ 

Inftead  of  a hundred^  I am  acquainted  with  only 
one  fuch  phrafe,  nafen  ru7nfey  to  turn  up  the  nofe. 
Homo  obefev^  obh'ße  narts^  faid  the  ancients ; and  had 
they  not  faid  it,  what  could  thence  have  been  adduc- 
ed, fince  we  can  prove,  d poßeriori^  that  the  nofe  is 
a phyfiognomonical  fign  of  character  ? 

I have  neither  the  learning  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  cite  fufEcient  proofs  of  the  contrary  from 
Homer,  Suetonius,  Martial,  and  an  hundred  others. 
That  which  is  is,  whether  perceived  by  the  an- 
cients or  not.  Such  duft  might  blind  a fchool- 
boy,  but  not  the  eyes  of  a fage,  who  fees  for  him-r 
feif,  and  who  knows  that  each  age  has  its  mea- 
iure  of  difcovery,  and  that  there  are  thofe  whafail 
not  to  exclaim  againft  all  difcoveries  which  were 
not  made  by  the  ancients. 

I fhould  be  glad  to  know,  (fays  our  author) 
not  what  man  may  become,  but  what  he  is,” 

I muft  confefs  that  I wifli  to  know  both.  Many 
vicious  men  refemble  valuable  paintings,  which  have 
been  deftroyed  by  varnifli.  Would  you  pay  no  at- 
tention to  fuch  a painting  ! Is  it  wholly  unworthy 
of  you,  though  a connoifleur  fhould  afliire  you,  the 
picture  is  damaged ; but  there  is  a poffibility  of  clear- 
ing away  the  varnifh,  as  this  mafter's  colours  are  fo 
ftrongly  laid  on,  and  fo  effentially  good,  that  no  var- 
nifh can  penetrate  deep  enough,  if  we  are  but  care- 
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ful  in  bringing  it  away  not  to  injure  the  pi<5l:ure?  Is 
this  of  no  importance?  You  obferve  the  fmalleft 
change  of  pofition  in  the  polar  ftar.  Days  are  de- 
dicated to  examine  how  many  ages  fhall  elapfe  before 
it  will  arrive  at  the  neareft  point  of  approach.  I do 
not  defpife  your  labours.  But  is  it  of  no  importance 
,to  you,  to  fathers,  mothers,  guardians,  teachers, ,, 
friends,,  and  ftatefmen,  to  inquire  what  a man  may 
become,  or  what  muft  be  expedled  from  this  or  that 
youth,  thus  and  thus  formed  and  educated?  Many 
foolifh  people  are  like  excellent^  watches,  which: 
would  go  well,  were  the  regulator  but  redfified. 

Is  the  goodnefs  of  the  mechanifin  of  no  confe-- 
quence  to  you,  although  a ikilful  watchmaker  fliould  ■ 
tell  you,  this  was,  and  is,  an  excellent  piece  of  work- 
manfliip,  infinitely  better  than  that  which  you  fee  fet 
with  brilliants,  which,  I grant,  will  go  well  for  a 
quarter  of  a year,  but  will  then  flop!  Clean  this, 
repair  it,  and  ftraighten  the  teeth  of  this  fmall  wheel. 
Is  this  advice  of  no  importance?  Will  you  not  be 
informed  v/hat  it  might  have  been,  what  it  may  yet 
probably  be  ? Will  you  not  hear  of  a treafure  that 
lies  buried,. and,  while  buried,  I own  ufeiefs;  but 
will  you  content  yourfelf  with  the  trifling  Interefi: 
arifing  from  this,  or  that  fmall  fum  ? 

Do  you  pay  ; attention  only  , to  the  fruit  of  the  ^ 
prefent  year,  and  which  is  perhaps  forced  ? And  do 
you  negiedl  the  goodnefs  of  a tree,  which,  with  at- 
tention may  bring,  forth  a thoufand  fold,  though,  un- 
der certain  circumftances,  it  may  yet  have  brought 
forth  none ! Have  the  hot  blafts  of  the  fouth  parched 
up  its  black  leaves,  or  has  the  ftorm  blown  down  its 
half-ripened  fruit,  and  will  you  therefore  not  inquire 
whether  the  root  does  not  ftill  remain  undeftroyed? 

I feel  I grow  weary,  and  perhaps  weary  others, 
efpecially  as  I am  more  and  more  convinced,  that 
16  QVir 
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our  pleafant  author^  at  leaft  hitherto,  meant  only  to 
amufe  himfelf.  I fhall  therefore  only  produce  two 
more  contradictions, which  ought  not  to  have  efcaped 
the  author,  and  fcarcely  can  efcape  any  thinking 
reader. 

In  one  place,  he  very  excellently  fays,  Pathogno- 
monical  figns,  often  repeated,  are  not  always  entirely 
effaced,  but  leave  phyfiognomonical  impreffions* 
Hence  originate  the  lines  of  folly,  ever  gaping,  ever 
admiring,  nothing  underftanding;  hence  the  traits 
of  hypocrify;  hence  the  hollowed  cheek,  the  wrin- 
kles of  obftinacy,  and  heaven  knows  how  many 
other  wrinkles.  Pathognomonical  diftortion,  which 
accompanies  the  praCtice  of  vice,  will  likewife,  in 
confequence  of  the  difeafe  it  produces,  become 
more  diftorted  and  hateful.  Thus  may  the  pathog- 
nomonical exprellion  of  friendfhip,  compaflion,  fin- 
cerity,  piety,  and  other  moral  beauties,  become 
bodily  beauty  to  fuch  as  can'  perceive  and  admire 
thefe  qualities.  On  this  is  founded  the  phyfiogno- 
my  of  Geliert,  which  is  the  only  true  part  of  phy- 
liognomy.  This  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  virtue, 
and  is  comprehended  in  a few  words,  virtue  beau- 
tifies, vice  deforms.” 

The  branch  therefore  hath  effeCl,  the  root  none: 
the  fruit  has  phyfiognomy,  the  tree  none ; the  laugh 
of  felf-fufficient  vanity  may,  therefore,  arife  from  the 
moft  humble  of  hearts,  and  the  appearance  of  folly 
from  the  perfection  of  wifdom.  The  wrinkles  of 
hypocrify,  therefore,  are  not  the  refult  of  any  inter- 
nal power  or  weaknefs.  The  author  will  always  fix 
our  attention  on  the  dial-plate,  and  will  never  fpeak 
of  the  power  of  the  watch  itfelf.  But  take  away  the 
dial-plate, and  ftillthe  hand  will  go.  Takeaway  thofe 
pathognomonical  traits,  which  difiirpulation  fome- 
timescan  effeCt,andthe  interna!  power  of  impulfe  will 
• remain. 
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remain.  How  contradictory  therefore  is  it  to  fay,  the 
traits  of  folly  are  there,  but  not  the  charaCler  of  fol- 
ly, the  drop  of  water  is  vifible,  but  the  fountain,  the 
ocean,  is  not! 

Again.  It  is  certainly  incongruous  to  fay,  “ There 
is  pathognomy,  but  this  is  as  unneceflary  (to  be 
written)  as  an  a£t  of  love.  It  chiefly  conflfts  in  the 
motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  countenance  and  the 
eyes,  and  is  learned  by  all  men.  To  teach  this 
would  be  like  an  attempt  to  number  the  fands  of  the 
fea!” 

Yet  the  author,  in  the  very  next  page,  with  great 
acutenefs,  begins  to  teach  pathognomjy,  by  explain- 
ing twelve  of  the  countenances  of  Chodowiecki,  in 
which  hov/  much  is  there  included  of  the  fcience  of 
phyfiognomy  1 

Permit  me  now,  my  worthy  antagonift,  yet  no 
longer  antagonift,  but  friend,  convinced  by  truth 
and  the  love  of  truth,  I fay,  permit  me  to  tran- 
feribe,  in  one  continued  quotation,  fome  of  your  ex- 
cellent thoughts  and  remarks  from  your  effay,  and 
elucidations  on  the  countenances  of  Chodowiecki, 
part  of  which  have  been  already  cited  in  this  frag- 
ment, and  part  not.  1 am  convinced  they  will  be 
agreeable  to  my  readers. 

‘‘ Our  judgment  concerning  countenances  fre- 
quently acquires  certainty,  not  from  phyiiognomo- 
nical  nor  pathognomonical  figns,  but  from  the  traces 
of  recent  adfions,  which  men  cannot  ftiake  oft*.  Pe- 
bauchery,  avarice,  beggary,  have  each  their  livery,  by 
which  they  are  as  well  known  as  the  Ibldier  by  his 
uniform,  or  the  chimney-fweeper  by  his  footy  jacket. 
The  addition  of  a trifling  expletive  in  difeourfe  will 
betray  the  badnefs  of  education  3 and  the  manner  of 
putting  on  the  hat  what  is  the  company  we  keep, 
and  what  the  decree  of  our  folly.’* 
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SuiFer  me  here  to  add,  ihall  not  then  the  whole 
form  of  man  difcover  any  thing  of  his  talents  and 
difpofition  ! Can  the  moft  milky  candour  here  for^ 
get  the  {training  at  a gnat  and  fwaljowing  a camel ! 

Maniacs  will  often  not  be  known  to  be  diforder-^ 
ed  in  their  fenfes,  if  not  in  action.  More  will  often 
be  difcovered,  concerning  what  a man  really  is,  by 
his  drefs,  behaviour,  and  mode  of  paying  his  compli— 
inents,  at  his  hrft  vifit  and  introduction,  in  a fingle 
quarter  of  an  hour,  than  in  all  the  time  he  fhall  re- 
main.— (By  unphyfiognomonical  eyes,  permit  me 
to  add.  j Cleanlinefs  and  fimplicity  of  manner  will 
often  conceal  paflions.. 

“ Nothing,  often,  is  to  be  furmifed  from  the 
countenances  of  the  moil  dangerous  men.  Their 
thoughts  are  all  concealed  under  an  appearance 
of  melancholy.  Whoever  has  not  remarked  this,  is 
unacquainted  with  mankind.  The  heart  of  the  vi- 
cious man  is  always  lefs  eafy  to  be  read  the  better 
his  education  has  been,  the  more  ambition  he  has,, 
and  the  better  the  company  he  has  been  accuflomed 
to  keep.. 

Cowardice  and  vanity,  governed  by  an  inclina- 
tion to  pleafure  and  indolence,  are  not — (fometimes) 
marked  with  ilrength  equivalent  to  the  mifchief  they 
occafion;  while,  on  the  contrary,  fortitude  in  defence 
of  juftice,  againil  all  opponents  whatever,  be  their 
rank  and  influence  what  it  may,  and  the  confcious 
feelings  of  real  felf- worth,  often  look  very  dangerous, 
efpecially  when  unaccompanied  by  a fmiling  mouth. 

Specious  as  the  objections  brought  by  the  fo- 
phiftry  of  the  fenfual  may  be,  it  is  notwithllanding 
certain,  that  there  is  no  poflTible  durable  beauty  with- 
out virtue,  and  the  moft  hateful  deformity  may,  by 
the  aid  of  virtue,  acquire  irrefiftible  charms.  Ex- 
amples of  fuch  perfections,  among  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  I own  are  uncommon,  but  not  more  fo  than 
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heavenly  fmcerity,  modeft  compliance,  without 
degradation,  univerfal  philanthropy,  v/ithout  bufy  in- 
trulion,  a love  of  order,  without  being  minute,  or 
neatnefs  without  foppery,  which  are  the  virtues  that 
produce  fuch  irrefiftible  charms. 

Vice,  in  like  manner,  in  perfons  yielding  to  its 
influence,  may  highly  deform;  efpecially  when,  in 
confequence  of  bad  education,  and  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  traits  of  moral  beauty,  or  of  will  to  af- 
fume  them,  the  vicious  may  find  no  day,  no  hour, 
in  which  to  repair  the  ravages  of  vice. 

Who  will  not  liften  to  the  mouth,  in  which 
no  trait,  no  fhade  of  falfehood  Is  difcoverable  ? Let 
it  preach  the  experience  of  what  wifdom,  what 
fcience  it  may,  comfort  will  ever  be  the  harbinger 
of  furh  a phyfician,  and  confidence  haften  to  wel- 
come his  approach. 

One  of  the  moft  hateful  objefts  in  the  Creation, 
fays  a certain  writer,  is  a vicious  and  deformed  old 
woman.  We  may  alfo  fay,  that  the  virtuous  matron, 
in  whofe  countenance  goodnefs  and  the  ardour  of  be- 
nevolence are  confpicuous,  is  an  objedl  moft  worthy 
our  reverence.  Age  never  deforms  the  countenance, 
when  the  mind  dares  appear  unmafked:  it  only 
wears  off  the  frefh  varnifli,  under  which  coquetry, 
vanity,  and  vice  were  concealed.  Wherever  age 
is  exceedingly  deformed,  the  fame  deformity  would 
have  been  vilible  in  youth,  to  the  attentive  obferver. 

This  Is  not  difficult,  and  were  men  to  aft  from 
conviftion,  inftead  of  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  fortunate  accidents,  happy  marriages  would 
be  more  frequent;  and,  as  Shakefpeare  fays,  the 
bonds  which  fliould  unite  hearts  would  not  fo  often 
ftrangle  temporal  happinefs.” 

This  is  fpeaking  to  the  heart.  Oh ! that  I could 
have  written  my  fragments  in  company  with  fuch 
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an  obferver  ! Who  could  have  rendered  greater 
fervices  to  phyfiognomy  than  the  man  who,  with 
the  genius  of  a mathematician,  poflelTes  fo- accurate 
a fpirit  of  obfervation? 


CHAP.  XXXII. 
Defcrlption  of  Plate  V. 


N umher  i. 

■l^J^I^ILLIAM  Hondius,  a Dutch  engraver,  after 
^ ^ Vandyck.  We  here  fee  mild,  languid,  flow 
induftry,  with  enterprizing,  daring,  confcious  hero- 
ifm.  This  forehead  is  rounded,  not  indeed  common 
nor  ignoble.  The  eyebrows  are  curved,  the  eyes^ 
languid  and  finking,  and  the  whole  countenance 
oval,  ductile,  and  maidenly. 


Nu7jiher 

This  head,  if  not  ftupid,  is  at  leafl  common;  if 
not  rude,  clumfy.  I grant  it  is  a caricature,  yet, 
however,  there  is  fomething  fliarp  and  fine  in  the 
eye  and  mouth,  which. a connoiifeur  will  difcover. 

Number  3. 

This  is  manifeftly  a Turk,  by  the  arching  and 
pofition  of  the  forehead,  the  hind  part  of  the  head, 
the  eyebrows,  and  particularly  the  nofe.  The  afpeft 
is  tnat  of  obfervation,  with  a degree  of  curiofity. 
The  open  mouth  denotes  remarking,  with  fome  re- 
fledtion. 


Number 
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Number  4. 

It  muft  be  a depraved  tsfte  which  can  call  this 
graceful,  and  therefore  it  muft  be  far  from  majeftic. 
1 fiiould  neither  with  a wife,  mother,  fifter,  friend, 
relation,  or  goddefs,  to  poffefs  a counteoace  fo  cold, 
infipid,  affedted,  ftony,  unimpailioned,  or  fo  perfectly 
a ftatue. 

Number  5* 

The  ftrong  grimace  ' of  an  Im.potent  madman, 
who  diftorts  himfelf  without  meaning.  In  the  eye 
is  neither  attention,  fury,  littlenefs,  nor  greatnefs. 

Number  6. 

The  eyes  in  this  head  are  benevolently  ftupid. 
Wherefoever  fo  muft  white  is  feen  as  in  the  left  eye, 
if  in  company  with  fuch  a mouth,  there  is  feldom 
much  wifdoni. 


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

General  Remarks  on  Wornen^ 

T Muft  preniife,  that  I am  but  little  acquainted 
^ with  the  female  part  of  the  human  race.  Any 
man  of  the  world  muft  know  more  of  the  n than  I 
can  pretend  to  fcnow.^^  My  opportunities  of  feeing 
them  at  the  theatre,  at  balls,  or  at  the  card-table, 
where  they  beft  may  be  ftudied,  have  been  exceed- 
ingly few.  In  iny  youth,  I almoft  avoided  woman, 
and  was  never  in  love. 

Perhaps  I ought,  for  this  very  reafon,  to  have  left 
this  very  important  part  of  phyfiognomy  to  one  much 
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better  informed,  having  myfelf  fo  little  knowledge 
of  the  fair  fex.  Y et  might  not  fuch  neglect  have  beea 
dangerous?  Might  another  have  treated  the  fubjeil 
in  the  manner  which  I could  wilh?  or,  would  he 
have  faid  the  little  I have  to  fay,  and  which,  though, 
little,  I efteem  to  be  necellary  and  important? 

I frequently  fhudder  while  I think  how  ex- 
ceflively,  how  contrary  to  my  intention,  the  ftudy 
of  phyfiognomy  may  be  abufed,  when  applied  to 
women,  Phyfiognomy  will  perhaps  fare  no  better 
than  philofophy,  poetry,  phylic,  or  whatever  may  be 
termed  art  or  fcience.  A little  philolophy  leads  to 
atheifm,  and  much  Jo  Chriftianity.  Thus  muft  it 
be  with  phyfiognomy.  But  I will  not  be  difcou- 
raged  j the  half  precedes  the  whole.  We  learn  to 
walk  by  falling,  and  fiiall  v/e  forbear  to  walk  left 
we  fhould  fall? 

I can  with  certainty  fay,  that  true  pure  phyfiog- 
nomonical  fenfation^  in  refpedl  to  the  female  fexy 
beft  can  feafon  and  improve  life,  and  is  the  moft 
effedlual  prefervative  againft  the  degradation  of  our- 
felves  or  others. 

Beji  can  feafon  and  improve  human  life. — ^What 
better  can  temper  manly  rudenefs,  or  ftrengthen  and 
fupport  the  weaknefs  of  man,  what  fo  foon  can  af- 
fuage  the  rapid  blaze  of  wrath,  what  more  charm 
mafculine  power,  what  fo  quickly  difnpate  peevifh- 
nefs  and  ill  temper,  what  fo  well  can  wile  away  the 
infipid  tedious  hours  of  life,  as  the  near  and  affec- 
tionate look  of  a noble,  beautiful  woman?  What  is 
fo  ftrong  as  her  foft  delicate  hand  ? What  fo  perfua- 
five  as  her  tears  reftrained?  Who  but  beholding- 
her  muft  ceafe  to  fin  ? How  can  the  fpirit  of  God 
aft  more  omnipotently  upon  the  heart,  than  by  the 
extending  and  iacreafing  phyfiqgnomonical  fenfa- 
tion  for  fuch  an  eloquent  countenance  ? What  fo 
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well  can  fcafon  daily  infipidity  ? I fcarcely  can  can- 
cel ve  a gift  of  more  paternal  and  divine  benevo- 
lence ! 

This  has  fweetened  every  bitter  of  my  life,  this 
alone  has  Supported  me  under  the  moft  corroding 
cares,  when  the  forrows  of  a burfting  heart  wanted 
vent.  My  eyes  fwam  in  tears,  and  my  fpirit  groan- 
ed with  anguifh.  Then  when  men  have  daily  afk- 
ed,  where  is  now  thy  God?”  when  they  rejedlcd 
the  fyrnpathy,  the  alFeftion  of  my  foul,  with  rude 
contemptuous  fcorn;  when  a£l:s  of  honeft  fimpli- 
city  were  calumniated,  and  the  facred  impulfe  of 
confcious  truth  was  ridiculed,  hifled  at,  and  defpif- 
ed;  in  thofe  burning  moments,  when  the  world 
aifbrded  no  comfort,  even  then  did  the  Almighty 
open  mine  eyes,  even  then  did  he  give  me’  an  un- 
failing fource  of  joy,  contained  in  a gentle,  tender, 
but  internally  firm,  female  mind;  an  afpe£l  like 
that  of  unpra6lifcd,  cloiftered  virginity,  which  felt, 
and  was  able  to  efface  each  emotion,  each  paffion, 
in  the  mofl:  concealed  feature  of  her  hufband’s  coun- 
tenance, and  who,  by  thofe  means,  without  any 
thing  of  what  the  world  calls  beauty,  ßione  forth 
beauteous  as  an  angel.  Can  there  be  a more  noble 
or  important  praftice  than  that  of  a phyfiognomo- 
nical  fenfation  for  beauties  fo  captivating,  fo  excel- 
lent as  thefe. 

This  phyßognoinonical  fenfation  is  the  mofl  effec-- 
tual  prefervative  agalnß  the  degradation  of  ourfelves 
and  others^  What  can  more  readily  difcover  the 
boundary  between  appetite  and  afFe61:ion,  or  cun- 
ning under  the  mafk  of  fenhbility?  What  fooner 
can  diftinguifh  defire  fi'om  love,  or  love  from  friend- 
fhip?  What  can  more  reverently,  internally,  and 
profoundly  feel  the  fancfity  of  innocence,  the  divi- 
nity of  maiden  purity,  or  fooner  detect  coquetry 
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unblefTed,  with  wiles  afFeöing  every  look  of  mo-* 
defty  r How  often  will  fuch  a phyfiognomift  turn 
contemptuous  from  the  beauties  moft  adored,  from 
the  wretched  pride  of  their  filence,  their  meafiired 
afFedlation  of  fpeech,  the  infipidity  of  their  eyes, 
arrogantly  overlooking  mifery  and  poverty,  their 
authoritative  nofe,  their  languid,  unmeaning  lips, 
relaxed  by  contempt,  blue  with  envy,  and  half  bit- 
ten through  by  artifice  and  malace  i The  obviouf- 
nefsrof  thefe  and  many  others  will  prefer ve  him, 
who  can  fee  from  the  dangerous  charms  of  their 
fhamelefs  bofom!  How  fully  convinced  is  the  man 
of  pure  phyfiognomonical  fenfation,  that  he  cannot 
be  more  degraded  than  by  fuiFering  himfelf  to  be 
enfnared  by  fuch  a countenance ! Be  this  one  proof 
among  a thoufand. 

But  if  a noble,  fpotlefs  maiden  but  appear;  all 
innocence,  and  all  foul;  all  love,  and  of  love  all 
worthy,  which  muft  as  fuddenly  be  felt  as  fhe  ma- 
nifeftiy  feels;  if  in  her  large  arched  forehead  all  the 
capacity  of  immeafurable  intelligence  which  wifdom 
can  communxate  be  viiible ; if  her  comprefled  but 
not  frowning  eyebrows  l|3eak  an  unexplored  mine 
of  underftanding,  or  her  gentle  outlined  or  fharpen- 
ed  nofe,  refined  tafte,  with  fympathetic  goodnefs  of 
hearx,  which  flows  through  ihe  clear  teeth,  over  her 
pure  and  efficient  lips;  if  (he  breathe  humility 
and  complacency;  if  condefcenfion  and  mildnefs 
be  in  each  motion  of  her  mouth,  dignified  wifdom 
in  each  tone  of  her  voice;  if  her  eyes,  neither  too 
open  nor  too  clofe,  but  looking  ftraight  forward,  or 
gently  turned,  fpeak  the  foul  that  feeks  a fiftcrly 
embrace;  it  (he  be  fuperior  to  all  the  powers  of  de- 
fcription;  if  all  the  glories  of  her  angelic  form  be 
imbibed  like  the  mild  and  golden  rays  of  an  autum- 
nal evening  fun;  may  not  then  this  fo  highly  priz- 
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ed  pTiyfiognomonlcal  fenfations  be  a deftrufilive 
fnare  or  fin,  or  both? 

“ If  thine  eye  be  lingle,  thy  whole  body  fliall  be 
full  of  light,  as  when  the  bright  fliining  of  a candle 
doth  give  thee  light/’  And  what  is  phyfiognomo- 
nical  fenfations  but  this  linglenefs  of  eye?  The 
foul  is  not  to  be  feen  without  the  body,  but  in  the 
body;  and  the  more  It  is  thus  feen,  the  more  facred 
to  thee  will  the  body  be.  What!  man  having  this 
fenfation,  which  God  has  beftowed,  wouldft  thou 
violate  the  fanifuary  of  God  ? Wouldft  thou  de- 
grade, defame,  debilitate  and  deprive  it  offenfibility  ? 
Shall  he,  whom  a good  or  great  countenance  does 
not  infpire  with  reverence  and  love,  incapable  of  of- 
fence, fpeak  of  phyßognomonical  fenfation ; of  that 
which  is  the  revelation  of  the  fpirit?  Nothing 
maintains  chaftity  fo  entire,  nothing  fo  truly  pre- 
ferves  the  thoughts  from  brutal  paffion,  nothing  fo 
reciprocally  exalts  fouls,  when  they  are  mutually 
held  in  facred  purity.  The  contemplation  of  power 
awakens  reverence,  and  the  piflure  of  love  infpires 
Iovjc;  not  felfifh  gratification,  but  that  pure  paffion 
with  .which  fpirits  of  heaven  embrace. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

General  Reynarks  on  Male  and  Female.— 4 Word 
on  the  phyßognomonical  Relation  of  the  Sexes. 

/^ENERALLY  fpeaking,  how  much  more  pure, 
^ tender,  delicate,  irritable,  affe6l:ionate,  flexible, 
and  patient,  is  woman  than  man  I The  primary  mat- 
ter of  which  they  are  conftituted  appears  to  be  more 
Ä flexible. 
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flexible,  irritable,  and  elaftic,  than  that  of  man. 
They  are  formed  to  maternal  mildnefs  and  affeftion. 
All  their  organs  are  tender,  yielding,  eafily  wound- 
ed, fenfible,  and  receptible. 

Among  a thoufand  females  there  is  fcarcely  one 
without  the  generic  feminine  figns  the  flexible,  th^ 
circular,  and  the  irritable.  They  are  the  counterpart 
of  man,  taken  out  of  man,  to  be  fubjedl  to  man;  to 
comfort  him  like  angels,  and  to  lighten  his  cares. 

She  fliall  be  faved  in  child  bearing,  if  they  con- 
tinue in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holinefs,  with  fobrie- 
ty.’"  (i  Tim.  ii.  15.) 

This  tendernefs  and  lenfibility,  this  light  texture 
of  their  fibres  and  organs,  this  volatility  of  feeling 
render  them  fo  eafy  to  condudl  and  to  tempt ; fo  rea- 
dy of  fubmiflSon  to  the  enterprize  and  power  of  the 
man;  but  more  powerful  through  the  aid  of  their 
charms  than  man,  with  all  his  ftrength.  The  man 
was  not  firft  tempted,  but  the  woman,  afterwards  the 
man  by  the  woman.  And  not  only  eafily  to  be 
tempted,  fhe  is  capable  of  being  formed  to  the 
pureft,  nobleft,  mofl:  feraphic  virtue ; to  every  thing 
which  deferve  praife  or  affedlion. 

Highly  fenfible  of  purity,  beauty,  and  fymmetxy, 
fhe  does  not  alv/ays  take  time  to  refledl  on  internal 
life,  internal  death,  internal  corruption.  The  wo- 
man faw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it 
was  pleafant  to  the  eyes  and  a tree  to  be  defired  to 
make  one  wife,  and  fhe  took  of  the  fruit  thereof.’* 

The  female  thinks  not  profoundly ; profound 
thought  is  the  power  of  the  man.  Women  feel 
more  : fenfibility  is  the  power  of  the  woman.  They 
often  rule  more  effectually,  more  fovereignly  than 
man.  They  rule  with  tender  looks,  tears,  and  fighs, 
but  not  with  paflion  and  threats ; for,  if  they  fo  rule, 
they  are  no  longer  women,  but  abortions. 
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"They  are  capable  of  the  fweeteft  fenfibility,  the 
Tnoft  profound  emotion,  the  utmoft  humility,  and 
the  excefs  of  enthufiafm.  In  their  countenance  are 
the  figns  of  fanftity  and  inviolability,  which  every 
feeling  man  honours,  and  the  efFefts  of  which  are 
pften  miraculous.  Therefore,  by  the  irritability  of 
their  nerves,  their  incapacity  for  deep  inquiry  and 
firm  decifion,  they  may  eafily,  from  their  extreme 
fenfibility,  become  the  mofl:  irreclaimable,  the  moil 
rapturous  enthufiafts. 

The  love  of  woman,  ftrong  and  rooted  as  It  is,  is 
i^ery  changeable ; their  hatred  almoft  incurable,  and 
only  to  be  eiFaced  by  continued  and  artful  flattery. 
Men  are  mofl:  profound,  women  are  more  fublime* 
Men  mofl:  embrace  the  whole ; women  remark  indi- 
vidually, and  take  more  delight  in  felecSfing  the  mi- 
nutiae which  form  the  whole.  Man  hears  ffie  burfting 
thunders,  views  the  defl:ru(äive  bolt  with  ferene  af- 
pe£l:,  and  (lands  ere(ä  amidft  the  fearful  majefty  of 
the  ftreaming  clouds.  Woman  trembles  at  the  light- 
ning and  the  voice  of  diflant  thunder,  and  (brinks 
into  herfelf,  or  finks  into  the  arms  of  man. 

A ray  of  light  is  fingly  received  by  man,  woman 
delights  to  viev/  it  through  a prifm,  in  all  its  daz- 
zling colours.  She  contemplates  the  rainbow  as  the 
promife  of  peace;  he  extends  his  inquiring  eye  over 
the  v/hole  horizon. 

Woman  laughs,  man  fmiles;  woman  weeps,  man 
remains  filent.  Woman  is  in  anguifh  when  man 
weeps,  and  in  defpair  when  man  is  in  anguifh;  yet 
has  fhe  often  more  faith  than  man.  Without  reli- 
gion, man  is  a difeafed  creature,  who  would  per- 
fuade  himfelf  he  is  well,  and  needs  not  a phyfician; 
bat  woman,  without  religion,  is  raging  and  mon- 
ilrous.  A woman  with  a beard  is  not  fo  digufting 
4is  a woman  who  a6ls  the  free-thinker;  her  fex  is 
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formed  to  piety  and  religion.  To  them  Chrlft  nrft 
appeared ; but  he  was  obliged  to  prevent  them  from 
too  ardently  and  too  hailiiy  embracing  him — Touch 
me  not.  They  are  prompt  to  receive  and  feize  no- 
velty, and  become  its  enthufiafts. 

In  the  prefence  and  proximity  of  him  they  love, 
the  whole  world  is  forgotten.  They  fmk  into  the 
moft  incurable  melancholy,  as  they  rife  to  the  moft 
enraptured  heights. 

I'here  is  more  imagination  in  male  fenfation,  in 
the  female  more  heart.  When  communicative,  they 
are  more  communicative  than  man ; when  fecret, 
more  fecret.  In  general  they  are  more  patient, 
long-fufFering,  credulous,  benevolent,  and  modeft. 

Woman  is  not  a foundation  on  which  to  build. 
She  is  the  gold,  filver,  precious  ftones,  wood,  hay, 
Hubble;  (i  Cor.  iii.  12.)  the  materials  for  build- 
ing on  the  male  foundation.  She  is  the  leaven,  or, 
more  expreffively  the  oil  to  the  vinegar  of  man; 
the  fecond  part  to  the  book  of  man.  Man  fingly, 
is  but  half  a man,  at  leaft  but  half  human;  a king 
without  a kingdom.  Woman,  who  feels  properly 
what  fhs  is,  whether  ftill  or  in  motion,  refts  upon 
the  man;  nor  is  man  what  he  may  and  ought  to  be 
but  in  conjundtion  with  woman.  Therefore  it 
is  not  good  that  man  fhould  be  alone,  but  that  he 
fhould  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
wife,  and  that  they  two  fhall  be  one  flefh.” 

A Word  on  the  phyßognomonical  Relation  of  the  Sexes^ 

Man  is  the  moft  firm,  woman  the  moft  flexible. 

Man  is  the  ftraighteft,  woman  the  moft  bending. 

Man  ftands  ftedfaft,  woman  gently  retreats. 

Man  furveys  and  obferves,  woman  glances  and 
feels. 

Man 
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Man  Is  ferious,  woman  is  gay. 

Man  is  the  talleft  and  broadeft,  woman  tfie  fmall- 
efl:  and  weakeft. 

Man  is  rough  and  hard,  v/oman  is  fmooth  and 
foft. 

Man  is  brown,  woman  is  fair. 

Man  is  wrinkly,  woman  is  not. 

The  hair  of  man  is  ftrong  and  fhort,  of  v/oman 
more  long  and*  pliant. 

The  eyebrows  of  man  are  comprefTed,  of  woman 
lefs  frowning. 

Man  has  moil:  convex  lines,  woman  moft  con- 
cave. 

Man  has  moft  ftraight  lines,  woman  moft  curved. 

The  countenance  of  man,  taken  in  profile,  is  not 
fo  often  perpendicular  as  that  of  the  woman. 

Man  is  moft  angular,  woman  moft  round. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


On  the  Phyßognomy  of  Youths 

ExtraBs  from  Zimmermann^ s Life  of  Haller^ 

« ^t^HE  fivft  years  of  the  youth  include  the  hif- 
^ tory  of  the  man.  They  develope  the  quali- 
ties of  the  foul,  the  materials  of  future  conduct,  and 
the  true  features  of  temperament.  In  riper  years 
dilfimulation  prevails,  or,  at  leaft,  that  modification 
of  our  thoughts,  which  is  the  confequence  of  expe- 
rience and  knowledge. 
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The  characleriftics  of  the  paflions,  which  are 
undeniably  difcovered  to  us  by  the  peculiar  art  de- 
nominated phyfiognomy,  are  effaced  in  the  coun- 
tenance by  age;  while,  on  the  contx-ary,  their  true 
figns  are  vifible  in  youth.  The  original  materials 
of  man  are  unchangeable;  he  is  drawn  in  colours 
that  h.i/e  no  deceit.  The  boj  is  the  work  of  na- 
ture, the  man  of  art. 

Hov/  much  of  the  true,  how  much  of  the  falfe, 
worthy  Zimmermann,  at  leaft  of  the  indefinite,  is 
there  in  tins  paflage ! According  to  my  conception, 
I fee  the  clay,  the  mafs,  in  the  youthful  counte- 
nance; but  not  the  form  of  the  future  man.  There 
are  pafiions  and  powers  of  youth,  and  paflions  and 
powders  of  age.  Thefe  often  are  contradi£fory  in 
the  fame  man,  yet  are  they  contained  one  within  the 
other.  Time  produces  the  expreflion  of  latent 
traits.  A man  is  but  a boy  feen  through  a magni- 
fying  glafs,  1 always,  therefore,  perceive  mmre  in 
the  countenance  of  a man  than  of  a boy.  Dißimu- 
lation  may  indeed  conceal  the  moral  materials,  but 
not  alter  their  form.  The  growth  of  powers  and 
paiHons  imparts,  to  the  firft  undefined  flietch  of 
w^hat  is  called  a boy’s  countenance,  the  firm  traits, 
fhading,  and  colouring,  of  manhood. 

Thefe  are  youthful  countenances,  which  declare 
whether  they  ever  fhall,  or  {hall  not,  ripen  into 
man.  This  they  declare,  but  they  only  declare  it 
to  the  great  phyfiognornift.  I will  acknowledge, 
when,  which  feldom  happens,  the  form  of  the  heal 
is  beautiful,  confpicuous,  proportionate,  greatly  fea- 
tured, v/ell  defined,  and  not  too  feebly  coloured,  it 
will  be  diilicult  that  the  refult  fhould  be  common 
#r  vulgar.  I likewife  know,  that  v/here  the  form  is 
fllftorted,  efpecially  v/hen  it  is  tranfverfe,  extended, 
undefined,  or  too  harflily  defined,  much  can  rarely 
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bc  e^cpefted.  But  how  much  do  the  forms  of  youth- 
ful countenances  change,  even  in  the  fyftem  of  the 
bones ! 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  opennefs,  undegenera- 
Cy,  fimplicity,  and  ingenuoufnefs  of  a childiih  and 
youthful  countenance.  It  may  be  fo ; but,  for  my 
Own  part,  I muft  own,  I am  not  fo  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  read  a youthful  countenance  with  die 
fame  degree  of  quicknefs  and  precifion,  however 
fmall  that  degree,  as  one  that  is  manly.  The  more 
I converfe  with  and'confider  children,  the  more  dif- 
ficult do  I find  it  to  pronounce,  with  certainty,  con- 
cerning their  charafter.  Not  that  I do  not  meet 
countenances,  among  children  and  boys,  moft  flrik- 
ingly  and  pofitively  fignificant;  yet  feldoni  is  the 
great  outline  of  the  youth  fo  definite  as  for  us  to  be 
able  to  read  in  it  the  man.  The  moft  remarkably 
advantageous  young  countenances  m,ay  eafily, 
through  accident,  terror,  hurt,  or  fevcrity  in  parents 
or  tutors,  be  internally  injured,  without  any  appa-* 
rent  injury  to  the  whole.  Ti'he  beautiful,  the  elo- 
quent form,  the  firm  forehead,  the  deep,  fharp  eye, 
the  cheerful,  open,  free,  quick-moving  mouth  re- 
main^ there  will  only  be  a drop  of  troubled  water 
in  what  elfe  appears  fo  clear ; only  an  iinconimon, 
fcarcely  remarkable,  perhaps  convulfive  motion  of 
the  mouth.  Thus  is  hope  overthrown,  and  beauty 
rendered  indiftindt. 

As  fimplicity  is  the  foil  for  variety,  fo  is  inno- 
cence for  the  products  of  vice.  Simplicity,  not  of 
a youth,  but  of  a child,^  in  thee  the  Omnifeient  only 
views  the  progrefs  of  fleeping  pafiion;  the  gentle 
wrinkles  of  youth,  the  deep  of  manhood,  and  the 
manifold  and  relaxed  of  age.  Oh  ! how  different 
was  my  infantine  countenance  to  the  prefent,  in 
form  and  fpccch!  But  as  tranfgreffion  follows  in- 
nocence, fo  doth  virtue  tranfgreffion. 
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Doth  the  veffel  fay  to  the  potter,  wherefore 
haft  thou  made  me  thus  ? — / am  little^  but  I am  //’ 
He  who  created  me,  did  not  create  me  to  be  a 
child  but  a man.  Wherefore  fhould  I ruminate  on 
the  pleafures  of  rhildhood,  unburthened  with  cares. 
J am  what  lam.  I will  forget  the  paft,  nor  weep 
that  I am  no  longer  a child,  when  1 contemplate 
children  in  all  their  lavelinefs.  To  join  the  powers 
of  man  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  child  is  the  height 
joi  all  my  hopes.  God  grant  thqy  may  be  accom- 
pliihed ! 


C H A P.  XXXVL 

SPhyfiogmmical  ExtraSfs  from  an  Effay  inferted  m 
the  Deutfchen  Mufeum^  a German  Journal  or 
Review» 

From  this  effay  T fhall  extract  only  felccl 
thoughts,  and  chiefly  none  but  thofe  which  I 
fuppofe  to  be  importantly  true,  importantly  falfe^ 
.or  ill  defined. 


I. 

Men  with  arched  and  pointed  nofes  are  faid  to 
i)e  witty,  and  that  the  blunt  nofed  are  not  fo.” ' 

A more  accurate  definition  is  neceflary,  which, 
v/ichout  drawing,  is  almoft  impoffible.  Is  it  meant 
by  arched  nofes  arched  in  length  or  in  breadth? 
How  arched?  This  is  almoft  as  indeterminate  as 
when  we  fpeak  of  arched^foreheads.  All  foreheads 
are  arched.  Innumerable  nofes  are  arched,  the  moft 
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tvitty  and  the  moft  ftupid.  Where  is  the  higheft 
pouit  of  arching?  Where  does  it  begin?  What  is 
its  extent?  What  is  its  ftrength? 

It  is  true,  that  people  with  tender,  thin,  fharply 
defined,  angular  nofes,  pointed  below,  and  iome-’ 
thing,  inciified  towards  the  lip,  are  witty,  when  no- 
other  features  contradidl:  thefe  tokens ; but  that  peo- 
ple with  blunt  nofes  are  not  fo  is  not  entirely  truCc 
It  can  only  be  faid  of  certain  blunt  nofes,  for  there 
are  others  of  th'is  kind  extremely  witty,  though  their 
wit  is  certainly  of  a different  kind  to  that  of  the 
pointed  nofe. 


It  is  aiked,  (fuppofing  for  a moment,  that  the 
arched  and  the  blunt  nofe  denote  the  prefence  or  ab- 
fence  of  wit)  is  the  arched  nofe  the  mere  fign  that 
a man  is  witty,  which  fuppofes  his  wit  to  originate' 
in  fome  occult  caufe,.  or  is  the  nofe  itfelf  the  caufe 
of  wit  ?'’  , 

I anfiver,  fign,  caufe, and  effecb,  combined.  Sign; 
for  it  betokens  the  wit,  and  is  an  involuntary  ex- 
preflion  of  wit;  Caufe ; at  lead  caufe  that  the  wit 
is  not  greater,  lefs,‘or  of  a diiferent  quality,  bound- 
ary caufe.  Effect ; produced  by  the  quantity,  mea- 
fure,  or  activity  of  the  mind,  which  fufiers  not  the- 
nofe  to  alter  its  form,  to  be  greater  or  lefs.  We 
are  not  only  to  confider  the  form  as  form,  but  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  moulded,  the  conformability 
of  which  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  ingredi- 
ents of  this  mat(er,  which  is  probably  the  origin 
of  the  form. 

True  indeed  it  is,  that  there  are  blunt  nofes, 
which  are  incapable  of  receiving  a certain  quantity 
of  wit;  therefore  it  may  be  faid,  with  more  fubtlety 
tlian  philofophy,  they  form  an  infuperabie  barrier. 
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The  correfpondence  of  external  figures  with^ 
internal  qualities  is  not  the  confequence  of  external 
circumllances,  but  rather  of  phyfica!  combination. 
They  are  related  like  caufe  and  efFcdl,  or,  in  other 
words,  phyfiognomy  is  not  the  mere  image  of  inter- 
na! man,  but  the  efficient  caufe/’ — (I  fiiould  rather 
iay  the  limiting  caufe)~The  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  mufcles  determine  the  mode  of  though tj 
and  fenubility  of  the  man.” 

1 add,  thefe  are  alfo  determined  by  the  mind  of 
man. 


A broad  confpicuous  forehead  is  faid  to  denote 
penetration.  This  is  natural.  The  mufcle  of  the 
ibreh.cad  is  nscefiary  to  deep  thought.  If  it  be  nar- 
row and  contradbed,  it  cannot  render  the  fame  fer- 
vice  as  if  fpread  out  like  a fail.” 

Without  contradißing  the  general  propofition  of 
the  author,  I (hall  here  more  definitely  add,  it  is,  if 
you  pleafe,  generally  true,  that  the  more  brain  the 
more  mind  and  capacit)^  The  moft  flupid  animals 
are  thofe  with  leaft  brain,  and  thole  with  moft  the 
wifeft.  Man,  generally  wifer>  has  more  brain  than 
other  animals;  and  it  appears  juft  to  conclude  from 
analogy,  that  wife  men  have  more  brain  than  the 
foolifii.  But  accurate  obfervation  teaches,  that  this 
propofition,  to  be  true,  requires  much  definition  and 
limitation. 

Where  the  matter  and  form  of  the  brain  are  fi- 
milar,  there  the  greater  fpace  for  the  refidence  of 
the  brain  is,  certainly  the  fign,  caufe,  and  effedf  of 
more  and  deeper  comprehenfion;  therefore,  ca:teris 
^aribus^  a larger  quantity  of  brain,  and  confeqiient- 
iy  a ^acious  forehead  is  more  intelligent  than  the 
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reverfe.  But  as  we  frequently  live  more  conveni- 
ently in  a fmall  well-contri  ved  chamber  than  in  more 
magnificent  apartments,  fo  do  we  find,  that  in  many 
fmall,  fhort  foreheads,  v/ith  lefs,  or  apparently  leis 
brain  than  others-,  the  wife  mind  refides  at  its  eafe, 

1 have  known  many  iliort,  oblique,  ftraight^ined 
(when  compared  with  others  apparently  arched,  or 
really  well-arched)  foreheads,  v/hich  v/ere  much, 
wifer,  more  intelligent,  and  penetrating,  than  the 
mofl:  broad  and  confpicuous ; many  of  which  latter 
I have  feen  in  extremely  v/eak  men.  It  feems  t.o 
me,  indeed,  a much  more  general  propofition,  that 
fhort  comprefled  foreheads  are  wife  and  underitand-- 
ing;  though  this,  likewife,  without  being  more  ac- 
curately defined,  is  far  from  being  generally  true. ' 

But  is  it  true,  that  large  fpacious  foreheads 
which,  if  I do  not  -miftake,  Galen,  and  after  hioi 
Huart,  have  fuppofed  the  moft  propitious  to  deep 
thinking,  which  form  a half  fphere,  are  ufuaily  the 
mofl:  flupid.  The  more  any  forehead  (I  do  not 
fpeak  of  the  whole  fcuil)  approaches  a femifpherical 
form,  the  more  is  it  v^^eak,  elFeminate,  and  incapa- 
ble of  refledfion,  and  this  I fpeak  from  repeated  ex- 
perience. 

The  more  ftraight  lines  a forehead  has,  the  lefs 
capacious  it  mufl  be;  for  the  more  it  is  arched,  the 
more  mufl  it  be  roomy,  and  the  more  fti-aight  lines 
it  has,  the  more  mufl  it  be  contradfed.  This  great- 
er quantity  of  ftraight  lines,  when  the  forehead  is 
not  flat  like  a board,  for  fuch  flatnefs  takes  away 
all  underftanding,  denotes  an  increafe  of  judgment, 
but  a diminution  of  fenfibility.  There  undoubtedly 
are,  hov/ever,  broad,  capacious  foreheads,  without 
ftraight  lines,  particularly  adapted  to  profound  think- 
ing; but  thefe  are  confpicuous  by  their  oblique 
outlines. 
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' What  the  author  has  faid  concerning  enthufiafts 
requires  much  greater  precifion,  before  it  ought  to 
be  received  as  true. 

Enthufiafts  are  faid  commonly  to  have  flat,  per- 
pendicular foreheads.” 

Oval,  cylindrical,  or  pointed  at  top,  fliould  have 
been  faid,  of  thofe  enthufiafts  who  are  calm,  cold- 
blooded, and  always  continue  the  fame.  Other  en- 
thufiafts,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  are  fubjeft  to  a va- 
riety of  fenlation,  iilufion,  and  fenfual  experience, 
feldom  have  cvlindrical  or  fu^ar-loaf  heads.  The 
latter,  when  enthufiafts,  heat  their  imagination  con- 
cerning words  and  types,  the  fignification  of  which 
they  do  not  underftand,  and  are  philofophical,  un- 
poetical  enthufiafts.  Enthufiafts  of  imagination,  or 
cf  f^nfibility,  feldom  have  flat  foTms  of  the  counte- 
nance. 

6. 

Ohdinate,  like  enthufiaftic,  perfons,  have  per- 
pendicular foreheads.” 

The  perpendicular  always  denotes  coldnefs,  in- 
aftivity,  narrownefs ; hence  firmnefs,  fortitude,  per- 
tinacity, obftinacy,  and  enthufiafin  may  be  there. 
Abfolute  perpendicularity,  and  abfolute  folly,  are 
the  fame. 


Each  difpofition  of  mind  is  accompanied  by  a 
certain  appearance,  or  motion  of  the  mufcles;  con- 
fequently  the  appearance  of  man,  which  is  natural 
to,  and  ever  prefent  with  him,  will  be  accompanied 
by,  and  denote,  his  natural  difpofition  of  mind. 
Countenances  are  fo  formed  originally,  that  to  one 
tlib,  and  to  another  that  appearance  is  the  eafieft. 

It 
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It  is  abfolutely  impoiTible  for  folly  to  afTame  the  ap- 
pearance of  wifdom,  otherwife  it  would  no  longer 
be  folly.  The  worthy  man  cannot  aflame  the  ap- 
pearance of  difhonefty,  or  he  would  be  difhonefi:.’’ 

This  is  all  excellent,  the  lafl:  excepted.  No  man 
is  fo  good  as  not,  under  certain  circumftances,  to 
be  liable  to  become  diflionefl:.  He  is  fo  organized, 
that  he  may  be  overtaken  by  the  pleafure  of  ftcal- 
ing,  when  accompanied  by  the  temptation.  The 
poffibility  of  the  appearance  mufl:  be  there  as  v/ell 
as  the  poilibility  of  the  a6t.  He  mufl:  alfo  be  able 
to  aiTume  the  appearance  of  difhonefty,  when  he 
obferves  it  in  a thief,  without  neceflarily  becoming 
a thief.  The  poffibility  of  afluming  the  appearance 
of  goodnefs  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  different.  The 
appearance  of  vice  is  always  more  eafilyafiumed  by 
the  virtuous,  than  the  appearance  of  virtue  by  the 
vicious  ? as  it  is  evidently  much  eafler  to  become 
bad  when  we  are  good,  than  good  when  we  are  bad. 
Underftandlng,  fenfibility,  talents,  genius,  virtue,  or 
religion,  may  with  much  greater  facility  be  lofl: 
than  acquired.  The  befl:  may  defcend  as  low  as 
they  pleafe,  but  the  worft  cannot  afcend  to  the 
height  they  might  wifli.  The  wife  man  may  phy- 
fically,  without  a miracle,  become  i fool,  and  the 
moft  virtuous  vicious;  but  the  idiot-born  cannot,, 
without  a miracle,  become  a philofopher,  nor  the 
diilorted  villain  noble  and  pure  of  heart.  The  mofl: 
beautiful  complexion  may  become  jaundiced,  may 
be  lofl ; but  the  negro  cannot  be  waflied  white.  I 
(hall  not  become  a negro  becaufe,  to  imitate  him  I 
blacken  my  face,  nor  a thief,  becaufe  I affume  the  - 
appearance  of  a thief. 


8, 


The  phyfiognomifl:  ought  to  inquire,  what  is- 
the  appearance  the  countenance  can  mofl:  eafily  af- 
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fume,  and  he  will  thence  learn  what  is  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind.  Not  that  phyfiognomy  is  therefore 
an  eafy  fcience.  On  the  contrary,  this  rather  fhews 
hov/  much  ability,  imagination,  and  genius,  are  ne- 
celTary  to  the  phyfiognomift.  Attention  muft  not 
pnly  be  paid  to  what  is  vifible,  but  what  would  be 
vifible  under  various  other  circumftances.’’ 

Excellent;  and  I add,  that  as  a phyfician  can  pre- 
fage  what  alteration  of  colour,  appearance,  or  form 
fball  be  the  confequence  of  a known  difeafe,  of  the 
exiftence  of  v/hichheis  certain,  fo  can  the  accurate 
phyfiognomift  what  appearances  or  exprefiions  are 
eafy  or  difficult  to  each  kind  of  mufcle,  and  form  of 
forehead,  what  aftion  is  or  is  not  permitted,  and 
what  wrinkles  may  or  may  not  take  place,  under 
any  given  circumftances. 

9- 

W hen  a learner  draws  a countenance,  we  (hall 
commonly  find  it  is  foolifh,  and  never  malicious, 
fatirical,  and  the  like.  May  not  the  eflence  of  a 
foolifli  countenance  hence  be  abftradted  ? Certainly; 
or  what  is  the  caufeof  this  appearance  ? The  learn- 
er is  incapable  of  preferving  proportion,  and  the 
ftrokes  are  unconnefted.  What  is  the  ftupid  coun- 
tenance? It  is  one,  the  parts  of  which  are  defedlive- 
]y  connedfed,  and  the  mufcles,  improperly  formed 
and  arranged.  Thought  and  fenfation,  therefore, 
of  which  thefe  are  the  infeparable  inftruments,  muft 
be  alike  feeble  and  dormant. 


10. 


Exclufive  of  the  mufcles;  there  is  another  fub- 
ftance  in  the  body,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fcull,  or  bones 
in  genera],  to  wffiich  the  phyfiognomift  attends. 
'Ehe  pofition  of  the  mufcles  depends  on  thefe.  How 
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might  the  mufde  of  the  forehead  have  the  pofition 
proper  for  thought,  if  the  forehead  bones,  over  which 
it  is  extended,  had  not  the  necefiar.y  arch  and  fuper- 
hcies  ? The  figure,  of  the  fcull,  therefore,  defines 
the  figure  and  pofition  of  the  mufcles,  which  define 
thought  and  fenfation.- 

ri. 

The  fame  maybe  obferved  of  the  hair  frorntbr 
parts  and  pofition  of  which  conclufions  may  be 
drawn.  Why  has  the  negro  woolly  hair?  The 
thicknefs  of  the  flfin  prevents  the  efcape  of  certain 
of  the  particles  of  perfi3i ration,  and  thefe  render  the 
fkin  opaque  and  black,.  Hence  the  hair  ihoots  with 
difficulty,-  and  fcarcely  has  it  penetrated  before  it 
curls,  and  its  growth,  ceafes.  The  hair  fpreads  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  fcull  and  the  pofition  of 
the  mufcles,  and  gives  occailcn  to  the  phyfiognomifl: 
to  draw  conclufions  fi'om  the  hair  to  the  pofition  of 
the  mufcles,  and  to  deduce  other  coufequences.’f 

In  my  opinion  our  author  is  certainly  in  the  right 
road.  He  is  the  firfls  rvho.,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
perceived  and  felt  the  totality,  the  combination,  the 
uniformity,  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body. 
What  he  has  affirmed,  efpecially  concerning  the 
hair,  that  we  may  from  that  make  dedudions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  füll  farther 
of  the  mind,  the  leafi:  accurate  obferver  ma}^ 
convince  himfelf  is  truth,  by  daily  experience. 
White,  tender,  clear,  weak  hair,  alv/ays  denotes- 
weak,  delicate,  irritable,  or  rather  a timid  and  eafi- 
ly  opprefled  organization.  Tlie  black  amd  curly 
will  never  be  found  on  the  delicate,  tender,  med id- 
lary  head. 

As  is  the  hair,  fo  the  mufcles,  as  the  mufcles,  fo 
the  nerves,  as  the  nerves,  fo  the  bones  5 their  powers 
K 6 are 
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are  mutual^  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  fuP- 
fer,  receive,  and  give,  proportionate.  Leaft  irrita- 
bility always  accompanies  fhort,  hard,  curly,  black 
hair,  and  the  moft  the  flaxen  and  the  tender;  that 
is  to  fay,  irritability  without  elafficity.  The  one 
is  oppreflive  without  elafticity,  and  the  other  op- 
prefled  without  refiftance. 

Much  hair,  much  fat,  therefore  no  part  of  the 
human  body  is  more  confpicuoufly  covered  with 
hair  than  the  head  and  armpits.  From  the  elafti- 
city of  the  hair,  deductions  may  with  certainty  be 
made  to  the  elafticity  of  the  charadler.  The  hair 
naturally  betokens  moifture,  and  may  properly  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  moifture.  The  inhabitants 
of  cold  countries  have  hair  more  white,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  of  hot  countries,  black.  Lional  Wafer 
©bferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifthmus  of  Da- 
rien have  milk-white  hair.  Few,  if  any,  have  green 
hair,  except  thofe  who  work  in  copper  mines.  We 
feldom  find  white  hair  betokening  diflionefty,  but 
often  dark  brown  or  black,  with  light-coloured  eye- 
brows. Women  have  longer  hair  than  men.  Men 
with  long  hair  are  always  rather  effeminate  than 
manly.  Dark  hair  is  harflier  than  light,  as  is  the 
hair  of  a man  than  that  ©f  a boy. 


12. 

“ As  all  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  mufcles, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  thefe  mufcles,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  certain  modes  of  thought  and  fen  fat  ion, 
ought  to  be  fought  the  expreffion  of  fimilar  thoughts 
and  fenfations.’’ 

Let  not  the  fearch  be  neglecfted,  though  proba- 
bly it  will  be  difficult  to  find  them;  and  they  cer- 
tainly will  there  be  defined  with  greater  difficulty 
than  in  the  forehead. 

The 
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n- 

« The  mufcle  of  the  forehead;  is  the  moft  im- 


portant inftrument  to  the  ahftra£l  thinker,  for  which 
reafon  we  always  feek  for  abftrail:  thought  in  the 
forehead.” 

Rather  near  and  between  the  eyebrows.  It  is  of 
confequence  to  remark  the  particular  moment  when 
the  thinker  is  liftening,  or  when  he  is  preparing 
fome  acute  anfwer.  Seize  the  moment,  and  an- 
other of  the  important  tokens  of  phyfiognomy  is 
obtained. 


14. 

Among  people  who  do  not  abftracEl:,  and  whofe 
powers  of  mind  are  all  in  action,  men  of  wit,  ex- 
quifite  tafte,  and  genius,  all  the  mufcles  muft  be 
advantageoufly  formed  and  arranged.  Expreflion^ 
therefore,  in  fuch,  muft  be  fought  in  the  whole 
countenance^” 

Yet  may  it  be  found  in  the  forehead  alone,  which 
is  lefs  fliarp,  ftraight-lined,  perpendicular,  and  fork- 
ed, The  fkin  is  lefs  rigid,  more  eafily  moved,  more 
flexible. 


15- 

How  great  has  been  the  trouble  to  convince 
people,  that  phyfiognomy  is  only  generally  ufeful!” 

It  is  at  this  very  moment  difputed  by  men  of  the 
ftrongeft  minds.  How  long  fhall  it  continue  fo  to 
be?  Yet  I fhould  fiippofe,  that  he  who  curfes  the 
fun,  while  expofed  to  its  fcorching  rays,  would, 
when  in  the  (hade,  acknowledge  its  univerfal  utility. 

How  afflifting  is  it  to  hear,  from  perfons  of  the 
greateft  learning,  and  who  might  be  expected  to 

en- 
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enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  underftanding,  the- 
moü  fuperficial  judgments?  How  much  is  that  great 
sera  to  be  wifhed,  when  the  knowledge  of  man  (hall 
become  a part  of  natural  hiftory;  when  pfycholögy, 
phyfiology,  and  phyfiognomy,  fhall  go  hand  in  hand,, 
and  lead  us  towards  the  confines  of  more  general ,5 
more  fublime  illumination?’^ 


C H A P.  XXXVIL 

ExtraSfs  from  Maximus  Tyrius, 

QINCE  the  foul  of  man  is  the  neareft  approach  to» 
the  Deity,  it  was  not  proper  that  God  fhould 
cloth  that  which  moft  refembled  himfelf  in  difho- 
nourable  garments;  but  with  a body  befitting  an 
immortal  mind,  and  endowed  with  a proper  capa- 
bility of  motion.  This  is  the. only  body  on  earth  that 
ftands  erefl:.  It  is  magnificent,  fuperb,  and  formed 
according  to  the  beft  proportion  of  its  moll  delicate 
parts.  Its  ftature  is  not  terrific,  nor  is  its  ftrength 
formidable.  The  coldnefs  of  its  juices  occafions  it 
not  to  creep,  nor  their  heat  to  fly.  Man  eat^  not 
raw  flefh,  from  the  favagenefs  of  his  nature,  nor 
does  he  graze  like  the  ox;  but  he  is  framed  and 
adapted  for  the  executions  of  his  fundfions.  To 
the  wicked  he  is  formidable ; mild  and  friendly  to 
the  good.  By  nature  he  walks  the  earth,  fwims  by 
art,  and  flies  by  imagination.  He  tills  the  earth, 
and  enjoys  its  fruits.  His  complexion  is  beautiful, 
his  limbs  firm,  his  cguß^enance  is  comely,  and  beard 

ornament* 
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ornamental.  By  imitating  his  body,  the  Greeks 
have  thought  proper  to  honour  their  deities.’’ 

Oh ! that  I could  fpeak  with  fufficient  force ! Oh  ! 
that  I could  find  faith  enough  with  my  readers,  to 
convince  them  how  frequently  my  foul  feems  exalt- 
ed above  itfelf,  while  I contemplate  the  unfpeaka- 
bly  miraculous  nature  of  the  human  body!  Oh! 
that  all  the  languages  of  the  earth  would  lend  me 
words,  that  I might  turn  the  thoughts  of  men,  not 
only  to  the  contemplation  of  others,  but,  by  the  aid 
of  thefe,  to  the  contemplation  of  themfelves  ? No 
anti-phyfiognomift  can  more  defpife  my  work  than  I 
myfelf  fhall,  if  I am  unable  to  accomplifli  this  pur- 
pofe*  How  might  I confcientioufly  write  fuch  a 
work  were  not  fuch  my  views  ? If  this  be  not  im- 
pulfe,  no  writer  has  impulfe.  I cannot  behold  the 
imalleft  trait,  nor  the  inflexion  of  any  out-line,  with- 
out reading  wifdom  and  benevolence,  or  without 
waking,  as  if  from  a fweet  dream  into  rapturous,  and 
aftual  exiftence,  and  congratulating  myfelf  that  I 
alfo  ani  a man. 

In  each  the  fmalleft  outline  of  the  human  body, 
and  how  much  more  in  all  together,  in  each  mem- 
ber feparately,  and  how  much  more  in  the  whole 
body,  however  old  and  ruinous  the  building  may 
appear,  or  be,  how  much  is  there  contained  of  the 
ftudy  of  God,  the  genius  of  God,  the  poetry  of 
God ! My  trembling  and  agitated  breaft  frequently 
pants  after  leifure  to  look  into  the  revelations  of 
God. 

2. 

Imagine  to  thyfelf  the  mofl:  tranfiucent  wafer 
flowing  over  a furface,  on  which  grow  beauteous 
flowers,  whofe  bloom,  though  beneath,  is  feen 
through  the  pellucid  waves  j even  fo  it  is  with  the 

fair 
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fair  flower  of  the  foul,  planted  in  a beauteous  Body,, 
through  which  its  beauteous  bloom  is  feen.  The 
good  formation  of  a youthful  body  is  no  other  than, 
the  bloom  of  ripening  virtue,  and,  as  I may  fay,  the 
prefage  of  far  higher  perfoöion;  for,  as  before  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  the  mountain  tops  are  gilded  by  his 
rays,  enlivening  the  pleafmg  profpefts,.  and  pro- 
mifing  the  full  approach  of  day,  fo  alfo  the  future 
maturity  of  an  illuftrrous  foul  fliines  through  the 
body,  and  is  to  the  philofopher  the  pleafmg  fign  of 
approaching  happinefs,” 


CHAP.  XXXVIIL 

ExiraBs  from  a Mamifcript  by  Th—t 

fc  relation  between  the  male  and  female 

^ countenance  is  fimilar  to  that  between  youth, 
and  manhood.  Our  experience,  that  the  deep,  or 
fcarcely  vifible  outline  is  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
or  fihallownefs  of  thought,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  nature  has  imprefled  fuch  forms  upon  her  crea- 
tures as  fliall  tefl-ify  their  qualities.  That  thefe  forms 
or  figns  are  legible  to  the  highly  perceptive  foul  is 
vifible  in  children,  who  cannot  endure  the  deceitful, 
the  tell-tale,  or  the  revengeful ; but  run  with  open 
arms  to  the  benevolent  ftranger. 

“ We  may  properly  divide  our  remarks  on  this 
fubjeft  into  complexion,  lines,  and  pantomume.  That 
white,  generally  fpeaking,  is  cheerful,  and  black 
gloomy  and  terrific,  is  the  confequence  of  our  love 
of  light,  which  a£l  fo  degenerately,  as  it  were,  up- 
on fome  animals,  that  they  will  throw  themfelves 
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into  the  fire;  and  of  our  abhorrence  of  darknefs^ 
The  reafon  of  this  our  love  of  light,  is,  that  it  makes 
us  acquainted  with  things,  provides  for  the  foul 
hungry  after  knowledge,  and  enables  us  to  find 
what  is  neceffary,  and  avoid  what  is  dangerous.  I 
only  mention  this  to  intimate,  that  in  this  our  love 
of  light  originates  our  inclination  for  every  thing 
that  is  perfpicuous.  Certain  colours  are,  to  certain 
animals,  particularly  agreeable  or  difagreeable.’^ 

What  is  the  reafon  of  this  ? Becaufe  they  are 
the  exprefiion  of  fomething  which  has  a relation  to 
their  charafter,  that  harmonizes  with  it,  or  is  difcor- 
dant.  Colours  are  the  efFe6l  of  certain  qualities  of 
objedl  and  fiibjeft;  they  are  therefore  chararcferlllie 
in  each,  and  become  more  fo  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mutually  received  and  repelled.  This  would 
be  another  imrnenfe  field  of  inquiry,  another  ray  of 
the  fun  of  truth.  All  is  phyfiognomy! 

Our  diflike  is  no  lefs  for  every  thing  which  is 
clothed  in  dark  colours;  and  nature  has  warned  ani-. 
mals,  not  only  againft  feeding  on  earthy  but  allb  oa 
dark-green  plants  i for  the  one  is  as  detrimental  as 
the  other.  Thus  the  man  of  a dark  complexion  ter- 
rifies an  infant  that  is  inqapabie  of  judging  of  his 
charafter. 

“ So  ftrikingly  fignificant  are  the  members  of  the 
body,  that  the  afpedl  of  the  whole  attacks  our  feel- 
ings, and  induces  judgments  as  fudden  as  they  are 
juft.  Thus,  to  mention  two  extremes,  all  wil]  ac- 
knowledge, at  the  firft  afpe6t,  the  elephant,  to  be  the 
wifeft,  and  the  fifn  the  moft  ftupid  of  creatures. 

The  upper  part  of  the  countenance,  to  the  root 
of  the  nofe,  is  the  feat  of  internal  labour,  thought, 
and  refolution;  the  under,  of  thefe  in  aeftion.  Ani- 
mals, with  very  retreating  foreheads,  have  little 
brain,  and  the  reyerfe. 

Projeefing 
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Projefting  nofe  and  mouth  (the  latter  certain- 
y not  always ) betoken  perfuafion,  felf-coniidence, 
raflinefs,  fhameleflnefs,  want  of  thought,  dilhonefty, 
and  all  fuch  feelings  as  are  affembled  in  hafty  expref- 
fion/’ 

This  is  a decifion  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
phyfiognomifts  condemning,  and  indefinite. 

The  nofe  is  the  feat  of  derifion,  its  wrinkles 
contemn.  The  upper  lip,  when  projedfing  fpeaks 
arrogance,  threats,  and  want  of  fliame;  the  part- 
ing under-lip,  oftentation  and  folly.  Thefe  figns 
are  confirmed  by  the  manner  and  attitude  of  the  head, 

- when  drawn  back,  toffed,  or  turned  round.  The 
firft  exprefies  contempt,  during  which  the  nofe  is  ac- 
tive, the  latter  is  a proof  of  extreme  arrogance,  dur- 
ing which  the  projedlion  of  the  under  lip  is  th« 
ftrongeft. 

The  in-drav/n  lower  part  of  the  countenance, 
on  the  contrary,  denotes  difcretion,  modefty,  feriouf- 
nefs,  diffidence^  and  its  failings  are  thofe  of  malice 
and  obfiinacy.^^ 

Not  fo  pofitive.  The  projedfing  chin  is  much 
oftener  the  fign  of  craft  than  the  retreating.  The 
latter  is  feldom  fcheming  and  enterprifmg. 

The  ftraight  formation  of  the  nofe  betokens 
gravity;  inbent  and  crooked,  noble  thoughts.  The. 
flat,  pouting  upper  lip,  (when  it  does  not  clofe  well 
with  the  under,)  fignifies  timidity ; the  lips  refem- 
bling  each  other,. circumfpedlion  of  fpeech. 

We  may  divide  the  face  into  two  principal 
kinds.  The  firft  is  that  in  which  the  cheeks  pre- 
fent  a flat  furfiice,  the  nofe  projecting  like  a hill, 
and  the  mouth  has  the  appearance  of  a fab  re  wound, 
prolonged  on  an  even  furface,  while  the  line  of  the 
jaw-bone  has  but  little  inflexion.  Such  a form 
makes  the  countenance  more  broad  than  long,. and 

exceedingly. 
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exceedingly  rude,  inexpreffive,  ftupid,  and  in  everji^ 
fenfe  confined.  The  principal  charadieriltics 
are  obitinacy  and  inflexibility. 

The  fecond  kind  is,  when  the  nofe  hasi  fliarp^ 
ridge,  and  the  parts  on  both  lides  make  acute  angles 
with  each  other The  cheek  bones  are  not  feen, 
confequently  the  mufcular  parts  between  them  and 
the  liefe  are  full  and  prominent.  The  lips  retreat  on 
each  fide  of  the  mouth,  affiime  or  open  into  an  oval, 
and  the  jaw  bones  come  to  a point  at  the  chin.’’ 

This  face  denotes  a mind  more  fubtle,  adlivtj 
and  intelligent. 

The  better  to  explain  myfelf^  I muft  here  em- 
ploy the  fimile  of  two  fhips.  The  firft  a merchant 
vefiel,  built  for  deep  loading,  has  a broad  bottom,  and 
her  ribs  long  and  flat.  This  refembles  the  broad, 
flat  countenance.  The  frigate,  built  for  fwift  failing, 
has  a fharp  keel  or  bottom,  her  ribs  forming  acute 
angles.  Such  is  the  fecond  countenance.  Of  thefe 
two  extremes,  the  firft  prefents  to  me  the  image  of 
the  meaneft,  moft  contra<fted  felf-love ; the  fecond  of 
the  moft  zealous,  the  nobleft  philanthrophy. 

I am  fenfible,  that  nature  does  not  delight  in 
extremes.  Still  the  nnderftanding  muft  take  its. 
de.parture  from  thefe  as  from  a light-houfe,  efpe— 
cially  when  failing  in  unknown  feas.  The  defe(Si'3 
and  excelTes  which  are  in  all  works  of  nature  will 
then  be  difeovered,  and  one  or  both  the  bounda- 
ries afeertainedo. 

“ On  farther  examination  and  application  of  the 
above  hypothefis,  it  will  I believe  extend  through  all 
nature.  A broad  countenance  is  accompanied  by  a 
fhort  neck,  broad  fhoulders  and  back,  and  their 
known  charafter  is  felfifhnefs  and  obtufe  fenfation. 
The  long,  fmall  countenance  has  a long  neck,  fmall, 
©r  low  fhoulders  and  fmall  back..  From  fuch  I fhould 
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expe(Sl  more  juftice,  difmtereftednefs,  and  a gene- 
ral fuperiority  offocial  feelings. 

The  features  and  charadler  of  men  are  elTenti- 
ally  altered  by  education,  fituation,  intercourfe,  and 
incidents;  therefore  we  are  juftified  in  maintaining, 
that  phyfiognomy  cannot  look  back  to  the  origin  of 
the  features,  nor  prefage  the  changes  of  futurity; 
but  from  the  countenance  only,  abftradted  from 
all  external  accidents  by  which  it  may  be  afFe6ledy. 
it  may  read  what  any  given  man  may  be,  with  the 
following  addition  at  moil : fuch  fhall  be  the  em- 
pire of  reafon,  or  fuch  the  power  of  fenfuality*. 
This  man  is  too  fcubborn  to  be  infl:ru£led ; that 
fo  flexible  he  may  be  led  to  good  or  ill. 

“ From  this  formiation  we  may  in  part  explain 
why  fo  many  men  appear  to  be  born  for  certain  iitu- 
ations,  although  they  may  have  rather  been  placed 
in  them  by  accident  than  by  choice.  Why  the  prince, 
the  nobleman,  the  r>'^erfeer  of  the  poor,  have  a lordly, 
a ftern,  or  a pedantic  manner;  why  the  fubjeft,  the 
fervant,  the  flave,  are  pufiilanimous  and  fpiritlefs;  or 
the  courtezan  affedled,  conftrained,  or  ialipid.  The 
conftant  influence  of  circumftances  on  the  mind  far 
exceeds  the  influence  of  nature.”  Far  the  contrary. 

Although  it  is  certain,  that  innate  fervilitv  is 
very  dlftindt  from  the  fervility  of  one,  whom  mif- 
fortune  has  rendered  a fervant ; like  as  he  v/honi 
chance  has  made  a ruler  over  his  brother  is  very 
diiFerent  from  one  v/ho  is  by  nature  fuperior  to  vulr 
gar  fouls.” 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  innate  fervility.  It  is 
true  that,  under  certain  circumftances,  fome  are 
much  more  difpefed  than  others  to  become  fervile. 

The  unfeeling  mind  of  the  flave  has  vacuity 
more  complete,  or,  if  a mafter,  m.ore  felf-complacen- 
cy  and  arrogance,  in  the  open  mouth,  the  projedling; 

lip. 
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lip,  and  the  turned-up  nofe.  The  noble  mind  rules 
by  the  comprehenfive  refpeft,  v/hile,  in  the  clofed 
lips,  moderation  is  expreffed.  He  will  ferve  with 
fullennefs,  with  downcaft  eye,  and  his  fhut  mouth 
will  difdain  to  complain. 

- As  the  foregoing  caufes  will  make  durable  im- 
|?reffions,  ib  will  the  adventitious  occalion  tranfitory 
ones,  while  their  power  remains.  The  latter  are 
more  apparent  than  the  iigns  of  the  countenance  at 
Teft,  but  may  be  well  deiined  by  the  principal  cha- 
raöieriftics  of  the  agitated  features  ; and,  by  corn- 
par  ifon  with  countenances  fubjefi:  to  fimilar  agita- 
tions, the  nature  of  the  mind  may  be  fully  difplay- 
ed.  Anger  in  the  unreafonable  ridiculoufly  ftrug- 
gles;  in  the  lelf-conceited  it  is  fearful  rage;  in  the 
noble  minded,  it  yields  and  brings  opponents  to 
fhame;  in  the  benevolent,  it  has  a mixture  of  com- 
‘paffion  for  the  offender,  moving  him  to  repentance. 

The  affliction  of  the  ignorant  is  outrageous, 
and  of  the  vain  ridiculous;  of  the  compafiionate, 
abundant  in  tears  and  communicative;  of  the  re- 
folute  ferious,  internal,  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks 
fcarcely  drawn  upwards,  the  forehead  little  wrinkled 

The  love  of  the  ignorant  is  violent  and  eager; 
of  the  vain,  difgufting,  which  is  feen  in  the  fpark- 
3ing  eyes,  and  the  forced  fiiile  of  the  forked  cheeks, 
and  the  indrawn  mouth;  of  the  tender  languifhing, 
with  the  mouth  contracted  to  intreat;  of  the  man 
of  fenfe,  ferious,  ftedfaftiy  furveying  the  object,  the 
forehead  open,  and  the  mouth  prepared  to  plead. 

On  the  whole,  the  fenfations  of  a man  of  fortl- 
rtude  are  reftrained,  while  thofe  of  the  ignorant  de- 
generate into  grimace.  The  latter,  therefore,  are 
not  the  proper  ftud  of  the  artift,  though  they  are 
of  the  phyfiognomifl:,  and  the  moral  teacher,  that 
jouth  may  be  warned  againft  too  ftrong  an  expref- 
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fion  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  of  their  ri'« 
diculous  effeö:s. 

Thus  do  the  communicative  and  moving  fen- 
fations  of  the  benevolent  infpire  reverence;  but 
thofe  of  the  vicious,  fear,  hatred,  or  contempt. 

“ The  repetition  of  paffions  engrave  their  figns  fo 
deeply,  that  they  refemble  the  original  jftamp  of  na- 
ture. Hence  certainly  may  be  deduced,  that  the 
mind  is  addidled  to  fuch  paihons.  Thus  are  poetry 
and  the  dramatic  art  highly  beneficial,  and  thus  may 
be  feen  the  advantage  of  condudting  youth  to  fcenes 
of  mifery  and  of  death. 

Frequent  intercourfe  forms  fuch  a fimilarity  be- 
tween men,  that  they  not  only  affume  a mental  like- 
nefs,  but  frequently  contraft  feme  refemblance  of 
voice  and  features.  Of  this  I know  feveral  exam- 
ples. 

Each  man  has  his  favourite  gefture,  which 
might  decypher  his  v/hole  charadler,  might  he  be 
pbferved  v/ith  fufficient  accuracy  to  be  drawn  in 
that  precife  poPiure.  The  colle£l:ion  of  fuch  por- 
traits would  be  excellent  for  the  firft  ftudies  of  the 
phyfiognomifl-,  and  v/ould  increafe  the  utility  of  the 
fragments  of  Lavater  tenfold. 

Of  equal  utility  would  be  a feries  of  drawings 
of  the  motions  peculiar  to  individuals.  The  num- 
ber of  thefe  in  lively  men  is  great,  and  they  are 
tranfitory.  In  the  more  fedate,  they  are  lefs  nume- 
rous and  more  grave. 

“ As  a colleffcion  of  idealized  inviduals  would 
promote  an  extcnfive  knowledge  of  various  kinds  of 
men,  fo  would  a collection  of  the  motions  of  a fingle 
countenance  promote  a hiftory  of  the  human  heart, 
and  demonftrate  v/hat  an  arrogant,  yet  pufillanimous 
thing  the  unformed  heart  is,  and  the  perfection  it  is 
capable  of,  from  the  efforts  of  rcafon  and  experience. 

It 
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It  would  be  an  excellent  fchool  for  youth  to  fee 
Chrift  teaching  in  the  T emple ; afking,  Whom  feek 
you  ? agonizing  in  the  Garden;  expiring  on  the 
crofso  Ever  the  fame  Godman?  Ever  displaying, 
in  thefe  various  fituations,  the  fame  miraculous 
mind,  the  fame  ftedfaft  reafon,  the  fame  gentle  bene- 
volence. Caefar  jefting  with  the  pirates  when  their 
prifoner,  weeping  over  the  head  of  Pompey,  finking 
beneath  his  aflallins,  and  calling  an  expiring  look  of 
affliidlion  and  reproach,  while  he  exclaims,  Et  tu 
Brute?  Belfhazar  fealling  with  his  nobles,  turning 
pale  at  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall.  The  tyrant 
enraged,  butchering  his  flaves;  and  furrounded  by 
condemned  wretches  entreating  mercy  from  the  up- 
lifted fword^  pronouncing  a general  pardon  ideal. 

Since  fenfation  has  a relative  influence  on  the 
voice,  muft  not  there  be  one  principal  tone  or  key, 
by  which  all  the  others  are  governed,  and  will  not 
this  be  the  key,  in  which  he  fpeaks  when  unimpaf- 
fioned,  like  as  the  countenance  at  reft  contains  the 
propenfities  to  all  fuch  traits  as  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ? Thefe  keys  of  voice  a good  mufician,  with 
a fine  ear,  Ihould  colledl,  clafs,  and  learn  to  define, 
fo  that  he  might  place  the  key  of  the  voice  befidc 
any  given  countenance,  making  proper  allowances 
for  changes,  occafioned  by  the  form  of  the  lungs, 
exclufive  of  difeafe.  Tall  people,  with  a flatnefs  of 
breaft,  have  weak  voices. 

This  idea,  which  is  more  difficult  to  execute 
than  conceive,  was  infpired  by  the  various  tones  in 
which  I have  heard  yes  and  no  pronounced.  The 
various  emotions  under  which  thefe  words  are  ut- 
tered, whether  of  afliirance,  decifion,  joy,  grief,  ridi- 
cule, or  laughter,  will  give  birth  to  tones  as  various. 
Yet  each  man  has  his  peculiar  manner,  refpondent 
to  his  charadler,  of  faying  yes,  no,  or  any  otlier 
2 word. 
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word.  It  will  be  open,  hefitating,  grave,  trifling, 
fympathizing,  cold,  peevifti,  mild,  fearlefs,  or  timid. 
What  a guide  for  the  man  of  the  world,  and  how  do 
fuch  tones  difplay  or  betray  the  mind ! 

Since  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that  at  cer- 
tain times,  the  man  of  underflanding  appears  foolifh, 
the  courageous  cowardly,  the  benevolent  perverfe, 
and  the  cheerful  difcontented,  we  might,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  thefe  accidental  traits,  draw  an  ideal  of 
each  emotion;  and  this  would  be  a moft  valuable 
addition,  and  an  important  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of 
phyfiognomy. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

BxtraSJs  from  Nicolai  Winkelmann. 

Extraäs  fro7n  Nicholau 

1. 

« ^-pHE  dlftorted  or  disfigured  form  may  originate 
^ as  well  from  external  as  from  internal  caufes; 
but  the  coniiftency  of  the  whole  is  the  confequence 
of  conformity  between  internal  and  external  caufes ; 
for  which  reafon  moral  goodnefs  is  much  more  vifi- 
ble  in  the  countenance  than  moral  evil.’^ 

This  is  true,  thofe  moments  excepted  when 
moral  evil  is  in  adl. 

2. 

« The  end  of  phyfiognomy  ought  to  be,  not  con- 
jedlures  on  individual,  but  the  difcovery  of  general 
charader.’’ 


That 
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That  Is  to  fay,  the  difcovery  of  general  figns  of 
powers  and  fenfations,  which  certainly  are  ufelefs, 
unlefs  they  can  be  individually  applied,  fince  our  in- 
tercourfe  is  with  individuals. 


Were  numerous  portraits  of  the  fame  man  an- 
nually drawn,  and  the  original,  by  that  means,  well 
known,  it  would  be  of  great  utility  to  phyfiognomy. 

It  is  poflible,  and  perhaps  only  poiTible,  to  pro- 
cure accurate  fhades,  or  plafter  calls.  Minute 
changes  are  feldom  accurately  enough  attended  to 
by  the  painter,  for  the  purpole  of  phyfiognomy. 

4- 

The  grand  queftion  of  the  phyfiognomlft  in  his 
refearches  will  ever  be,  in  what  manner  is  a man 
confidered  capable  of  the  impreffions  of  fenfe. 
Through  what  kind  of  perfpedtive  does  he  view  the 
world  ? What  can  he  give  ? What  receive? 

. 5- . , . 

That  very  vivacity  of  imagination,  that  qurck- 
nefs  of  conception,  without  which  no  man  can  be 
a phyfiognomift,  is  probably  almoft  infeparable  from 
other  qualities  which  render  the  highefl:  caution 
neceffary,  if  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  is  to  be 
applied  to  living  perfons.” 

This  I readily  grant;  but  the  danger  will  be 
much  lefs  if  he  endeavours  to  employ  his  quick  fen- 
fations  in  determinate  figns;  if  he  be  able  to  pour- 
tray  the  general  token  of  certain  powers,  fenfations, 
and  paflions;  and  if  his  rapid  imagination  be  only 
bufied  to  difcover  and  draw  refemblances. 
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Extra5is  from  Winkle  mann. 


i. 

Internal  fenfation  is  the  charafteriftic  of  truth 
and  the  defigner,  who  would  prefent  fuch  natural 
fenfation  to  his  academy,  would  not  obtain  a fliade 
of  the  true,  without  a peculiar  addition  of  fome- 
thing,  which  an  ordinary  and  unimpaflioned  mind 
cannot  read  in  any  model,  being  ignorant  of  the 
aftion  peculiar  to  each  fenfation  and  paffion.” 

The  phyfiognomift  is  formed  by  internal  fenfa- 
tion, which  if  the  defigner  be  not,  he,  will  give  but 
the  fliadow,  and  only  an  indefinite  and  confufed 
fhadow,  of  the  true  charadler  of  nature. 


2. 

The  forehead  and  nofe  of  the  Greek  gods  and 
goddefs  form  almoft  a ftrait  line.  The  heads  of 
famous  women,  on  Greek  coins,  have  fimilar  pro- 
files, where  the  fancy  might  not  be  indulged  in 
ideal  beauties.  Hence  we  may  conjecture,  that  this 
form  was  as  common  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the 
fiat  nofe  to  the  Calmuc,  or  the  fmall  eye  to  the 
Chinefe.  The  large  eyes  of  Grecian  heads,  in  gems 
and  coins,  fupport  this  conjecture.” 

This  ought  not  to  be  abfolutely  general,  and  pro- 
bably was  not,  fince  numerous  medals  ihevv  the 
contrary,  though  in  certain  ages  and  countries  fuch 
might  have  been  the  moft  common  form.  Had 
only  one  fuch  countenance,  however,  prefented  it- 
felf  to  the  genius  of  art,  it  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  for  its  propagation  and  continuance.  This  is 
lefs  our  concern  than  the  fignification  of  fuch  a 
form.  The  nearer  the  approach  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar, the  lefs  is  there  characteriftic  of  the  wife  and 
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graceful ; and  the  higher  the  charafter  of  worth  and 
greatnefs,  the  more  obliquely  the  lines  retreat.  The 
more  ftraight  and  perpendicular  the  profile  of  the 
forehead  and  nofe  is,  the  more  does  the  profile  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  approach  a right  angle, 
from  which  wifdom  and  beauty  will  fly  with  equally 
rapid  fteps.  In  the  ufual  copies  of  thefe  famous  an- 
cient lines  of  beauty,  I generally  find  the  expref- 
fion  of  meannefs,  and,  if  I dare  fo  fay,  of  vague  in- 
fipidity.  I repeat,  in  the  copies ; in  the  Sophonif- 
ba  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  for  inftance,  where  pro- 
bably the  fhading  under  the  hair  has  been  neglecä- 
ed,  and  where  the  gentle  arching  of  the  lines,  ap- 
parently, was  fcarcely  attainable. 

3- 

The  line  which  feparates  the  repletion  from  the 
excefs  of  nature  is  very  fmall.’’ 

Not  to  be  meafured  by  induftry  or  inftrumentj 
yet  all  powerful,  as  every  thing  unattainable  is. 

4* 

A mind  as  beautiful  as  v/as  of  that  Raphael,  in 
an  equally  beautiful  body,  is  necefiary,  firft  to  feel, 
and  afterwards  to  difplay,  in  thefe  modern  times,  the 
true  chara6ler  of  the  ancients. 


Conflraint  is  unnatural,  and  violence  diforder.’* 
Where  conflraint  is  remarked,  there  let  fecret, 
profound,  llowly  deflrudlive  paffion  be  feared  i, 
where  violence,  there  open  and  quick  deftroying. 

6. 

« Greatnefs  will  be  expreffed  by  the  flraight  and 
replete,  and  tendernefs  by  the  gently  curving.^’ 

L 2 
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All  greatnefs  has  fomething  of  ftraightand  replete?, 
but  all  the  ftraight  and  replete  is  not  greatnefs. 
The  ftraight  and  replete  muft  be  in  a certain  pofi- 
tion,  and  muft  have  a determinate  relation  to  the 
horizontal,  on  which  the  obferver  ftands  to  view  it. 

It  may  be  proved,  that  no  principle  of  beauty 
exifts  in  this  profile;  for  the  ftronger  the  arching 
of  the  nofe  is,  the  lefs  does  it  contain  of  the  beauti- 
ful ; and  if  any  countenance  feen  in  profile  is  bad, 
any  fearch  after  beauty  will  there  be  vain.’^ 

The  nobleft,  pureft,  wifeft,  moft  fpiritual  and 
benevolent  countenance,  may  be  beautiful  to  the 
phyfiognomift,  who,  in  the  extended  fenfe  of  the 
word  beauty,  underftands  all  moral  expreftions  of 
good  as  beautiful ; yet  the  form  may  not,  therefore, 
accurately  fpeaking,  deferve  the  appellation  of  beau- 
tiful. 

7* 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  demonftrate 
a felf-evident  truth.^’ 


C HAP,  XL. 

ExtraSfs  from  Artßotle  and  others  Authors  concerning 
Be^ßs, 

the  great  Ariftotle  has  written  on  phy- 
^ ^ fiognomy  appears  to  me  extremely  fuperficial, 
ufelefs,  and  often  felf-contradicfory,  efpecially  his 
general  reafoning.  Still,  however,  we  fometimes 
meet  an  occafional  thought  which  deferves  to  be 
feledfed.  The  following  are  fome  of  thefe  : 

‘‘  A mon- 
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« A morifter  has  never  been  feen  which  had  the 
form  of  another  creature,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to- 
tally different  powers  of  thinking  and  afting.  Thus 
for  example,  the  groom  judges  from  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  the  horfe;  the  huntfman,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hound.  We  find  no  man  entirely 
like  a beaft,  although  there  are  fome  features  iii' 
man  which  reminds  us  of  beafts. 

If  any  one  would  endeavour  to  difcover  the 
figns  of  bravery  in  man,  he  would  a£i:  wifely  to  col- 
ledf  all  the  figns  of  bravery  in  animated  nature,  by 
which  courageous  animals  are  diftinguifhed  from 
others.  The  phyfiognomift  fiiould  then  examine 
all  fuch  animated  beings,  which  are  the  reverfe  of 
the  former,  with  refpedf  to  internal  charafter,  and, 
from  the  comparifon  of  thefe  oppofites,  the  expref- 
fions  or  figns  of  coiitage  would  be  manifeft. 

As  weak  hair  betokens  of  fear,  fo  does  flrong 
hair  courage.  This  obfervation  is  applicable  not 
only  to  men  but  to  beaits.  The  moft  fearful  of 
beafts  are  the  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  ftieep,  and  the 
hair  of  thefe  is  weaker  than  that  of  other  beafts. 
The  lion  and  wild  boar,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
moft  courageous,  v^hich  property  is  confpicuous  in 
their  extremely  ftrong  hair.  The  fame  alfo  may  be 
remarked  of  birds;  for,  in  general,  thofe  among 
them  v/hich  have  coarfe  feathers  are  courageous,  and 
thofe  that  have  foft  and  weak  feathers  are  fearful. 
This  may  eafily  be  applied  to  men.  The  people  of 
the  north  are  generally  courageous,  and  have  ftrong 
hair;  while  thofe  of  the  weft  are  more  fearful,  and 
have  more  flexible  hair. 

Such  beafts  as  are  remarkable  for  their  cou- 
rage Amply  give  their  voices  vent,  without  any 
great  conftraint,  while  fearful  beafts  utter  vehement 
founds.  Compare  the  Hon,  ox,  the  barking  dog, 
and  cock,  which  are  courageous,  to  the  deer  and  the 
L 3 hare. 
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hare.  The  lion  appears  to  have  a more  mafculinc 
charafler,  than  any  other  beaft.  He  has  a large 
mouth,  a four-cornered  not  too  bony  vifage.  The 
upper  jaw  does  not  proje61:,  but  exaäly  fits  the  un- 
der; the  nofe  is  rather  hard  than  foft,  the  eyes  are 
neither  funken  nor  prominent,  the  forehead  is  fquare 
and  fometimes  flattened  in  the  middle. 

“ Thofe  who  have  thick  and  firm  lips,  with  the 
upper  hung  over  the  under,  are  fimple  perfons,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  ape  and  monkey.” 

This  is  moft  indeterminately  fpoken.  He  would 
have  been  much  more  true  or  accurate  had  he 
laid,  thofe  whofe  under  lips  are  weak,  extended,  and 
projefting,  beyond  the  upper,  are  fimple  people. 

Thofe  y/no  have  the  tip  of  the  nofe  hard  and’ 
firm,  love  to  employ  themfelves  on  fubjefts  that 
give  them  little  trouble,  fimilar  to  the  cow  and  the 
ox.” 

Infupportable ! The  few  men,  who  have  the  tip 
of  the  nofe  firm,  are  the  moft  wearied  in  their  re- 
fearches.  I fhall  tranicribe  no  farther.  His  phy- 
fiognomonical  remarks,  and  his  fimilarities  to  beafts, 
are  generally  unfounded  in  experience. 

Porta,  next  to  Ariftotle,  has  moft  obferved  the 
refemblance  between  the  countenances  of  men  and 
beafts,  and  has  extended  this  enquiry  the  fartheft. 
He,  as  far  as  1 knov/,  was  the  firft  to  render  this 
fimilarity  apparent,  by  placing  the  countenances  of 
men  and  beafts  befide  each  other.  Nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  this  fadd,  and,  while  we  conti- 
nue to  follow  nature,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  make 
fuch  fimilarities  greater  than  they,  arc,  it  is  a fubject 
that  cannot  be  too  accurately  examined.  But,  in 
this  refpeft,  the  fanciful  Porta  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  often  milled,  and  to  have  found  refem- 
blances  whicli  the  eye  of  truth  never  could  difcover, 

I could 
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I could  find  no  refemblance  between  the  hound  and 
Plato,  at  leaft  from  which  cool  reafon  could  draw 
any  conclufions.  It  is  fingular  enough,  that  he  has 
alfo  compared  the  heads  of  men  and  birds.  He 
might  more  efFedtually  have  examined  the  excef- 
five  diffimilarity  than  the  very  fmall  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible refemblance  which  can  exift.  He  fpeaks 
little  concerning  the  horfe,  elephant,  and  monkey, 
though  it  is  certain  that  thefe  animals  have  moft  re- 
femblance to  man. 

A generic  diiference  between  man  and  beaft  is 
particularly  confpicuous  in  the  ftru£ture  of  the 
bones.  The  head  of  man  is  placed  ereft  on  the 
fpinal  bone.  His  whole  form  is  as  the  foundation 
pillar  for  that  arch  in  which  heaven  fiiould  be  re- 
flected, fupporting  that  fcull  by  which,  like  the  fir- 
mament, it  is  encircled.  This  cavity  for  the  brain 
conftitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  head.  All  our 
fenfations,  as  1 may  fay,  afcend  and  defcend  above 
the  jaw-bone,  and  coiiedl  themfelves  upon  the  lips. 
How  does  the  eyes,  that  moft  eloquent,  of  organs, 
ft  and  in  need,  if  not  of  words,  at  leaft  of  the  angry 
conftraint  of  the  cheeks,  and  all  the  intervening 
fhades,  to  exprefs,  or  rather  to  ftammer,  the  ftrong 
internal  fenfations  of  man  ! 

How  diredtly  the  reverfe  of  this  is  the  forma- 
tion of  beafts  ! The  head  is  only  attached  to  the 
fpine.  The  brain,  the  extremity  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row, has  no  greater  extent  than  is  necefl'ary  for  ani- 
mal life,  and  the  condudting  of  a creature  wholly 
fenfual,  and  formed  but  for  temporary  exiftence. 
For  although  we  cannot  deny,  that  beafts  have  the 
faculty  of  memory,  and  aft  from  refleftion,  yet  the 
former,  as  I may  fay,  is  the  effeft  of  primary  fenfa- 
tion,  and  the  latter  originates  in  the  conftraint  of  the 
moment,  and  the  preponderance  of  this  or  that  objeft. 
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In  the  difference  of  the  fcull,  which  defines  the 
charaiSler  of  animals,  we  may  perceive,  in  the  moll 
convincing  manner,  how  the  bones  determine  the 
form,  and  denote  the  properties  of  the  creature. 

As  the  characters  of  animals  are  diftindf,  fo  are 
their  forms,  bones,  and  outlines.  From  the  fmall- 
eft  winged  infect  to  the  eagle  that  foars  and  gazes 
at  the  fun;  from  the  weakeft  worm,  impotently 
crawling  beneath  our  feet,  to  the  elephant,  or  the 
majeftic  lion,  the  gradations,  of  phyfiognomonical 
expreffion  cannot  be  miftaken.  It  would  be  more 
than  ridiculous  to  expecft  from  the  worm,  the  but- 
terfly, and  the  Iamb,  the  power  of  the  ratiiefnake, 
the  eagle,  and  the  lion.  Were  the  lion  and  lamb, 
for  the  firff  time,  placed  before  us,  had  we  never 
known  fuch  animals,  never  heard  their  names,  ftill 
we  .could  not  relift  the  impreflion  of  the  courage 
and  ftrength  of  the  one,  or  of  the  weaknefs  and  fuf- 
fcrance  of  the  other. 

Let  me  aik  the  queftion,  which  are,  in  general, 
t!\e  v/eafreil  animals,  and  the  moft  remote  from  hu- 
manity, the  mofl  incapable  of  human  ideas  and  fen- 
fations  ? Beyond  all  doubt,  thofe  which  in  their  form 
leait  refemble  man.  To  prove  this,  let  us,  in  ima- 
gination, confider  the  various  degrees  of animal  life, 
from  the  fmalieft  animale ula  to  the  ape,  lion,  and 
elephant;  and  the  more  to  fimplify,  and  give  facility 
to  fuch  comparifon,  let  us  only  compare  head  to 
head;  as,  for  example,  the  lobfter  to  the  elephant, 
the  elephant  to  the  man. 

Permit  me  here  juft  to  obferve,  how  worthy 
would  fuch  a work  be  of  the  united  abilities  of  a 
Euffbn,  a Kamper,  and  a Euler,  could  they  be 
found  united,  that  the  forms  of  heads  might  be  en- 
umerated and  defer ibed,  philofophically  and  mathe- 
matically; that  it  might  be  demonftrated,  that  uni- 
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verfal  brutality,  in  all  its  various  kinds,  is  circum- 
fcribed  by  a determinate  line;  and  that,  among  the 
innumerable  lines  of  brutality,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  not  internally  and  effentially  diiFerent  from 
the  line  of  humanity,  which  is  peculiar  and  unique,. 


^Thoughts  of  a Friend  on  brutal  and  human  Phyfiog-^ 
nomy^ 

Each  brute  animal  has  fome  principal  quality 
by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  others.  As  the 
make  of  each  is  diftincl-  from  all  others,  fo  alfo  is 
the  charafter.  This  principal  character  is  denoted 
by  a peculiar  and  vifible  form.  Each  fpecies  of. 
beaft  has  certainly  a peculiar  charafter,  as  it  has  2l 
peculiar  form.  May  v/e  not  hence,  by  analogy,  in- 
fer, that  predominant  qualities  of  the  mind  are  as 
certainly  exprelTed  by  predominant  forms  of  the 
body,  as  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a fpecies  are 
exprefied  in  the  general  form  ofthat  fpecies? 

The  principal  charaCier  of  the  fi^ecies  in  ani- 
mals remains  fuch  as  it  was  given  by  nature;  it  net«« 
ther  can  be  cbicured  by  acceffory  qualities,  nor  con- 
cealed by  art.  The  eflential  of  the  charadler  can 
as  little  be  changed  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  form. 
May  we  not  therefore,  with  the  greateft  degree  of 
certainty,  affirm  fuch  a form  is  only  expreifive  of. 
fuch  a charadler  ? 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  this  be  applicable 
to  man,  and  whether  the  form,  which  denotes  indi- 
vidual charadler  in  a beafi:  is  fignificant  of  fimilar 
character  in  man,  granting  that,  in  man,  it  may 
continually  be  more  delicate,  hidden,  and  complicat- 
ed. If,  on  examination,  this  queftion  be  definitely" 
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anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  how  much  is  thereby 
gained ! But  it  is  confpicuoufly  evident  that,  in 
man,  the  mind  is  not  one  charadler  or  quality,  but 
a world  of  qualities  interwoven  with  and  obfcuring 
each  other.  If  each  quality  be  exprefled  by  its  pe- 
culiar form,  then  muft  variety  of  qualities  be  at- 
tended with  variety  of  forms;  and  thefe  forms,  com- 
bining and  harmonizing  together,  muft  become 
more  difficult  to  feledl  and  decypher. 

“ May  not  fouls  differ  from  each  other  merely 
according  to  their  relative  connection  with  bodies  ? 
May  not  fouls  alfo  have  a determinate  capacity, 
proportionate  to  the  form  and  organization  of  the 
body?  Hence  each  objeCl  may  make  a different 
impreffion  on  each  individual ; hence  one  may  bear 
greater  burthens  and  more  misfortunes  than  another. 
May  not  the  body  be  confidered  as  a vefTel  with  va- 
rious compartments,  cavities,  pipes,  into  which 
the  foul  is  poured,  and  in  confequence  of  which  mo- 
tion and  fenfation  begin  to  aCl?  And  thus  may  not 
the  form  of  the  body  define  the  capacity  of  the 
mind?’’ 

Thus  far  my  unknown  friend. — Figurative  lan- 
guage is  dangerous  when  difcourfing  on  the  foul ; 
yet  how  can  we  difcourfe  on  it  otherwife  ? I pro- 
nounce no  judgment,  but  rely  on  fenfation  and 
experience,  not  on  words  and  metaphors.  What 
is  is,  be  your  language  what  it  will.  Whether  ef- 
feCfs  all  ad  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  or  the 
reverfe,  I know  not,  cannot,  need  not  know.  Ex- 
perience convinces  us  that,  both  in  man  and  beaft, 
power  änd  form  are  in  an  unchangeable,  harmoniz- 
ed proportion ; but  whether  the  form  be  determined 
by  the  power,  or  the  power  by  the  form,  is  a quef- 
tion  wholly  infigniffcant  to  the  phyfiognomift. 
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Obfervations-  on  fome  Animals^  and  particularly  ths 
Horfe, 

The  dog  has  more  forehead  above  the  eyes  than 
moft  other  beafts ; but  as  much  as  he  appears  to 
gain  in  the  forehead  he  lofes  in  the  excefs  of  brutal 
nofe,  which  has  every  token  of  acute  fcent.  Man 
too,  in  the  a6l  of  fmelling,  elevates  the  noftrils.  The 
dog  is  alfo  defeftive  in  the  diftance  of  the  mouth 
from  the  nofe,  and  in  the  meannefs,  or  rather  nullity 
of  chin. 

Whether  the  hanging  ears  of  a dog  are  charadle- 
riftic  of  flavifli  fubjecSion,  as  BufFon  has  affirmed, 
who  has  written  much  more  reafonably  on  brute  than 
on  human  phyfiognomy,  I cannot  determine. 

The  camel  and  the  dromedary  are  a mixture  of 
the  horfe,  flieep,  and  afs,  without  what  is  noble  in 
the  firft.  They  alfo  appear  to  have  fomething  of 
the  monkey,  at  leaft  in  the  nofe.  Not  made  to  fuf- 
fer  the  bit  in  the  mouth,  the  power  of  jaw  is  want- 
ing. The  determining  marks  concerning  the  bit 
are  found  between  the  eyes  and  the  nofe.  No  traces 
of  courage  or  daring  are  found  in  thefe  parts.  The 
threatening  fnort  of  the  ox  and  horfe  is  not  percept- 
ible in  thefe  ape-like  noftrils;  none  of  the  powers  of 
plunder  and  prey,  in  the  feeble  upper  and  under  jaw. 
Nothing  but  burden-bearing  patience  in  the  eyes. 

Wild  cruelty,  the  menacing  power  of  rending, 
appear  in  the  bear,  abhorring  man,  the  friend  of  an- 
cient fa  vage  nature. 

The  unau  ai^  or  floth,  is  the  moft  indolent, 
helplefs,  wretched  creature,  and  of  the  moft  imper- 
feä  formation,  how  extraordinary  is  the  feeblenefs 
of  the  outline  of  the  head,  body,  and  feet ! No  foie 
of  the  feet,  no  toes  fmall  or  great,  which  move  in- 
i' 6 dependently 
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dependently,  having  but  two  or  three  long,  inbent 
claws,  which  can  only  move  together.  Its  fluggifh- 
nefs,  ftupidity,  and  felf-negledl,  are  indefcribable. 

Who  does  not  read  ferocity  in  the  wild  boar ! a 
want  of  all  that  is  noble,  greedinefs,  ftupidity,  blunt 
feeling,  grofs  appetite;  and  in  the  badger,  ignoble, 
faithlefs,  malignant,  favage  gluttony. 

The  profile  of  the  lion  is  remarkable,  efpecially 
the  outline  of  the  forehead  and  nofe.  A man,  whofe 
profile  of  forehead  and  nofe  fliould  refemble  that  of 
the  lion,  would  certainly  be  no  common  man,  but 
fuch  i have  never  feen.  1 own,  the  nofe  of  the  lion 
is  much  iefs  prominent  than  that  of  man,  but  much 
more  than  that  cf  any  other  quadruped.  Royal,  bru- 
tal ftrength,  and  arrogant  ufurpation  are  evident, 
partly,  in  the  arching  of  the  nofe,  partly  in  its 
breadth  and  parallel  lines,  and  efpecially  in  the  al- 
moft  right  angle,  which  the  outline  of  the  eyelid 
forms  w'ith  the  fide  of  the  nofe. 

In  the  eye  and  fnout  cf  the  tiger,  what  blood- 
fhirfty  cruelty,  what  infidious  craft!  Can  the  laugh 
of  Satan  himfelf,  at  a fallen  faint,  be  more  fiend-like 
than  the  head  of  the  triumphant  tiger?  Cats  are  ti- 
gers in  miniature,  with  the  advantage  of  domeftic 
education.  Little  better  in  character,  inferior  in 
power.  Unmerciful  to  birds  and  mice  as  the  tiger  to 
the  lamb.  They  delight  in  prolonging  torture  be- 
fore they  devour,  and  in  this  they  exceed  the  tiger. 

The  more  violent  qualities  of  the  elephant  are 
idifcoverable  in  the  number  and  fize  of  his  bones; 
his  intelligence  in  the  roundnefs  of  his  form;  and  his 
docility  in  the  maffmefs  of  his  mufcles ; his  art  and 
difcretion  in  the  flexibility  of  his  trunk ; his  reten- 
tive memory  in  the  fize  and  arching  of  his  forehead, 
v/hich  approac  hes  nearer  to  the  outline  of  the  hu- 
man forehead  than  that  of  any  other  beaft.  Yet  how 
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eflentlally  dlfFerent  is  it  from  the  human  forehead, 
in  the  pofition  of  the  eye  and  mouth,  fince  the  latter 
generally  makes  nearly  a right  angle  with  the  axis 
of  the  eye  and  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth. 

The  crocodile  proves  how  very  phyfiognornonical 
teeth  are.  This,  like  other  creatures,  but  more 
vifibly  and  infallibly  than  others,  in  all  its  parts,  out- 
lines, and  points,  has  phyfiognomy  that  cannot  be 
miftaken.  Thus  debafed,  thus  defpicable,  thus 
knotty,  obftinate,  and  wicked,  thus  funken  below 
the  noble  horfe,  terrific,  and  void  of  ail  love  and  af- 
fedlion,  is  this  fiend  incarnate. 

I am  butlittleacquainted  with  horfes,  yet  it  Teems 
to  me  indubitable,  that  there  is  as  great  a difference 
in  the  phyfiognomy  of  horffs  as  in  that  of  men. 
The  horfe  deferves  to  be  particularly  confidered  by 
the  phynognomifl-,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  thofe  animals 
whofe  phyfiognomy,  at  kaft  in  profile,  is  fo  much 
more  prominent,  fharp,  and  charadleriftic,  than  that 
of  moll  other  beafts. 

^^Of  all  animals  the  horfe  is  that,  which  to  large- 
nefs  of  fize  unites  moft  proportion  and  elegance  in 
the  parts  of  his  body;  for,  comparing  him  to  thofe 
which  are  immediately  abov^  or  below  him,  we 
fhall  perceive  that  the  afs  is  ill  made,  the  head  of 
the  lion  is  too  large,  the  legs  of  the  ox  too  fmall,  the 
camel  is  deformed,  and  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant 
too  unweildy.  There  is  fcarcely  any  beaft  has  fo 
various,  fo  generally  marking,  fo  fpeaking  a counte- 
nance, as  a beautiful  horfe. 

In  a well  made  horfe,  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  from  which  the  mane  flows,  ought  to  rife  at 
firfl  in  a right  line;  and,  as  it  approaches  the 
head,  to  form  a curve  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  neck 
of  the  fwan.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck  ought  to  be 
redlilinear,  in  its  diredlion  from  the  cheft  to  the  ne- 
ther 
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ther  jaw,  but  a little  inclined  forward;  for,  were  it 
perpendicular,  the  fliape  of  the  neck  would  be  de- 
fedfive.  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  fiiould  be  thin 
and  not  flefhy;  nor  the  mane,  which  ought  to  be 
tolerably  full,  and  the  hair  long  and  ftraight.  A fine 
neck  ought  tobe  long  and  elevated,  yet  proportion- 
ate to  the  fize  of  the  horfe.  If  too  long  and  fmall, 
the  horfs  would  ftrike  the  rider  with  his  head;  if  too 
ftiort  and  flelby,  he  would  bear  heavy  on  the  hand. 
The  head  is  advantageoufly  placed  when  the  fore- 
head is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  head  ought 
to  be  bony  and  fmall,  not  too  long ; the  ears  near 
each  other,  fmall,  eredl,  firm,  ftraight,  free,  and  fi- 
tuated  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  forehead  fhould 
be  narrow  and  fomewhat  convex,  the  hollows  filled 
up;  the  eyelids  thin;  the  eyes  clear,  penetrating,  full 
of  ardour,  tolerably  large,  as  I may  fay,  and  proj eat- 
ing from  the  head ; the  pupil  large,  the  under  jaw 
bony,  and  rather  thick;  the  nofe  fomewhat  arched, 
the  noftrils  open,  and  well  flit,  the  partition  thin;  the 
lips  fine,  the  mouth  tolerably  large,  the  withers  high 
and  fharp.”  I muft  beg  pardon  for  this  quotation 
from  the  Encyclopedie^  and  for  inferring  thus  much 
of  the  defcription  of  a beautiful  horfe,  in  a^phyfiogno- 
monical  elTay  intended  to  promote  the  knowledge 
and  the  love  of  man. 

The  more  accurately  we  obferve  horles,  the  more 
fhall  we  be  convinced,  that  a feparate  treatife  of  phy- 
fiognomy  might  be  written  on  them.  I have  fome- 
where  heard  a general  remark,  that  horfes  are  divided 
into  three  clafles,  the  fwan-necked,  the  ftag-necked, 
and  the  hog-necked.  Each  of  thefe  clafTes  has  its  pe- 
culiar countenance  and  chara£l:er,  and  from  the 
blending  of  which  various  others  originate. 

The  heads  of  fwan-necked  horfes  arc  cdmmonly 
even,  the  forehead  fmall,  and  almoft  flat  ? the  nole 
I extends. 
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extends,  arching  from  the  eyes  to  the  mouth;  the 
noftrils  are  wide  aud  open;  the  mouth  fmall;  the 
ears  little,  pointed,  and  projedling;  the  eyes  large 
and  round;  the  jaw  below,  fmall;  above,  fomething 
broader;  the  whole  body  well  proportioned,  and  the 
horfe  beautiful.  This  kind  is  cheerful,  tradfable, 
and  high  fpirited.  They  are  very  fenfible  of  pain, 
which,  when  dreffing,  they  fometimes  exprefs  by  the 
voice.  Flattery  greatly  excites  their  joy,  and  they 
will  exprefs  their  pride  of  heart  by  parading  and 
prancing.  I will  venture  to  affert,  that  a man  with 
a fwan  neck,  or  what  is  much  more  determinate, 
with  a fmooth,  projedling  profile,  and  flaxen  hair, 
would  have  fimilar  fenfibility  and  pride. 

The  ftag-necked  has  fomething,  in  the  make  of 
his  body,  much  refembling  the  flag  itfelf.  The  neck 
is  fmall,  large,  and  fcarcely  bowed  in  the  middle.  He 
carries  his  head  high.  I have  feen  none  of  thefe. 
They  are  racers  and  hunters,  being  particularly 
adapted  for  fwiftnefs  by  the  make  of  the  body. 

The  hog-necked.  The  neck  above  and  below  is 
alike  broad;  the  head  hanging  downwards;  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nofe  is  concave,  in  profile;  the  ears  are 
long,  thick,  and  hanging;  the  eyes  fmall  and  uglv^ 
the  noftrils  fmall,  the  mouth  large,  the  whole  body 
round,  and  the  coat  long  and  rough.  Thefe  horfes 
are  intraftable,  flov/,  and  vicious,  and  will  run  the 
rider  againft  a wall,  ftone,  or  tree.  When  held  in, 
they  rear,  and  endeavour  to  throw  the  rider.  Blows 
or  coaxing  are  frequently  alike  inelTeclual,  they  can- 
tinue  obftinate  and  reft  if. 

If  we  examine  the  different  heads  of  horfes,  we 
fhall  find,  that  all  chearful,  high-fpirited,  capricious, 
courageous  horfes,  have  the  nofe-bone  of  the  profile 
convex;  and  that  moft  of  the  vicious,  reftif,  and 
idle,  have  the  fame  bone  flat  or  concave.  In  the 
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eyes,  mouth,  and  efpeciallyin  the  noftrils  and  jaw- 
bones, are  remarkable  varieties,  concerning  which  I 
(hall  fay  nothing,  I fliall  here  add  fome  remarks  on 
the  horfe,  communicated  by  a friend. 

The  grey  is  the  tendered:  of  horfes,  and  we  may 
here  add,  that  people  with  light  hair,  if  not  effemi- 
nate, are  yet,  it  is  well  known,  of  tender  formation 
and  conftitution.  The  chefnut  and  iron  grey,  the 
black,  and  bay,  are  hardy;  the  forrel  are  the  rr^ofl: 
hardy,  and  yet  the  moft  fubje6l  to  difeafe.  The  for- 
rel, whether  well  or  ill-formed,  is  treacherous.  All 
treacherous  horfes  lay  their  ears  in  the  neck.  They 
ftare  and  ftop,  and  lay  down  their  ears  alternately. 

The  following  paffage,  on  the  lame  fubjecSf,  is 
cited  from  another  writer:  When  a horfe  has 
broad,  long,  widely  feparated,  hanging  ears,  we  are 
well  afflired  he  is  bad  and  lluggilb.  If  he  lays  down 
his  ears  alternately,  he  is  feaiful,  and  apt  to  flart. 
Thin,  pointed,  and  proje£ling  ears,  on  the  contrary, 
denote  a horfe  of  good  difpofition.’’ 

We  never  find  that  the  thick,  hog-nccked  horfe 
is  fufiiciently  traöable  for  the  riding-houfe,  or  that 
he  is  of  a ftrong  nature  when  the  tail  fhakes,  like 
the  tail  of  a dog.  We  may  be  certain,  that  a horfe 
with  large  cheerful  eyes,  and  a fine  Ihining  coat,  if 
we  have  no  other  tokens.  Is  of  a good  conftitution 
and  underftanding. 

Thefe  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  oxen  and 
fheep,  and  probably  to  all  other  animals.  The  white 
ox  is  not  fo  long  ferviceable,  for  draught  or  labour, 
as  the  black  or  red:  he  is  more  weak  and  fickly  than 
thefe.  A fheep  with  ftiort  legs,  ftrong  neck,  broad 
back,  and  cheerful  eyes,  is  a gcod  breeder,  and  re- 
mains peaceably  with  the  flock.  And  I am  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  we  may  judge  of  the  internal  by  the 
external  of  beafts,  men  may  be  judged  of  in  the  fame 
manner. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

Of  Birdsy  FijfhtSy  SerpentSy  aftd  Infeäs. 
Birds* 

Birds,  whether  compared  to  each  other,  or  to 
other  creatures,  have  their  difti n6l  charafters. 
The  ftrufture  of  birds  throughout,  is  lighter  than 
that  of  quadrupeds.  Nature,  ever  ftedfaft  to  truth 
thus  manifefts  herfelf  in  the  form  of  birds.  Their 
necks  are  more  pliant,  their  heads  fmaller,  their 
mouths  more  pointed,  and  their  garb  more  bright 
and  Alining  than  thofe  of  quadrupeds* 

Their  diftinilion  of  charadler,  or  gradation  of 
pallive  and  acSfive  power,  is  exprelTed  by  the  follow- 
ing phyfiognomical  varieties: 

I.  By  the  form  of  the  fcull.  The  more  flat  the 
fcull,  the  more  weak,  flexible,  tender,  and  fenfible  is 
the  charadler  of  the  animal.  This  flatnefs  contains 
lefs,  and  refifts  lefs. 

2.  Bythelength,  breadth,  andarching,  or  obliqui- 
ty of  their  beaks.  And  here  again  we  find,  when 
there  is  arching,  there  is  a greater  extent  of  docility 
and  capacity. 

3.  By  the  eyes  which  appear  to  have  an  exadl 
correfpondence  with  the  arching  of  the  beak. 

4.  Particularly  by  the  middle  line,  I cannot  fay 
of  the  month,  but  what  is  analagous  to  the  mouth, 
the  beak;  the  obliquity  of  which  is  ever  in  a re- 
markable proportion  with  the  outline  of  the  profile 
of  the  head. 

Who  can  behold  the  eagle  hovering  in  the  air,  the 
powerful  lord  of  fo  many  creatures,  without  perceiv- 
ing 
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ing  the  Teal,  the  native  ftar  of  royalty  in  his  piercing 
round  eye,  the  form  of  his  head,  his  frrong  wings, 
his  talons  of  brafs,  and,  in  his  whole  form,  his  vidlo- 
rious  ftrength,  hiscontemptuous  arrogance,  his  fear 
ful  cruelty,  and  his  ravenous  propenfity? 

Confider  the  eyes  of  all  living  creatures,  from  the 
eagle  to  the  mole;  where  elfe  can  be  found  that 
lightning  glance,  which  defies  the  rays  of  the  fun  ? 
Where  that  capacity  for  the  reception  of  light? 
How  truly,  emphatically,  to  all  who  will  hear  and 
imderftand,  is  the  majefty  of  his  kingly  charadler 
vifible,  not  alone  in  his  burning  eye,  but  in  the  out- 
line of  what  is  analagous  to  the  eyebone,  and  in  the 
fkin  of  the  head,  where  anger  and  courage  arefeated  ? 
But,  throughout  his  whole  form,  where  are  they 
not  ? 

Compare  the  vulture  with  the  eagle,  and  who 
does  not  obferve,  in  his  lengthened  necL  and  beak, 
and  in  his  more  extended  form,  lefs  power  and  nobi- 
lity than  in  the  eagle  ? In  the  head  of  the  owl,  the 
ignoble  greedy  prey ; in  the  dove,  mild,  humble  ti- 
midity ; and  in  the  fv/an,  more  nobility  than  in  the 
goofe,  with  lefs  power  than  in  the  eagle,  and  tender- 
nefs  than  in  the  dove ; more  pliability  than  in  the 
oft  rick ; and,  in  the  wild  duck,  a more  favage  ani- 
mal than  in  the  fv/an,  without  the  force  of  the  eagle  i 

Fijh. 

How  different  is  the  profile  of  a fifh  from  that  of 
a man  ! How  much  the  reverfe  of  human  perpen- 
dicularity ! How  little  is  there  of  countenance  when 
compared  to  the  lion ! How  vifible  is  the  want  of 
mind,  reflection,  and  cunning  ; What  little  or  no 
analogy  to  forehead  ! What  an  impoflTibility  of  co- 
vering, of  half,  or  entirely  clofing  the  eyes  ? The 
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eye  itfelf  is  merely  circular  and  prominent,  has  no- 
thing of  the  lengthened  form  of  the  eye  of  the  fox 
or  elephant. 

Serpents. 

I will  allow  phyfiognomy,  when  applied  to  man 
to  be  afalfe  fcience,  if  any  being  throughout  nature 
can  be  difeovered  void  of  phyfiognomy,  or  a counte- 
nance which  does  notexprefs  its  charadter.  What 
has  lefs,  yet  more  phyfiognomy  than  the  ferpent? 
May  we  not  perceive  in  it  decifive  tokens  of  cunning 
and  treachery?  Certainly  not  a trace  of  underftand- 
ing  or  deliberate  plan.  No  memory,  no  comprehen- 
fion,  but  the  moft  unbounded  craft  and  falfehood. 
How  are  thefe  reprobate  qualities  diftinguiflied  in 
their  forms  ? The  very  play  of  their  colours,  and 
wonderful  meandering  of  their  fpots  appear  to  an- 
nounce and  to  warn  us  of  their  deceit. 

All  men  poffelTed  of  real  power  are  upright  and 
honeft;  craft  is  but  the  fubftitute  of  power.  I do 
not  here  fpeak  of  the  power  contained  in  the  folds  of 
the  ferpent;  they  all  want  the  power  to  a6l  immediate- 
ly, without  the  aid  of  cunning.  They  are  formed  to 
bruife  the  heel,  and  to  have  the  head  bruifed.” 
Tl]^  judgment  which  God  has  pronounced  againfi: 
them  is  written  on  tbeir  fiat,  impotent  forehead, 
mouth,  and  eyes. 


How  Inexpreffibly  various  are  the  chara<3:errftics 
impreffed  by  the  eternal  Creator  on  all  living  beings  1 
How  has  he  ftamped  on  each  its  legible  and  pecu- 
liar properties ! Flow  efpecially  vifible  is  this  in  the 
lowxil:  claffes  of  animal  lite  ! The  v/orld  of  infeefs 
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is  a world  of  itfelf.  The  diftance  between  this  and 
the  world  of  men  I own  is  great ; yet  were  it  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  how  ufeful  would  it  be  to  human 
phyfiognomy ! What  certain  proofs  of  the  phyfiog- 
nomy  of  men  muft  be  obtained  from  infe£l  phyfiog- 
nomy ! 

How  vifible  are  their  powers  of  deflrLi6lion,  of 
fufFering  and  refifting,  of  fenfibility  and  infenfibility, 
through  all  their  forms  and  gradations  ! Are  not  all 
the  compadf 5 hard- winged  infers  phyfiognomonical- 
ly  and  charaileriftically  more  capable  and  retentive 
than  various  light  and  tender  fpecies  of  the  butter- 
fly ? Is  not  the  fofteft  flefli  the  weakeft,  the  moft  fuf- 
fering,  the  eafiefl:  to  deftroy  ? Are  not  the  infecis  of 
leaf!  brain  the  beings  moft  removed  from  man,  who 
has  the  moft  brain  ? Is  it  not  perceptible  in  each 
fpecies  whether  it  be  warlike,  defenfive,  enduring, 
weak,  enjoying,  deftrucftive,  eafy  to  be  cruftied,  or 
crufliing  ? How  diftincl  in  the  external  charrfter  are 
their  degrees  of  ftrength,  of  defence,  of  ftinging,  or 
of  appetite. 

The  great  dragon  fly  ftiews  its  agility  and  fvvift- 
nefs  in  the  ftru5:ure  of  its  wings;  perpetually  on 
flight  in  fearch  of  fmall  flies.  How  fluggifh,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  crawling  caterpillar  ! How  carefully 
does  he  let  this  feet  as  he  afeends  a leaf!  How  yield- 
ing his  fubftance,  incapable  of  refiftance  ! How 
peaceable,  harmlefs,  and  indolent  is  the  moth ! How 
full  of  motion,  bravery,  and  hardinefs,  is  the  indu- 
ftrious  ant ! How  loath  to  remove,  on  the  contrary^ 
is  the  harnefied  lady-bird  ! 
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On  ShadeSn 

^T^HOUGH  fhades  are  the  weakeft  and  mofl:  va- 
^ pid,  yet  they  are  at  the  fame  time,  when  the 
light  is  at  a proper  diftance,  and  falls  properly  on  the 
countenance  to  take  the  profile  accurately,  the  truefl: 
reprefentation  that  can  be  given  of  man.  The  weak- 
eft, for  it  is  not  pofitive,  it  is  only  fomething  nega- 
tive, only  the  boundary  line  of  half  the  countenance. 
The  trueft,  becaufe  it  is  the  immediate  expreflion  of 
nature,  fuch  as  not  the  ableft  painter  is  capable  of 
drawing  by  hand  after  nature.  What  can  be  lefs  the 
image  of  a living  man  than  a fliade?  Yet  how  full 
of  fpeech ! Little  gold,  but  the  pureft. 

The  fliade  contains  but  one  line ; no  motion 
light,  colour,  height,  or  depth ; no  eye,  ear,  noftril, 
or  cheek ; but  a very  fmall  part  of  the  lip ; yet  how 
decifively  it  is  fignificant ! Drawing  and  painting, 
it  is  probable,  originated  in  fliades.  They  exprefs, 
as  I have  faid,  but  little,  but  the  little  they  do  ex- 
prefs is  exa£f.  No  art  can  attain  to  the  truth  of  the 
fliade  taken  with  precifion.  Let  a fliade  be  taken 
after  nature  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  and  with 
equal  accuracy  be  afterwards  reduced  upon  fine  tran- 
fparent  oil  paper.  Let  a profile,  of  the  fame  fize,  be 
taken,  by  the  greateft  mafter,  in  his  happieft  mo- 
ment ; then  let  the  two  be  laid  upon  each  other,  and 
the  difference  will  be  immediately  evident. 

I never  found,  after  repeated  experiments,  that 
the  beft  efforts  of  art  could  equal  nature,  either  in 
freedom  or  in  precifion,  but  that  there  was  always 
fomething  more  or  lefs  than  nature.  Nature  is 
3 fliarp 
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fliarp  and  free:  whoever  ft udi es  fliarpnefs  more  than 
freedom  will  be  hard,  and  whofoever  ftudies  freedom 
more  than  ftiarpnefs  v/ill  become  diffufe  and  inde- 
terminate. I can  admire  him  only,  who,  equally  ftu- 
dious  of  her  ftiarpnefs  and  freedom,  acquires  equal 
certainty  and  impartiality. 

To  attain  this,  artift,  imitator  of  humanity!  firft 
exercife  yourfelf  in  drawing  fliades;  afterwards  co- 
py them  by  hand,  and  next  compare  and  correct. 
Without  this  you  v/ill  v/ith  dijfftculty  difcover  the 
grand  fecret  of  uniting  precifion  and  freedom. 

I have  colIe6led  more  phyfiognomonical  know- 
ledge from  {hades  alone  than  from  every  other  kind 
of  portrait ; have  improved  phyfiognomonical  fenfa- 
tion  more  by  the  fignt  of  them  than  by  the  contem- 
plation of  ever  mutable  nature.  Shades  colledl  the 
diftrafted  attention,  confine  it  to  an  outline,  and 
thus  render  the  obfervation  more  fimple,  eafy,  and 
precife.  Phyfiognomy  has  no  greater,  more  incon- 
troveitable  certainty  of  the  truth  of  its  object  than 
that  imparted  by  ftiade.  If  the  fliade,  according  to 
the  general  fenfe  and  decifion  of  all  men,  can  decide 
fo  much  concerning  character,  how  much  more  muft 
the  living  body,  the  whole  appearance,  and  a£tion  of 
the  man  ! If  the  {hade  be  oracular,  the  voice  of  truth, 
the  v/ord  of  God,  what  mmft  the  living  original  be 
illuminated  by  the  fpirit  of  God! 

Hundreds  have  afked,  and  hundreds  will  continue 
toafk,  What  can  be  expeifed  from  mere  fhades?” 
Yet  no  fliade  can  be  viewed  by  any  one  of  thefe 
hundred,  who  will  not  form  fomc  judgment  on  it,  of- 
ten accurately,  more  accurately  than  I could  have 
judged. 

In  order  to  make  the  aftonifhing  fignificance  of 
(hades  confpicuous,  we  ought  either  to  compare  op- 
poftte  charaders  of  men  taken  in  (hade;»  or,  which 
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Tnay  be  more  convincing,  to  cut  out  of  black  paper, 
or  draw,  imaginary  countenances  widely  diffimilar. 
Or,  again,  when  we  have  acquired  fome  proficiency 
in  obfervation,  to  double  black  paper,  and  cut  two 
countenances ; and,  afterwards,  by  cutting  with  the 
fciflars,  to  make  flight  alterations,  appealing  to  our 
eye,  or  phyflognomonical  feeling,  at  each  alteration ; 
or,  laflly,  only  to  take  various  ihades  of  the  fame 
countenance,  and  compare  them  together.  Such  ex-* 
perlments  would  aftonifh  us,  to  perceive  what  great 
effe6ls  are  produced  by  flight  alterations. 

The  common  method  of  taking  fhades  is  accom- 
panied with  many  inconveniences.  It  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  the  perfon  drawn  fliould  fit  fufliciently  {fill ; the 
defigner  is  obliged  to  change  his  place,  he  mufl:  ap- 
proach fo  near  to  the  perfon  that  motion  is  almoft 
inevitable,  and  the  defigner  is  in  the  mofl:  inconveni- 
ent pofition;  neitherare  the  preparatory  fteps  every 
where  poflible,  nor  Ample  enough.  A feat  purpofely 
contrived  would  be  more  convenient.  The  fliade 
ftiould  be  taken  on  pofl:  paper,  or  rather  on  thin  oil- 
ed paper,  well  dried.  Let  the  head  and  back  be  fup- 
portedby  a chair,  and  the  lhade  fall  on  the  oil  paper 
behind  a clear  flat,  polifhed  glafs.  Let  the  drav/er 
fit  behind  the  glafs,  holding  the  frame  with  his  left 
hand,  and,  having  a fharp  black  lead  pencil,  draw 
with  the  right.  The  glafs,  in  a detached  fliding-frame, 
may  be  raifed  or  lowered,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  perfon.  The  bottom  of  the  glafs  frame,  being 
thin,  will  be  beft  of  iron,  and  fliouid  be  raifed  fo  as 
to  reft  fleadily  upon  the  (boulder.  In  the  center,  up- 
on the  glafs,  fliould  be  a fmall  piece  of  wood  or  iron, 
to  which  fallen  a frnall  round  cuftiion,  fupported  by 
a (hort  pin,  fcarcely  half  an  inch  long,  which  alfo 
may  be  raifed  or  lowered,  and  againfl:  which  the  per- 
Ibn  drawn  may  lean. 
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CHAP.  XLIIL 

Defcription  of  Plate  VI. 

Number  L Mendelsohn. 

T N the  forehead  and  nofe  penetration  and  found 
^ underftanding  are  evident.  The  mouth  is  much 
more  delicate  than  the  mouth  of  2, 

Number  II.  Spalding. 

Clear  ideas,  love  of  elegance,  purity,  accuracy  of 
thought  and  adlion ; does  not  eafily  admit  the  un- 
natural.— The  forehead  not  fufficiently  charadlerif- 
tic,  but  fine  tafte  in  the  nofe. 

Number  III.  Roc  how. 

Has  more  good  fenfe;  prompt,  accurate  percep- 
tion of  truth,  and  delicacy,  than  4:  but  I fufpedl  lefs 
acutenefs. 


Number  IV.  Mendelsohn. 

Whoever  hefitates  concerning  the  character  of 
this  head  never  can  have  obferved  the  forehead. — 
This  arch,  abftradfedly  confidered,  efpecially  in  the 
upper  part,  has  more  capacity  than  Nos.  2 and  3. 
In  the  upper  outline,  alfo,  of  the  under  part,  under- 
ftanding and  exquifite-  penetration  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

Number  V. 

One  of  thofe  mafculine  profiles  which  generally 
pleafe.  Conceal  the  under  chin,  and  an  approach  to 
greatnefs  is  perceptible  ; except  that  greater  varia- 
tion in  the  outline  is  wanting  efpecially  in  the  nofe, 
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and  forehead.  The  choleric  phlegmatic  man  is 
vifible  in  the  whole  ; efpecially  in  the  eyebrows, 
Hofe,  and  bottom  part  of  the  chin;  as  like  wife  are 
integrity,  fidelity,  goodnefs,  and  complaifance. 

Number  VI.  LavAter. 

This  fliade,  though  imperfect:,  may  eafily  be 
known.  It  mull  pafs  without  comment,  or  rather 
the  commentary  is  before  the  world,  is  in  this  book. 
Let  that  fpeak ; I am  filent. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

A Word  to  Travellers^ 

There  appear  to  me  to  be  three  things  Indif- 
penfable  to  travellers,  health,  money,  and  phy^ 
fiognomy.  Therefore  a phyfiognomonical  word  to 
travellers.  I could  wifh,  indeed,  that,  inftead  of  a 
word,  a traveller's  phyfiognomonical  companion  were 
written  j but  this  muft  be  done  by  an  experienced 
traveller.  In  the  mean  time  I fliall  bid  him  fare- 
wel,  with  the  following  fliort  advice: 

What  do  you  feek,  travellers  ? what  is  your  wifh  ? 
What  would  you  fee  more  remarkable,  more  fmgu- 
lar,  more  rare,  more  worthy  to  be  examined,  than 
the  varieties  of  humanity?  This  indeed  is  fafliion- 
able.  You  inquire  after  men  ; you  feck  the  wifeft, 
bcft,  and  greateft  men,  efpecially  the  moft  famous. 
Why  is  your  curiofity  limited  to  feeing  only  ? 
Wo|ild  it  not  be  better  you  fliouid  illuminate  your 
own  minds  by  the  light  of  others,  and  animate  your- 
felvcs  by  their  ardour  ? 
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His  curlofity  is  childifh,  which  is  merely  confined 
to  feeing,  whofe  ambition  defires  only  to  fay,  I have 
beheld  that  man.  He  who  would  difregard  views  fo 
confined  muft  ftudy  fuch-  men  phyfiognomonicaily; 
if  he  would  learn  wifdom,  he  muft  be  able  to  com- 
pare and  judge  of  the  relation  between  their  works, 
their  fame,  arid  their  form.  By  this  only  may  much 
be  learned.  By  this  may  the  ftream  be  compared 
to  the  fountain,  the  quality  of  the  waters  examined, 
their  courfe,  tneir  gentle  murmurs,  or  more  boifter- 
ous  war.  The  inquirer  may  afk,  what  is  the  de- 
gree of  originality  of  thofe  men,  v/hat  is  borrowed, 
what  is  internal,  what  external  ? This  forehead, 
and  thefe  eyebrows,  will  thus  verfify,  thus  tranflate, 
thus  criticife;  therefore,  on  this  eye  depends  the  fate 
of  the  writer,  the  blockhead,  or  the  man  of  genius. 
This  nofe  thus  eftimates  the  mortal  and  the  immor- 
tal, in  human  performances.  As  are  the  features, 
fo  will  be  the  mind. 

Yes,  fcholars  of  nature,  you  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  countenances  of  famous  men.  In  them 
you  will  read,  that  the  wafp  will  dare  to  alight  on  the 
nofe  of  the  hero.  To  me  it  will  be  pleafure  when 
you  have  acquired  this  phyfiognomonical  fenfation ; 
for,  without  this,  you  v/ill  but  travel  in  the  dark; 
you  will  but  be  led  through  a pidfure-gallery  blind- 
fold, only  that  you  might  fay,  I too  have  been  in  that 
gallery. 

Could  I travel  unknown,  I would  alfo  vifit  artifts, 
men  of  learning,  and  philofophers,  men  famous  in 
their  refpeclive  countries;  but  it  fhould  either  be 
my  adieu,  as  the  thing  leaft  important,  or  as  a re- 
creation on  m.y  arrival.  Pardon  me,  men  of  renown, 
I have  been  credulous  in  your  favour,  but  I daily  be- 
come more  circiimfpedf.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  de- 
preciate your  worth.  I know  many,  whofe  prefence 
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does  not  diminifh  but  increafe  fame ; yet  will  I be 
careful,  that  remorfe  üiall  neither  dazzle  nor  cloud 
my  reafon. 

I would  rather  mix  unknown  with  the  multitude, 
vifit  churches,  public  walks,  hofpitals,  orphan-houfes, 
and  affemblies  of  ecclefiaftics  and  men  of  the  law. 
I would  firfl:  confider  the  general  form  of  the  inha- 
bitants, their  height,  proportion,  ftrength,  weaknefs, 
motion,  complexion,  attitude,  gefture,  and  gait.  I 
would  obferve  them  individually,  fee,  compare,  clofe 
my  eyes,  trace  in  imagination  all  1 hadfeen,  open  them 
again,  corre6l  my  memory,  and  clofe  and  open  them 
alternately.  I would  ftudy  for  words,  v/rite,  and  draw 
with  a few  determinate  traits,  the  general  form,  fo 
eafy  to  be  difcovered.  I would  compare  my  draw- 
ings with  the  known  general  form  of  the  people. 
How  eafily  might  a fummary,  an  index  of  the  peo- 
ple be  obtained. 

Having  made  thefe  familiar  to  me,  I would  de- 
fcend  to  the  particular,  v/ould  fearch  for  the  general 
form  of  the  head,  would  afk.  Is  it  moft  confined  to 
the  cylindrical,  the  fpherical,  the  fquare,  the  convex, 
or  the  concave  ? Is  the  countenance  open,  is  it 
v/rithed,  is  it  free,  or  forked  ? I would  next  examine 
the  forehead,  then  the  eyebrows,  the  outline  and 
colour  of  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  elpecially  the  mouth 
when  it  is  open ; and  the  teeth,  with  their  appear- 
ances, to  difcover  the  national  characSferiflic. 

Could  I but  define  the  line  of  the  opening  of  the 
lips,  in  feven  promifeuous  countenances,  I ima^rine 
I fhould  have  found  the  general  phyfiognomonical 
charafter  of  the  nation  or  place,  i almioft  dare  to 
eftablifh  it  as  an  axiom,  that  what  is  common  to  fix 
or  feven  perfons  of  any  place,  taken  promifeuoufly, 
is  more  or  lefs  common  to  the  whole.  Exceptions 
there  may  be,  but  they  will  be  rare^ 
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I next  would  plant  myfelf  in  a public  walk,  or  at 
the  croßing  of  ftreets.  There  I would  wait  patient- 
ly for  the  unknov/n  noble  countenance,  uncorrupt- 
«d  by  fame  and  adulation,  which  certainly,  moft  cer- 
tainly, I fhould  find  ; for  in  all  countries  on  earth, 
wherever  a hundred  common  men  are  aflembled, 
one  not  common  may  be  found  ; and  out  of  a thou- 
fand,  ten ; and  I muft  have,  indeed,  little  eye,  little 
fenfibility  for  noble  humanity,  little  faith  in  Provi- 
dence, which  feeks  its  adorers,  if  I did  not  find  this 
one  in  a hundred,  or  at  leaf!:  in  the  ten  among  a thou- 
fand.  He  that  feeketh  {hall  find.  I waited  not  in 
vain.  He  came,  I found  him,  he  pafTed  by  me. 
And  what  were  the  tokens  by  v/hich  I difcovered 
him,  in  every  town,  every  nation,  under  every  cope 
of  heaven,  and  among  all  people,  kindred,  and  ton- 
gues ? — By  the  general  combination  of  the  counte- 
nance, by  the  upper  outline  of  the  forehead,  the  eye- 
brov/s,  the  bafis  of  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  fo  con- 
formable to  each  other,  fo  parallel  and  horizontal, 
at  the  firft  glance.  By  the  wrinklefs,  comprefTed, 
yet -open  forehead,  the  powerful  eyebrows ; the  eafi- 
ly  difcerned,  eafily  delineated  fpace  between  the  eye- 
brows, which  extends  itfelf  to  the  back  of  the  nofe, 
like  the  great  ftreet  from  the  market-place  to  the 
chief-gate  of  a city.  By  the  fhut  but  freely-breath- 
ing mouth ; the  chin,  neither  haggard  nor  flefhy ; 
the  deep  and  fhining  attra£lion  of  the  eye ; which 
all,  uncautioufly  and  unintentionally,  betrayed  them- 
felves  to  my  refearch:  or,  I difcovered  him  even  in 
his  foreign  and  diftorted  form,  from  which  the  arro- 
gant, felf-fuppofed  handfome,  would  turn  with  con- 
tempt. I fee  through  his  difguife,  as  I fhould  the 
hand  of  a great  mailer  through  the  fmear  of  varnifh. 

I approach  the  favourite  of  heaven.  I queftion 
him  concerning  what  I do,  and  what  I do  not  wifh 
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to  know,  that  I may  hear  the  voice  of  the  foul  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mouth  5 and,  viewing  him  nearer^ 
I fee  all  the  obliquities  of  diftortion  vanifli.  I afk 
him  concerning  his  occupation,  his  family,  his  place 
of  refidence.  I inquire  the  road  thither.  I come 
unexpeiledly  upon  him  into  his  houfe,  into  his 
workfliop  ; he  rifes,  I oblige  him  to  be  feated,  ta 
continue  his  labour.  I fee  his  children,  hi$  wife, 
and  am  delighted.  He  knows  not  what  I want,  nor 
do  I know  myfelf,  yet  am  I pleafed  with  him,  and 
he  with  me.  I purchafe  fomething  or  nothing,  as 
it  happens.  I inquire  particularly  after  his  friends. 
‘^  You  have  but  fev/,  but  thofe  few  are  faithful.^^' 
He  ftancls  alloniflied,  fmiles  or  weep?,  in  the  inno- 
cence and  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  which  he  wifhes  ta 
conceal,  but  which  is  open  as  day.  He  gains  my 
afFedtion  i our  emotions  are  reciprocally  expanded 
and  ftrengthened ; we  feparate  relu&ntly,  and  I 
know  I have  entered  a houfe  which  is  entered  by^ 
the  angels  of  God. 

Oh  ! how  gratefully,  how  highly  is  he  rev/arded 
for  his  labours  who  travels,  interefired  in  behalf  of 
humanity,  and  with  the  eyes  of  a man,  to  colledf,  in  * 
the  fpirit,  the  children  of  God,  who  are  fcattered 
over  the  world  ! This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fu- 
preme  blifs  of  man,  as  it  muft  be  of  angels. 

If  I meet  him  not,  I have  no  refource  but  in  fo-' 
ciety.  Here  I hear  him  moft  who  fpeaks  leaft,, 
mildeft,  and  moft  unafFe61:edly.  Wherever  I meet 
the  fmile  of  felf-fufficiency,  or  the  oblique  look  of 
envy,  I turn  away,  and  feek  him  who  remains  op- 
prelfed  by  the  loud  voice  of  confidence.  I fet  my- 
ielf  rather  befide  the  anfwerer  than  the  man  of  cla- 
morous loquacity;  and  ftill  rather  befide  the  humble 
inquirer  than  the  voluble  folver  of  all  diihculties. 

He  who  haftens  too  faft,  or  lags  behind,  is  no- 
companion of  mine.  I rather  feek  him  who  wal  ic 
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with  a free,  firm,  and  even  ftep;  who  looks  but 
little  about  him;  who  neither  carries  his  head  aloft, 
nor  contemplates  his  legs  and  feet*  If  the  hand  of 
aiHivSiion  be  heavy  on  him,  I fet  myfelf  by  his  fide, 
take  his  hand,  and,  with  a glance,  infufe  convidlion 
to  his  foul,  that  God  is  love. 

I fix  in  my  memory  the  fimple  outlines  of  the 
loud  and  the  violent,  the  laugher  and  the  fmiler,  of 
him  who  gives  the  key,  and  him  who  takes.  1 then 
commit  them  to  paper  ; my  collection  increafes.  I 
compare,  arrange,  judge,  and  amaflonifhed.  I every 
v^bere  find  fimilarity  of  traits,  fimilarity  of  charac- 
ter; the  fame  humanity  every  where,  and  every 
where  the  fame  tokens. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

A Word  to  Princes  and  "Judges* 

For  your  ufe,  moft  important  of  men,  how  will- 
ingly would  I write  a treatife.  Who  fo  much 
as  you  need  a perfe£l  knowledge  of  man,  free  from 
cabal,  or  the  intervention  of  felf-intereft  ! Suffer  me 
to  approach  your  throne,  and  prefent  my  petition. 

In  your  moft  fecret  common-place  book,  keep  an 
index  to  each  clafs  of  chara6ler  among  men,  taken 
from  at  leaft  ten  of  the  moft  accurate  proofs ; not 
at  a diftance,  not  among  foreigners,  but  feek  at  home 
for  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  your  own  fubjefts.  Where- 
€ver  a wife  and  good  prince  governs,  there  are  ex- 
cellent fubjecfs.  Such  a prince  believes  that  he  f 
has  fuch  fubjecfts,  although  at  the  moment  he 
fhould  be  unacquainted  with  them  ; or  at  leaft,  that 
he  kas  fubjeds  capable  of  wdfdom  and  goodnefs. 
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Wherever  one  good  perfou  is  there  certainly  are 
two,  as  certainly  as  where  the  teinale  is,  there  will 
the  male  be. 

Suffer  me,  princes,  confecrated  as  you  are  among 
men,  to  entreat  you,  for  the  honour  of  humanity, 
principally  to  ftudy,  to  feek  for,  and  to  feize  on  ex- 
cellence. Judge  not  too  fuddenly,  nor  by  mere  ap- 
pearances. That  which  a prince  once  approves,  it 
may  afterwards  be  difficult  or  dangerous  to  rejedt. 
Depend  not  on  the  tefrimony  of  others,  which,  to 
princes  efpecially,  is  ever  exaggerated  either  in 
praife  or  blame  ; but  examine  the  countenance, 
which,  though  it  may  diffemlrie  to  a prince,  or  ra- 
ther to  the  dignity  of  a prince,  cannot  deceive  hint 
as  a man.  Having  once  difcovered  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  in  a fubjeä,  honour  fuch  a fubjedf  as  the 
beft  bleffing  which  heaven  can,  in  this  world,  be- 
ftow  upon  its  favourites.  Seek  features  that  are 
ftrong,  but  not  forbidding  ; gentle,  yet  not  effemi- 
nate ; pofitive,  without  turbulence  j natural,  not  ar- 
rogant ; with  open  eyes,  clear  afpedls,  ftrong  nofes 
near  the  forehead,  and  v/itli  fiich  let  your  thrones 
be  furrounded. 

Entruft  your  fecrets  to  proportionate  and  parallel 
drawn  countenances:  to  horizontal,  hrm,  compreff- 
ed  eyebrows  ; channelled,  not  too  rigcroufly  clofed, 
red,  adtive,  but  not  relaxed  or  withered  lips.  Yet 
I will  forbear  to  delineate,  and  again  only  entreat, 
that  the  countenance  may  be  facred  to  you  for  the 
fake  of  goodnefs  and  v/ifdom. 

And  you,  judges,  judge  not  indeed  by  appear- 
ances, but  examine  according  to  appearances.  Juf- 
tice  blindfold  without  phyfiognomy  is  as  unnatural  as 
blindfold  love.  There  are  countenances  which  can- 
not have  committed  a multitude  of  vices.  Study 
the  traits  of  each  vice,  and  the  forms  in  wffiich  vice 
naturally  or  unwillingly  refides.  There  are  capa- 
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bilities  and  incapabilities  in  the  countenance,  things 
which  it  can  will,  others  which  it  cannot.  Each 
paflion,  open  or  concealed,  has  its  peculiar  language. 
The  appearance  of  innocence  is  as  determinate  to 
the  experienced  eye  as  the  appearance  of  health. 

Bring  guilt  and  innocence  face  to  face,  and  ex- 
amine them  ; in  your  prefence,  and  when  they  fup- 
pofe  you  do  not  obferve  them  ; in  the  prefence  and 
in  the  abfence  of  witnefles ; with  juftice  fee,  with 
juftice  hear  and  obey,  the  determined  voice  of  un- 
prejudiced convidfion.  Remark  their  walk  when  they 
enter,  and  when  they  leave  the  judgment-hall.  Let  the 
light  fall  upon  their  countenances,  be  yourfelf  in  the 
fhade.  Phyiiognomy  will  render  the  torture  unnecef- 
fary,  will  deliver  innocence,  will  make  the  moft  ob- 
durate vice  turn  pale,  will  teach  us  how  we  may  a6l 
upon  the  moft  hardened.  Every  thing  human  muftbe 
imperfeeft,  yet  will  it  be  evident  that  the  torture, 
more  difgraceful  to  man  than  the  halter,  the  axe,  and 
the  wheel,  is  infinitely  more  uncertain  and  danger- 
ous than  phyftognomy.  The  pain  of  torture  is 
more  horrible  even  than  the  fucceeding  death,  yet  it 
is  only  to  prove,  to  difeover  truth.  Phyfiognomy 
fliall  not  execute,  and  yet  it  (hall  prove  ; and  by  its 
proof,  vice  alone,  ^nd  not  innocence,  fhall  fuffer. 
O ye  judges  of  men,  be  men,  and  humanity  fhall 
teach  you,  with  more  open  eyes,  to  fee  and  abhor  all 
that  is  human  ! 

* A few  years  nnce  one  philofopher  wrote  to  another,  the 
torture  will  foon  be  abolifhed  in  Aullria.  It  was  afked,  What 
thall  be  its  fubftitute  r The  penetrating  look  of  the  judge,  re- 
plied Sonnenfels.  Phyfiognomy  will,  in  twenty-five  years,^ 
become  a part  of  jurifprudcnce,  in  (lead  of  the  torture,  and 
lectures  will  be  read  in  the  ufiiverfities  on  the  FhjJiognomice 
fore  nee,  initead  of  the  Medici  ?ia  forenJIs* 
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CHAP.  XLVl. 

A Word  to  the  Clergy, 

^OU  alfo,  my  brethren j need  a certain  degree  of 
^ phyfiognomy,  and  perhaps,  princes  excepted, 
no  men  more.  You  ought  to  know  whom  you 
have  before  you,  that  you  may  difcern  fpirits,  and 
portion  out  the  word  of  truth  to  each,  according  to 
his  need  and  capacity.  To  whom  can  a knowledge 
of  the  degree  of  a£lual  and  poflible  virtue,  in  all 
who  appear  before  you,  be  more  advantageous  than 
to  you  ? 

To  me  phyfiognomy  is  more  indifpenfable  than 
the  liturgy.  It  is  to  me  alike  profitably  for  doc- 
trine, exhortation,  comfort,  correfllon,  exarhination ; 
with  the  healthy,  with  the  fick,  the  dying,  the  male- 
fa6lor ; injudicial  examinations,  and  the  education 
of  youth.  Without  it,  I Ihoiild  be  as  the  blind 
leading  the  blind. 

A fingle  countenance  might  rob  me  of  ardour  or 
infpire  me  with  enthufiafm.  Whenever  I preach, 
I generally  feek  the  moft  noble  countenance,  on 
which  I endeavour  to  aft,  and  the  weakeft  when 
teaching  children.  It  is  generally  our  own  fault  if 
our  hearers  are  inattentive ; if  they  do  not  theiii- 
felves  give  the  key,  in  which  it  is  neceflary  they 
fhould  be  addrefied. 

Every  teacher  poflefled  of  phyliognomonical  fen- 
fation  will  eafily  difcern  and  . arrange  the  principal 
clafles  among  his  hearers,  and  what  each  elafs  can 
and  cannot  receive.  Let  fix  or  feven  clafles,  of  va- 
rious capacities,  be  felefted ; let  a chief,  reprefen- 
tative,  a ch a r after i flic  countenance,  of  each  clafs 
be  chofen : Let  thefe  countenances  be  fixed  in  the 
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memory,  and  let  the  preacher  accommodate  himfelf 
to  each ; fpeaking  thus  to  one,  and  thus  to  another, 
and  in  fuch  a manner  to  a third. 

There  cannot  be  a more  natural,  efFeftive,  or  de- 
finite incitement  to  eloquence  than  fuppofing  fome 
chara£leriftic  countenance  prefent,  of  the  capacity 
of  which  almoft  mathematical  certainty  may  be  ob- 
tained. Having  fix  or  feven,  I have  nearly  my 
whole  audience  before  me.  I do  not  then  fpeak  to 
the  winds.  God  teaches  us  by  phyfiognomy  to  a£l 
upon  the  befl:  of  men  according  to  the  beft  of  means. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 


Thyftognomonical  Elucidations  of  Countenances^ 
REGULAR  well  formed  countenance  is  where 


all  the  parts  are  remarkable  for  their  fymme- 
try.  The  principal  features,  as  the  eyes,  nofe,  and 
mouth,  neither  fmall  nor  bloated  ; yet  diftindl  and 
well-defined.  In  which  the  pofition  of  the  parts, 
taken  together,  and  viewed  at  a diftance,  appears 
nearly  horizontal  and  parallel. 

A beautiful  countenance  is  that  in  which,  befides 
the  proportion  and  pofition  of  the  parts, harmony,  uni- 
formity, and  mind,  are  vifible  ; in  which  nothing  is 
fuperfluous,  nothing  deficient,  nothing  difproportion- 
atc,  nothing  fuperadded,  but  all  is  conformity  and 
concord. 

Apleafant  countenance  not  necelTarily  require 
perfect:  fymmetry  and  harmony,  yet  nothing  muft 
be  wanting,  nothing  burthenfome.  Its  pleafantry 
will  principally  exift  in  the  eye  and  lips,  which 
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mufl:  have  nothing  commanding,  arrogant,  contemp- 
tuous, but  muft  generally  fpeak  complacency,  afFa- 
bility,  and  benevolence. 

A gracious  countenance  arifes  out  of  the  pleafant, 
when,  far  from  any  thing  affuming,  to  the  mildeft 
benevolence  are  added  affability  and  purity. 

A charming  countenance  muft  not  amply  confift: 
either  of  the  beautiful,  the  pleafant,  or  the  gracious; 
but  when  to  thefe  is  added  a rapid  propriety  of  mo- 
tion, which  renders  it  charming. 

An  mftnuating  countenance  leaves  no  power  to  ac- 
tive or  paffive  fufpicion.  It  has  fomething  more  than 
the  pleafant,  by  infuliiig  that  into  die  heart,  which 
the  pleafant  only  manifefts. 

Other  fpecies  of  thefe  delightful  countenances 
are,  the  attracting,  the  winning,  the  irrefiftible. 

Very  diftinCl  from  all  thefe  are  the  amufmg 
diver tingly  loquacious,  the  merely  mild,  and  alfo 
the  tender  and  delicate. 

Superior,  and  more  lovely  ftill,  Is  the  purely  in- 
nocent, where  no  diftorted,  oblique  mufcle,  whe- 
ther in  motion,  or  at  reft,  is  ever  feen. 

This  Is  ftii!  more  exalted,  when  it  is  full  offouly 
of  natural  fympathy,  and  power  to  excite  fympathy.^ 

When  in.  a pure  countenance  good  power  is  ac- 
companied by  a fpirit  of  order,  I may  call  it  an  attic 
countenance. 

Spiritually  beautiful  may  be  faid  of  a counte- 
nance where  nothing  thoughtlefs,  inconfiderate,rudey 
or  fevere,  is  to  be  expeCled ; and  the  afpeft  of  which 
immediately  and  mildly  incites  emotion  in  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  the  mind. 

Noble  is  when  we  have  not  the  leaft  indifcretion 
to  fear,  and  when  the  countenance  is  exalted  above 
ns,  without  a poilibility  of  envy,  while  it  is  iefs 
fenfible  of  its  own  fuperiority  than  of  the  pleafure 
we  receive  in  its  prefence. 
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A great  countenance  will  have  few  fmall  fecondaiy 
traits ; will  be  in  grand  divifions,  without  wrinkles ; 
muft  exalt,  muft  afFeit  us,  in  fleep,  in  plaifter  of 
Paris,  in  every  kind  of  caricature ; as,  for  example, 
that  of  Philip  de  Comines. 

A fublime  countenance  can  neither  be  painted  nor 
defcribed ; that  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others  can  only  be  felt.  It  muft  not  only  move,  it 
muft  exalt  the  fpe6Lator.  We  muft  at  once  feel 
Gurfelves  greater  and  lefs  in  its  prefence  than  in  the 
prefence  of  all  others.  Whoever  is  confcious  of  its 
excellence,  and  can  defpife  or  offend  it,  may,  as  hath 
.been  before  faid,  blafpheme  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft* 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Phyßognomonical  Anecdotes 

1 

T REQUIRE  nothing  of  thee,  faid  a father  to  his 
^ innocent  fon,  when  bidding  him  farewel,  but 
that  you  w^ill  bring  me  back  your  prefent  counte- 
nance. 

2 

A noble,  amiable,  and  innocent  young  lady,  who 
had  been  educated  principally  in  the  country,  faw 
her  face  in  the  glafs  as  ftie  paffed  it  with  a candle 
in  her  hand,  retiring  from  evening  prayers,  and 
having  juft  laid  down  her  Bible.  Her  eyes  were 
caft  to  the  ground,  with  inexpreftible  modefty,  at 
the  fightcf  her  own  image.  She  pafled  the  winter 
in  town,  furrounded  by  adorers,  hurried  away  by 
diffipation,  and  plunged  in  trifling  amufejnents.  Sh» 
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forgot  her  Bible  and  her  devotion.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring  (he  returned  to  her  country  feat,  her 
chamber^  and  the  table  on  which  the  Bible  lay.  A- 
gain  fhe  had  the  candle  in  her  hand,  and  again  faw 
herfelf  in  the  glafs.  She  turned  pale,  put  down  the 
candle,  retreated  to  a fofa,  and  fell  on  her  knees : 

God ! I no  longer  know  my  own  face.  How  am  I 
degraded  ! My  follies  and  vanities  are  all  written  in 
my  countenance.  Wherefore  have  they  been  neg- 
lefted.  Illegible,  to  this  inftant?  O come  and  expel, 
come  and  utterly  efface  them,  mild  tranquillity,^ 
fweet  devotion,^  and  ye  gentle  cares  of  benevolent 
loveP^ 

. 3 . . 

I will  forfeit  my  life,  (laid  Titus  of  the  prieft 
Tacitus)  if  this  man  be  not  an  arch  knave.  I have 
three  times  obferved  him  figh  and  weep  without 
caufe  ; and  ten  times  turn  afide  to  conceal  a laugh 
he  could  not  reftrain,  when  vice  or  misfortune  were 
mentioned*”^ 

4 

A ftranger  faid  to  a phyfiognomift,  How  many 
dollars  is  my  face  worth  It  is  hard  to  deter- 

mine,” replied  the  latter.  It  is  worth  fifteen  hun- 
dred, (continued  the  queftioner)  for  fo  many  has  a 
perfon  lent  me  upon  it,  to  whom  I was  a total 
ftranger.” 

5 

A poor  man  afked  alms.  How  much  do  you 
want  ?”  faid  the  perfon  of  whom  he  afked,  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  peculiar  honefty  of  his  countenance. 

How  (hall  I dare  to  fix  a fum?”  anfwered  the 
needy  perfon.  Give  me  what  you  pleafe,  Sir,  1 
fhall  be  contented  and  thankful.” — Not  fo,”re- 
plied  the  phyfiognomift,  as  God  lives  1 will  give 
1 YOU  what  you  want,  be  it  little  or  much.”. — ^^Then, 

Sir 
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Sir,  be  pleafeä  to  give  me  eight  fliilllngs/’ — Here 
the^  are ; had  you  afked  a hundred  guineas  you 
fhould  have  had  them.’^ 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

Mtjcellaneous  ExtraSis  from  Ka:mpf^ 
Temperaments^  with  Remarks. 

I. 

'\kj  ILL  not  phyfiognomy  be  to  man  what  the 
looking- glafs  is  to  an  ugly  woman  !” 

Let  me  alfo  add  to  the  handfome  woman.  The 
wife  looks  in  the  glafs,  and  wafhes  away  fpots ; the 
fool  looks,  turns  back,  and  remains  as  he  was* 


2* 

Each  temperament,  each  charafter,  has  its  good 
and  bad.  The  one  has  inclinaiions  of  which  the 
other  is  incapable.  The  one  has  more  than  the 
other.  The  ingot  is  of  more  worth  than  the  gui- 
neas individually,  into  which  it  is  coined  ; yet  the 
latter  are  moft  ufeful.  The  tulip  delights  by  its 
beauty,  the  carnation  by  its  fmell.  The  unfeemly 
wormwood  difpleafes  both  tafte  and  fmell,  yet,  in 
medical  virtue,  is  fuperior  to  both.  There  it  is 
that  each  contributes  to  the  perfedlion  of  the  whole.” 

The  carnation  fhould  not  wd/h  to  be  a tulip,  the 
finger  an  eye,  nor  the  weak  defire  to  a£t  within  the 
circle  of  the  ftrong.  Each  has  its  peculiar  circle,, 
as  it  has  its  peculiar  form.  To  wifh  to  depart  from 
this  circle  is  like  wiihing  to  be  tranfported  into  an- 
other body.. 

Withii) 
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Within  the  courfe  of  a year,  we  are  afTured^ 
that  the  aftivity  of  nature  changes  the  body,  yet  we 
are  fenfible  of  no  change  of  mind,  although  our  body 
has  been  fubjedted  to  the  greateft  changes,  in  con- 
fequence  of  meat,  drink,  air,  and  other  accidents ; 
the  difference  of  air  and  manner  of  life  does  not 
change  the  temperament,” 

The  foundation  of  charadler  lies  deeper,  and  is,  in 
a certain  degree,  independent  of  all  accidents.  It  is 
probably  the  fpritual  and  immortal  texture,  into 
which  all  that  is  vifible,  corruptible,  and  tranfitory, 
is  interwoven. 

4- 

. “ A block  of  wood  may  be  carved  by  the  ffatu*- 
ary  into  v/hat  form  he  fhall  pleafe ; he  may  make  it 
an  JE{op  or  an  Antinous,  but  he  will  never  change 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  wood.” 

To  know  and  diffinguifh  the  materials  and  form 
of  men,  fo  far  as  knowledge  contributes <o  their  pro- 
per application,  is  the  higheft  and  moft  efFecäual 
wifdom  of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 

5- 

In  the  eyes  of  certain  perfons  there  Is  fome- 
thing  fublime,  which  beams  and  exadls  reverence» 
This  fublimity  is  the  concealed  power  of  raifmg 
themfelves  above  others,  which  is  not  the  wretched 
efFedi:  of  conffraint,  but  primitive  elTence.  Each 
finds  himfelf  obliged  to  fubrnit  to  this  fccret  power^ 
without  knowing  why,  as  foon  as  he  perceives  that 
look,  implanted  by  nature  to  infpire  reverence,  fhin- 
ing  in  the  eyes.  Thofe  who  poflefs  this  natural,, 
fovereign  effence,  rule  as  lords,  or  lions,  among  men 
by  native  privilege,  y/ita  heart  and  tongue  ccaiquer- 
ing  all. 

* There 
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There  are  only  four  principle  afpefts,  all  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  the  ardent,  the  dull,  the  fixed, 
and  the  fluctuating.” 

The  proof  of  all  general  propofitions  is  their  ap- 
plication. Let  phyfiognomonical  axioms  be  applied 
to  known  individuals,  friends,  orenemies,  and  their 
truth  or  falfehood,  precifion  or  inaccuracy,  will  eafi- 
ly  be  determined.  Let  us  make  the  experiment 
with  the  above,  and  we  fhall  certainly  find  there  are 
numerous  afpects  which  are  not  included  within 
thefe  four : fuch  as  the  luminous  afpeCt,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  ardent,  and  neither  fixed  like  the  me- 
lancholic, nor  fluctuating  like  the  fanguine. 

There  is  the  look  or  afpeCt,  which  is  at  once  ra- 
pid and  fixed,  and,  as  I may  fay,  penetrates  and  at- 
taches at  the  fame  moment.  There  is  the  tranquil- 
ly aCtive  look,  neither  choleric  nor  phlegmatic.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  arrange  them  into  the 
giving,  the  receiving,  and  the  giving  and  receiving 
combined;  or  into  intend ve  and  extenfive;  or  into 
the  attraCfing,  repelling,  and  unparticipating;  into 
the  contiaCled,  the  relaxed,  the  ftrained,  the  attain- 
ing, the  unattaining,  the  tranquil,  the  fteady,  the 
flow,  the  open,  the  clofe,  the  cold,  the  amorous,  the 
complying,  the  firm,  the  courageous,  the  faithful, 
&c. 


C H A P.  L. 

Upon  Portrait  Paintings 

T>0RTR AIT  painting,  is  the  moft  natural,  man- 
^ ly,  ufeful,  noble,  and,  however  apparently  eafy, 
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the  mofl:  difficult  of  arts.  Love  firfl:  difcovered 
this  heavenly  art.  Without  love,  what  could  it 
perform  ? 

Since  a great  part  of  this  prefent  work,  and  the 
fcience  on  which  it  treats  depend  on  this  art,  it  is 
proper  that  fomething  ftiould  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft.. 
Something;  for  how  new,  how  important,  and 
great  a work  might  be  v/ritten  on  this  art ! For  the 
honour  of  man,  and  of  the  art,  I hope  fuch  a worJc 
will  be  written.  I do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  a painter,  however  great  in  his  profeffion, 
but  of  the  underftanding  friend  of  phyfiognomy,  the 
man  of  tafte,  the  daily  confidential  obferver  of  the 
great  Portrait  painter. 

Sultzer,  that  philofopher  of  tafte  and  difcernment, 
has  an  excellent  article,  in  his  di6lionary3  on  this 
fiibjeft,  under  the  word  Portrait.  But  what  can 
be  faid  in  a work  fo  confined,  on  a fubjeft  fo  exten- 
five  ? Again,  whoever  will  employ  his  thoughts  on 
this  art,  will  find  that  it  is  fufficient  to  exerclfe  all 
the  fearching,  all  the  a6live  powers  of  man  ; that  it 
never  can  be  entirely  learned,  nor  ever  can  arrive  at 
ideal  perfeöion. 

I fliall  now  attempt  to  recapitulate  fome  of  the 
avoidable  and  unavoidable  difficulties  attendant  on 
this  art ; the  knowledge  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
as  necefiary  to  the  painter  as  to  the  phyfiognomift. 

Let  us  firft  inquire,  What  is  portrait  painting  ? It 
is  the  communication,  the  prefervation  of  the  image 
of  fome  individual ; the  art  of  fuddenly  depicting  all 
that  can  be  depicted  of  that  half  of  man,  which  is 
rendered  apparent,  and  which  never  can  be  convey- 
ed in  words.  If  what  Gothe  has  fomewhere  faid,  be 
true,  and  in  my  opinion  nothing  can  be  more  true^ 
that  the  beft  text  for  a commentary  on  man  is  his 
prefence,  his  countenance,  his  form.  How  impor- 
tant then  is  the  art  of  portrait  painting ! 
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T o this  obfervation  of  Göthens,  I will  add  a^affage 
on  the  fubject  from  Suiczer’s  excellent  didlionary : 

Since  no  objedl  of  knowledge  whatever  can  be 
more  important  to  us  than  a thinking  and  feeling 
foul,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  man^  conlider  ac- 
cording to  his  form,  even  though  we  fhould  negle£t 
what  is  wonderful  in  him,  is  the  moft  important  of 
vifible  objedls.’^ 

The  portrait  painter  fhould  know,  feel,  and  he 
penetrated  with  this  ^ penetrated  v/ith  reverence 
for  the  greateft  work  of  the  greatefl  mafter.  Were 
fuch  the  fubject  of  his  meditation,  not  from  con- 
ftraint,  but  native  fenfation  •,  were  it  as  natural  to 
him  as  the  love  of  life,  how  important,  how  facred 
to  him,  would  his  art  become!  Sacred  to  him 
fliould  be  the  living  countenance  as  the  text  of  ho- 
ly fcripture  to  the  tranflator.  As  careful  fhould  the 
one  be  not  to  falfify  the  work,  as  fhould  be  the 
other  not  to  falfify  the  word  of  God. 

How  great  is  the  contempt  which  an  excellent 
tranflator  of  an  excellent  work  defer ves,  whofe  mind 
is  wholly  inferior  to  the  mind  of  his  original.  And  is 
it  not  the  fame  with  the  portrait  painter  ? I'he  coun- 
tenance is  the  theatre  on  v/hich  the  foul  exhibits  it- 
felf:  here  mufl:  its  emanations  be  ftudied  and  caught. 
Whoever  cannot  feize  thefe  emanations,  cannot  paint, 
and  whoever  cannot  paint  thefe,  is  no  portrait  painter. 

Each  perfedl  portrait  is  an  important  painting, 
fince  it  difplays  the  human  mind  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  perfonal  charadfer.  In  fuch  we  contemplate 
a being  where  underftanding,  inclinations,  fenfa- 
tions,  paflions,  good  and  bad  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  are  mingled  in  a manner  peculiar  to  itfelf. 
We  here  frequently  fee  them  better  than  in  nature 
herfelf,  fince  in  nature  nothing  is  fixed,  all  is  fwift, 
Jill  is  tranfient.  In  nature  alfo  we  feldoin  behold 
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the  features  under  that  propitious  afpedl  in  which 
they  will  be  tranfmitted  by  the  able  painter. 

Could  we  indeed  feize  the  fleeting  tranfitions 
of  nature,  or  had  ihe  her  moments  of  {lability,  it 
would  then  be  much  more  advantageous  to  contem- 
plate nature  than  her  likenefs ; but  this  being  im- 
poflible,  and  fince  likewife  few  people  will  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  obferved,  fufnciently  to  deferve  the 
name  of  obfervation,  it  is  to  me  indifputable,  that  a 
a better  knowledge  of  man  may  be  obtained  from 
portraits  than  from  nature,  (he  being  thus  uncer- 
tain, thus  fugitive. 

Hence  the  rank  of  the  portrait  painter  may  eafi- 
ly  be  determined;  he  (lands  next  to  the  hiltorical 
painter.  Nay  hiftory  painting  itfelf  derives  a part 
of  its  value  from  its  portraits ; for  expreilion,  one 
of  the  important  requifites  in  hidorical  painting, 
will  be  the  more  eftimable,  natural,  and  ftrong, 
the  more  of  adlual  phyfiognomy  is  expreffed  in  the 
countenances,  and  copied  after  nature.  A collec- 
tion of  excellent  portraits  is  highly  advantageous  to 
the  hiftorical  painter  for  the  (ludy  of  expreffion. 

Where  fhall  we  find  the  hiltorical  painter,  v/ho 
can  reprefent  real  beings  with  all  the  decorations  of 
fidlion  ? Do  we  not  fee  them  all  copying  copies  ? 
True  it  is,  they  frequently  copy  from  imagination; 
but  this  imagination  is  only  llored  with  the  falhion- 
able  figures  of  their  own  or  former  times. 

This  premifed,  let  us  now  enumerate  fome  of 
the  furmountable  difficulties  of  portrait  painting, 
I am  confeious  the  freedom  with  which  1 fhall  fpeak 
my  thoughts  will  offend,  yet  to  give  offence  is  far 
from  my  intention.  I wilh  to  aid,  to  teach  that  art, 
which  is  the  imitation  of  the  w’orks  of  God;  I wifh 
improvement.  And  how  is  improvement  poffibla 
^ without  a frank  and  undifguifed  difeovery  of  defects  ? 
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In  all  the  works  of  portrait  painters  which  I 
have  feen,  I have  remarked  the  want  of  a more 
philofophical,  that  is  to  fay,  a more  juft,  intelligible, 
and  univerfal  knowledge  of  men.  The  infefl:  pain- 
ter, who  has  no  accurate  knowledge  of  infers,  the 
form,  the  general,  the  particular  which  is  appropri- 
ated to  each  infe6l,  however  good  a copyift  he  may 
be,  will  certainly  be  a bad  painter  of  infedls.  The 
portrait  painter,  however  excellent  a copyift,  (a 
thing  much  lefs  general  than  is  imagined  by  con- 
noifteurs)  will  paint  portraits  ill,  if  he  have  not  the 
moft  accurate  knowledge  of  the  form,  proportion, 
connexion,  and  dependance  of  the  great  and  minute 
parts  of  the  human  body,  as  far  as  they  have  a re- 
markable influence  on  the  fuperficies ; if  he  has  not 
moft  accurately  inveftigated  each  individual  mem- 
ber and  feature.  For  my  own  part,  be  my  know- 
ledge what  it  may,  it  is  far  from  accurate  in  what 
relates  to  the  minute  fpecific  traits  of  each  fenfation, 
each  member,  each  feature  ^ yet  I daily  remark  that 
this  acute,  this  indifpenfable  knowledge  is  at  prefent 
every  where  uncultivated,  unknown,  and  difficult  to 
convey  to  the  moft  intelligent  painters. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  confidering  a 
number  of  men  promifcuoufly  taken,  feature  by  fea- 
ture, will  find  that  each  ear,  each  mouth,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  infinite  diverfity,  have  yet  their  fmall 
curves,  corners,  charafters,  which  are  common  to 
all,  and  which  are  found  ftronger  or  weaker,  more 
or  lefs  marking,  in  all  men  who  are  not  monfters 
born,  at  leaft  in  thefe  parts. 

Of  what  advantage  is  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  proportions  of  the  body  and  countenance? 
(Yet  even  that  part  of  knowledge  is,  by  far,  not 
fufficiently  ftudied,  not  fufficiently  accurate.  Some 
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future  phyfiognomonical  painter  will  juftify  this  afler- 
tion,  till  when  be  it  confidered  as  nothing  more 
than  cavil.)  Of  what  advantage,  I fay,  is  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  proportions,  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  finer  traits,  which  are  equally 
true,  general,  determinate,  and  no  lefs  fignificant,  is 
wanting  ? And  this  want  is  fo  great,  that  I appeal 
to  thofe  who  are  beft  informed,  whether  many  of  the 
ableft  painters,  who  have  painted  numerous  portraits, 
have  any  tolerably  accurate  or  general  theory  of  the 
mouth  only.  I do  not  mean  the  anatomical  mouth, 
but  the  mouth  of  the  painter,  which  he  ought  to  fee 
and  may  fee,  without  any  anatomical  knowledge, 

I have  examined  volume  after  volume  of  engrav- 
ings of  portraits,  after  the  greateft  mafters,  and  am 
therefore  entitled  to  fpeak.  But  let  us  confine  ob- 
fervations  to  the  mouth.  Having  previouflyftudied 
infants,  boys,  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  maidens, 
wives,  matrons,  with  refpedl  to  the  general  proper- 
ties of  the  mouth  ; and,  having  difcovered  thefe,  let 
us  compare,  and  we  fhall  find  that  almoft  all  painters 
have  failed  in  the  general  theory  of  the  mouth ; that 
it  feldom  happens,  and  feems  only  to  happen  by  ac- 
cident, that  any  mafter  has  underftood  thefe  general 
properties.  Yet  how  indefcribably  much  depends 
on  them  ! What  is  the  particular,  v/hat  the  chara61:er- 
iftic,  but  fhades  of  the  general  ! As  it  is  with  the 
mouth,  fo  it  is  with  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  nofe,  and 
each  part  of  the  countenance. 

The  fame  proportion  exifts  between  the  great 
features  of  the  face;  and  as  there  is  this  general 
proportion  in  all  countenances,  however  various,  fo  is 
there  a fimilar  proportion  between  the  fmall  traits  of 
thefe  parts.  Infinitely  varied  are  the  great  features, 
in  their  general  combination  and  proportion.  As 
infinitely  varied  are  the  fhades  of  the  fmall  traifes  hi 
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thefe  features,  however  great  their  general  refem- 
blance.  Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
proportion  of  the  principal  features,  as  for  example, 
of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  to  each  other,  it  muft  ever 
be  mere  accident,  and  accident  that  indeed  rarely 
happens,  when  fuch  proportion  exifts  in  the  works 
of  the  painter.  Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  particular  conftituent  parts,  and  traits  of  each 
principal  feature,  I once  again  repeat,  it  muft  be 
accident,  miraculous  accident,  ihould  any  one  of 
tliem  be  juftly  delineated. 

This  remark  may  induce  the  refledfing  artift  to 
iludy  nature  intimately  by  principle,  and  to  fhew 
him,  if  he  be  in  fearch  of  permanent  fame,  that,  though 
he  ought  to  behold  and  ftudy  the  works  of  the 
greateft  mafters  with  efteem  and  reverence,  he  yet 
ought  to  examine  and  judge  for  himfelf.  Let  him 
not  make  the  virtue  modefty  his  plea,  for  under  this 
does  ornniprefent  mediocrity  flicker  itfelf.  Modefty, 
indeed,  is  not  fo  properly  virtue  as  the  garb  and  or- 
nament of  virtue,  and  of  exifting  pofitive  power. 
Let  him,  I fay,  examine  for  l>imfelf,  and  ftudy  na- 
ture in  whole  and  in  part,  as  if  no  man  ever  had 
obferved,  or  ever  fliould  obferve,  but  himfelf.  De- 
prived of  this,  young  artift,  thy  glory,  will  but  re- 
iemble  a meteor's  blaze;  it  will  only  be  founded  on 
the  ignorance  of  thy  contemporaries. 

By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  beft  portrait  pain- 
ters, when  moft  fuccefsful,  like  the  majority  of 
phyiiognomifts,  content  themfelves  with  exprefting 
the  chara6ter  of  the  paflions  in  the  moveable,  the 
mufcular  features  of  the  face.  They  do  not  un- 
derftand,  they  laugh  at,  rules  which  preferibe  the 
grand  outline  of  the  countenance  as  indifpenfable  to 
portrait  painting,  independent  of  the  effefls  produc- 
ed by  the  adtion  of  the  mufcles. 

Till 
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Till  inftitutions  fhall  be  formed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  portrait  painting,  perhaps  till  a phyfiogno- 
monical  fociety  or  academy  (hall  produce  phyiiog- 
nomonical  portrait  painters,  we  fliall  at  beft  but 
creep  in  the  regions  of  phyfiognomy,  where  we 
might  otherwife  foar.  One  of  the  greateft  obfla- 
cles  to  phyfiognomy  is  the  actual,  incredible  im- 
perfedtion  of  this  art.  There  is  generally  a defedl 
of  eye,  or  hand  of  the  painter,  or  the  objedl  is  de- 
fedtive  which  is  to  be  delineated,  or,  perhaps,  all 
three.  The  artift  cannot  difcover  what  /x,  or  can- 
not draw  it  when  he  difcovers  it.  The  objedl  con- 
tinually alters  its  pofition,  which  ought  to  be  fo  ex- 
a6t,  fo  continually  the  fame ; or  fhould  it  not,  and 
fhould  the  painter  be  endowed  with  an  all-obferving 
eye,  an  all-imitative  hand,  ftill  there  is  the  laft  in- 
fuperable  difficulty,  that  of  the  pofition  of  the  body, 
which  can  but  be  momentary,  which  is  conftrained, 
falfe,  and  unnatural,  when  more  than  momentary. 

What  I have  faid  is  trifling,  indeed,  to  what 
might  be  faid.  According  to  the  knowledge  I have 
of  it,  this  is  yet  uncultivated  ground.  How  little 
has  Sultzer  himfelf  faid  on  the  fubjeä  ! But  what 
could  he  fay  in  a diftionary  ? A work  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  this^  is  necefFary  to  examine  and  decide  on 
the  works  of  the  beft  portrait  painters,  and  to  infert 
all  the  cautions  and  rules  necefiary  for  the  young 
artift,  in  confequence  of  the  infinite  variety,  yet  in- 
credible uniformity,  of  the  human  countenance. 

The  artift  v/ho  wifhes  to  paint  portaits  perfe6tly 
muft  fo  paint,  that  each  fpeftator  may,  with  truth 
exclaim,  “This  is  indeed  to  paint!  this  is  true, 
living  lilcenefsj  perfeift  nature;  it  is  not  painting  I 
Outline,  form,  proportion,  pofition,  attitude,  com- 
plexion, flight  and  (hade,  freedom,  eafe,  nature  ! Na- 
ture 
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ture  in  every  charafteriftlc  difpofition  ! Nature  in 
the  complexion,  in  each  trait,  in  her  moft  beauteous 
happieft  moments,  her  moft  feledt,  moft  propitious 
ftate  of  mind;  near  at  a diftance,  on  every  fide 
Truth  and  Nature  ? Evident  to  all  men,  all  ages, 
the  ignorant  and  the  connoifleur;  moft  confpicuous 
to  him  who  has  moft  knowledge;  no  fufpicionof  art; 
a countenance  in  a mirror,  to  which  we  would  fpeak, 
that  fpeaks  to  us ; that  contemplates  more  than  it  is 
contemplated ; we  rufh  to  it,  we  embrace  it,  we  are 
enchanted !” 

Emulate  fuch  excellence,  young  artifts,  and  the 
leaft  of  your  attainments  in  this  age  will  be  riches 
and  honour,  and  fame  in  futurity.  With  tears  you 
will  receive  the  thanks  of  father,  friend,  and  huf- 
band,  and  your  work  will  honour  that  Being,  whofe 
creations  it  is  the  nobleft  gift  of  man  to  imitate, 
only  in  their  fuperficies,  and  during  a fingle  inftant 
of  their  exiftence. 


CHAP.  LI. 

Defcription  of  Plate  VIL 

Number  i.  The  late  King  of  Prussia. 

HOW  much  yet  how  little  is  there  of  the  royal 
countenance  in  this  copy ! The  covered  fore- 
head, may  be  fufpeefted  from  this  nofe,  this  fovereign 
feature.  The  forked  defeending  wrinkles  of  the 
nofe  are  expreflive  of  killing  contempt.  The  great 
eyes,  Vv'ith  a nofe  fo  bony,  denotes  a firmnefs  and 
fire  not  eafily  to  be  withftood.  Wit  and  fatirical 
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fancy  are  apparent  in  the  mouth  though  defedively 
drawn.  There  is,  fomething  minute  feen  in  the 
chin  which  cannot  well  be  in  nature. 

Number  2.  The  Empress  of  Russia. 

Except  the  fmallnefs  of  the  noftril,  and  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  eyebrow  from  the  outline  of  the  fore- 
head, no  one  can  miftake  the  princely,  the  fuperior, 
the  mafeuline  firmnefs  of  this,  neverthelefs  feminine, 
but  fortunate  and  kind  countenance. 

Number  3.  Voltaire. 

Precifion  is  wanting  to  the  outline  of  the  eye, 
power  to  the  eyebrows,  the  fting,  the  fcourge  of 
fatire  to  the  forehead.  The  under  part  of  the  pro- 
file, on  the  contrary,  fpeaks  a flow  of  wit,  acute, 
exuberant,  exalted,  ironical,  never  deficient  in  reply. 

Number  4,  Malherbe. 

Here  isahigh,  comprehenfive,  powerful,  firm,  re- 
tentive, French  forehead,  that  appears  to  want  the 
open,  free,  noble  elTence  of  the  formet  \ has  fome- 
thing rude  and  productive ; is  more  choleric  \ and 
its  firmnefs  appears  to  border  on  harfhaefs. 

p Number'^  Voisin. 

The  delicate  conftruCtion  of  the  forehead,  the  af- 
peCt  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  beauty  of  the  nofe,, 
in  particular,  the  fomewhat  rafh,  fatirical  mouth, 
the  pleafu  re-loving  chin,  all  fhew  the  Frenchman  of 
a fuperior  clafs.— The  excellent  companion,  the 
fanciful  wit,  the  fupple  courtier,  are  every  where 
apparent. 

Number  6.  Lavater. 

A bad  likenefs  of  the  author  of  thefe  fragments, 
yet  not  to  be  abfolutely  miftaken.  The  whole  af- 
N peCl,- 
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pedt,  efpecially  the  mouth,  fpeaks  inöfFenfive  tran- 
quillity, and  benevolence  bordering  on  weaknefs  ; — 
More  underftanding  and  lefs  fenfibility  in  the  nofe 
than  the  author  fuppofes  himfelf  to  pofTefs- — Some 
talent  for  obfervation  in  the  eye  and  eyebrows. 


CHAP.  LII. 

Mifcellaneous  Rotations. 

I. 

«OAMPANELLA  has  not  only  made  very  ac- 
^ curate  obfervations  on  human  faces,  but  was 
very  expert  in  mimicking  fuch  as  were  any  way  re- 
markable, Whenever  he  thought  proper  to  pene- 
trate into  the  inclinations  of  thofe  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  compofed  his  face,  his  geftures,  and  his 
whole  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could  into  the  exa6l  fi- 
militude  of  the  perfon  he  intended  to  examine,  and 
then  carefully  obferved  what  turn  of  mind  he  feem- 
cd  to  acquire  by  his  change.  So  that,  f^iys  my  au- 
thor, he  v/as  able  to  enter  into  the  difpbfition  and 
thoughts  of  people,  as  eftedfually  as  if  he  hi^d  been 
changed  into  the  very  m?n.  .1  have  often  obferved 
that,  on  mimicking  the  geftures  and  looks  of  angry, 
or  placid,  or  frightened,  or  daring,  men,  I have  in- 
voluntarily found  my  mind  turned  into  that  pallion, 
whofe  appearance  I endeavoured  to  imitate.  Nay, 
I am  convinced,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one 
^rove  to  feparate  the  paflion  from  its  correfpondent 
geftures.  Our  minds  and  budies  are  fo  clofely  and 
intimately  conneft^d,  that  on  J is  incapable  of  pain  or 
pleafure  without  the  other#  Campanella,  of  whom 
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we  have  been  fpeaking, could  fo  abftrafl  bis  attention 
from  any  fufFerings  of  his  body,  that  he  was  able  to 
endure  the  rack  itfelf  without  much  pain ; and,  in 
lefler  pains,  every  body  muft  have  obferved,  that^ 
when  we  can  employ  our  attention  on  any  thing  elfe, 
the  pain  has  been  for  a time  fufpended.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  by  any  means  the  body  is  indifpofed  to  per- 
form fuch  geftures,  or  to  be  ftimulated  into  fuch 
emotions  as  any  pallion  ufually  produces  in  it,  that 
paffion  itfelf  never  can  arife,  though  It  fliould  be 
merely  mental,  and  immediately  affedting  none  of 
the  fenfes.  As  an  opiate  or  fpiritous  liquor  fliall 
fufpendthe  operation  of  grief,  fear,  or  anger,  in  fpitc 
of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary;  and  this  by  induc- 
ing in  the  body  a difpofition  contrary  to  that  which 
it  receives  from  thefe  paffions.’^  This  paflage  is  ex- 
tradled  from  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

2. 

Who  can  explain  wherein  confifts  the  difference 
of  organization  between  an  ideot  and  another 
man 

The  na.turalift,  whether  Buffbn  or  any  other,  wh® 
is  become  famous,  and  who  can  afk  this  queftion, 
will  never  be  fatisfied  wirfi  any  given  anfwer,  even 
though  it  were  the  moft  formal  demonftration. 


Diet  andexercife  would  in  vain  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  dying/’ 

There  are  countenances  which  no  human  wifdom 
or  power  can  reftify ; but  that  which  is  impoffiblc 
to  man,  is  not  fo  to  God. 


The  appearance  without  muff  be  deformity  and 
fliame,  when  the  worm  gnaws  within.” 

N 2 Let 
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Let  the  hypocrite,  devoured  by  confcience,  affume 
whatever  artful  appearance  he  will,  of  feverity,  tran- 
quillity, or  vague  folemnity,  his  diftortion  will  ever  be 
apparent  to  the  phyfiognomift. 

. 5-  . 

Take  a tree  from  its  native  foil,  its  free  air,  and 
mountainous  fituation,  and  plant  it  in  the  confined 
circulation  of  a hot-houfe : there  it  may  vegetate,  but 
in  a weak  and  fickly  condition.  Feed  this  foreign 
animal  in  a den ; you  will  find  it  in  vain.  It  ftarves 
in  the  midft  of  plenty,  or  grows  fat  and  feeble.^’ 
This,  alas ! is  the  mournful  hiftory  of  many  a man* 

6. 

A portrait  is  the  ideal  of  an  individual,  not  of 
men  in  general.^’ 

A perfect  portrait  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the 
circular  form  of  a man  reduced  to  a flat  furface,  and 
which  ftiall  have  the  exaä  appearance  of  the  perfon 
for  whom  it  was  painted,  feen  in  a camera  obfcura. 


I once  afked  a friend,  How  does  it  happen,  that 
artful  and  fubtle  people  always  have  one  or  both  eyes 
rather  clofed  ?” — Becaufe  they  are  feeble,  (anfwer- 
ed  he.)  Who  ever  faw  flirength  and  fubtlety  united  ? 
The  miftruft  of  others  is  meannefs  towards  our- 
felves.’’ 

8. 

This  fame  friend,  who  to  me  is  a man  of  ten  thou- 
fand  for  whatever  relates  to  mind,  wrote  two  valuable 
letters  on  phyfiognomy  to  me,  from  which  I am  al- 
lowed to  make  the  following  exti  a£ls  : 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  eternal  law,  that  the 
firft  is  the  only  true  impreflion.  Of  this  I offer  no 

proof. 
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proof,  except  by  aflerting  fuch  is  my  belief,  apd  by 
appealing  to  the  fenfations  of  others.  The  ftrbnger 
alfedts  me  by  his  appearance,  and  is,  to  my  fenlitive 
being,  what  the  fun  v/ould  be  to  a man  born  blind 
reftored  to  fight. 

“ Roufleau  was  right  when  he  faid  of  D.  that 
man  does  not  pleafe  me,  though  he  has  never  done 
me  any  injury ; but  I muft  break  with  him  before  it 
comes  to  that. 

Phyfiognomy  is  as  neceffary  to  man  as  lan- 
guage.’’ I may  add,  as  natural. 


CHAP.  LIIL 

Mlfcellaneous  Thoughts^ 

1. 

A LL  is  good.  All  good  may,  and  muft  be  mif- 
ufed.  Phyfiognomonical  fenfation  is  in  itfelf 
as  truly  good,  as  godlike,  as  exprefiive  of  the  exalted 
worth  of  human  nature  as  moral  fenfation,  perhaps 
they  are  both  the  fame.  The  fuppreffing,  the  de- 
ftroying  a fenfation  fo  deferving  of  honour,  where  it 
begins  to  a6f,  is  finning  againft  ourfelves,  and  in 
reality  equal  to  refifting  the  good  fpirit.  Indeed, 
good  impulfes  and  adtions  muft  have  their  limits,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  impede  other  good  impulfes 
and  adlions. 

2. 

Each  man  is  a man  of  genius  in  his  large  or  fmall 
fphere.  He  has  a certain  circle  in  which  he  can  act 
with  inconceivable  force.  The  lefs  his  kingdom, 
N 3 the 
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the  more  concentrated  is  his  power,  confequently  the 
more  irrefiftible  is  his  form  of  government.  Thus 
the  bee  is  the  greateft  of  mathematicians,  as  far  as 
its  wants  extend.  Having  difcovered  the  genius  of 
a man,  how  inconfiderable  foever  the  circle  of  his 
activity  may  be,  having  caught  him  in  the  moment 
when  his  genius  is  in  its  higheft  exertions,  thecha- 
racleriitic  token  of  that  genius  will  alfo  be  eafily 
difcovered. 

3:^ 

The  approach  of  the  Godhead  cannot  be  nearer, 
in  the  vihble  world,  and  in  what  we  denominate  na- 
ture, than  in  the  countenance  of  a great  and  nobk 
man.  Chrift  could  not  but  truly  fay,  He  who 
feeth  me  feeth  Him  that  font  mcJ’  God  cannot, 
V/ithout  a miracle,  be  feen  any  where  fo  fully  as  in 
the  countenance  of  a good  man.  Thus  the  elTence 
of  any  man  is  more  prefent,  more  certain  to  me,  by 
having  obtained  his  ihade. 

Great  countenances  awaken  and  ftimulate  each 
other,  excite  all  that  can  be  excited.  Any  nation, 
having  once  produced  a Spencer,  a Shakefpeare,  and 
a Milton,  may  be  certain  that  a Steele,  a Pope,  and 
an  Addifon  will  follow.  A great  countenance  has 
the  credentials  of  its  high  original  in  itfelf.  With 
calm  reverence  and  limplicity  nourifh  the  mind  with 
the  prefence  of  a great  countenance ; its  emanations 
fhall  attra<a  and  exalt  thee.  A great  countenance, 
in  a ftate  of  reft,  afts  more  powerfully  than  a com- 
mon countenance  impallioned;  its  effecfts,  though 
unrefembling,  are  general.  The  fortunate  difciples, 
though  they  knew  Him  not,  yet  did  their  hearts  burn 
within  them,  while  he  talked  v/ith  them  by  the  way, 
and  opened  to  them  the  fcriptures.  T he  buyers  and 
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fellers,  whom  he  drove  out  of  the  Temple^  dürft  not 
oppofe  him. 

It  may  from  hence  be  conceived  how  certain  per- 
fons,  by  their  mere  prefence,  have  brought  a fedi- 
tious  multitude  back  to  their  duty,  although  the 
latter  had  acquired  the  full  power.  That  natural, 
unborrowed,  indwelling  power,  which  is  confe- 
quently  fuperior  to  any  v/hich  can  be  aflumed,  is  as 
evident  to  all  eyes  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  is  to  .ail 
ears. 

5- 

Great  phyfiognomonical  wifdom  not  only  con«> 
fifts  in  difeovering  the  general  chara£ler  of,  anti 
being  highly  afte6ted  by  the  prefent  countenance,  or 
this  or  that  particuliar  propenfity,  but  in  diicrimi- 
Rating  the  individual  charadfer  of  each  kind  of  mind, 
and  its  capacity,  and  being  able  to  define  the  circles 
beyond  which  it  cannot  pafs  ; to  fay  what  fenfation, 
actions,  and  judgments,  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  ex-, 
pefted  from  the  man  under  confideration,  that  w® 
may  not  idly  wafte  power,  but  difpenfe  juft  fufficient? 
to  actuate,  and  put  him  in  motion. 

No  man  is  more  liable  to  the  error  of  thoughtlefs 
hafte  than  I was.  Four  or  five  years  of  phyfiog- 
Romonical  obfervation  v/erc  requifite  to  cure  me  of 
this  too  hafty  wafte  of  power.  It  is  a part  of  bene- 
volence to  give,  entruft,  and  participate ; but  phy- 
fiognomy  teaches  when,  how,  and  to  whom,  ta 
give.  It  therefore  teaches  true  benevolence,  to  aflift 
where  aIRftance  is  wanted,  and  will  be  accepted. 
Oh  ! that  I could  call  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
with  proper  effeft,  to  the  feeling  and  benevolent 
heart.  Wafte  not,  caft  not  thy  feed  upon  the  wa- 
ters, or  upon  a rock.  Speak  only  to  the  hearer  ; 
unbofom  thyfelf  but  to  thofe  who  can  underftand 
thee ; philofophize  with  none  but  philofophers ; fpi- 
N 4 ritualize 
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ritualize  only  with  the  fpirituaL  It  requires  greater 
power  to  bridle  ftrength  than  to  give  it  the  rein. 
To  withhold  is  often  better  than  to  give.  What  is 
not  enjoyed  will  be  caft  back  with  acrimony,  or 
trodden  to  v/afte,  and  thus  will  become  ufelefs  to 
all. 

6. 

To  the  good  be  good;  refift  not  the  irrefiftible 
countenance.  Give  the  eye  that  afks,  that  comes 
recommended  to  thee  by  Providence,  or  by  God 
himfelf,  and  which  to  rejecf  is  to  rejedt  God,  who 
cannot  afk  thee  more  powerfully  than  when  entreat- 
ing in  a chearful,  open,  innocent  countenance. 
Thou  canfl:  not  more  immediately  glorify  God  than 
by  wifhing  and  adiing  well  to  a countenance  replete 
v/ith  the  fpirit  of  God;  nor  m_ore  certainly,  and  ab- 
horrently, offend  and  v/ound  the  majefty  of  God, 
than  by  defpifmg,  ridiculing,  and  turning  from  fuch 
a countenance.  God  cannot  more  effectually  move 
man  than  by  man.  Whoever  rejects  the  man  of 
God,  rejects  God.  To  difcover  the  radiance  of  the 
Creator  in  the  vifage  of  man  is  the  pre-eminent  qua- 
lity of  man;  it  is  the  fummit  of  wifdom  and  bene- 
volence to  feel  how  much  of  this  radiance  is  there, 
to  difcern  this  ray  of  Divinity  through  the  clouds  of 
the  moft  debafed  countenances,  and  dig  out  this 
fmall  gem  of  heaven  from  amid  the  ruins  and  rub- 
bifh  by  which  it  is  encumbered. 

7* 

Shouldeft  thou,  friend  of  man,  efteem  phyfiog- 
nomy  as  highly  as  I do,  to  whom  it  daily  becomes 
of  greater  worth,  the  more  I difcover  its  truth;  if 
thou  haft  an  eye  to  fele6l  the  few  noble,  or  that 
which  is  noble  in  the  ignoble,  that  which  is  divine 
in  all  men,  the  immortal  in  what  is  mortal,  then 
fpeak  little,  but  obferve  much;  difpute  not,  but 

exercife 
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exercife  thy  fenfation ; for  thou  wilt  convince  no 
one  to  whom  this  fenfation  is  wanting. 

When  noble  poverty  prefents  to  you  a face,  in 
which  humility,  patience,  faith,  and  love,  fhine  con- 
fpicuoufly,  how  fuperior  will  thy  joy  be  in  his  words 
, who  has  told  thee,  inafmuch  as  thou  haft  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren,  thou  haft 
done  it  unto  me !” 

With  a figh  of  hope  you  will  exclaim,  when 
youth  and  diflipation  prefent  themfelves,  this  fore- 
head was  delineated  by  God  for  the  fearch  and  the 
difcovery  of  truth.  In  this  eye  refts  wifdom  yet 
unripened. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

Of  the  Union  between  the  Knowledge  of  the  Heart 
and  Philanthropy, — Mifcellaneous  phyftognomical 
Thoughts  from  Holy  Writ, 

AY  the  union  between  the  knowledge  of  the 
heart  and  philanthropy^  be  obtained  by  the 
fame  means?  Does  not  a knowledge  of  the  heart 
deftroy  or  weaken  philanthropy?  Does  not  our 
good  opinion  of  any  man  diminifli  when  he  is  per- 
fectly known  ? And  if  fo,  how  may  philanthropy 
be  increafed  by  this  knowledge  ? 

What  is  here  alleged  is  truth;  but  it  is  partial 
truth.  And  how  fruitful  a fource  of  error  is  partial 
truth ! It  is  a certain  truth,  that  the  majority  of 
men  areloflers,  by  being  accurately  known.— But  it 
is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  majority  of  men  gain  as 
much  on  one  fide,  as  they  lofe  on  the  other  by 
being  thus  accurately  known.  Who  is  fo  wife  as 
never  to  aCf  fooliflily  ? Where  is  the  virtue  wholly 
unpolluted  by  vice ; with  thoughts,  at  all  moments, 
N 5 fimple 
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iimple, direct, and  pure?  I dare  undertake  to  main^ 
tain,  that  all  men,  with  fome  very  rare  exceptions, 
lofe  by  being  known.  But  it  may  alfo  be  proved, 
by  the  moft  irrefragable  arguments,  that  all  men 
gain  by  being  known ; confequently  a knowledge 
of  the  heart  is  not  detrimental  to  the  love  of  man- 
kind, but  promotes  it. 

Phyfiognomy  difcovers  a6lual  and  poffible  perfec- 
tions, which,  without  its  aid,  muft  ever  have  re- 
fnained  hidden.  The  more  man  is  ftudied,  the  more 
power  and  pofitive  goodnefs  he  will  be  difcovered 
♦to  pofTefs.  As  the  experienced  eye  of  the  painter, 
perceives  a thoufand  fmall  fhades  and  colours,  which 
are  unremarked  by  common  fpedlators,  fo  the  phy- 
iiognomift  views  a multitude  of  adlual  or  poffible 
perfections,  v/hich  efcape  the  general  eye  of  the  de- 
ipifer,  the  flanderer,  or  even  the  more  benevolent 
judge  of  mankind. 

I fpeak  from  experience  the  good  which  I,  ais  ä 
phyfiognomifi-,  have  obferved  in. people  round  me^ 
has  more  than  compenfated  that  mafs  of  evil,  which, 
though  I appeared  blind,  I could  not  avoid  feeing. 

The  more  1 have  ftudied  man,  the  more  have  1 
been  convinced  of  the  general  influence  of  his  fa* 
cultiesj  the  more  have  I remarked,  that  the  origin 
of  all  evil  is  good,  that  thofe  very  powers  which 
.made  him  evil,  thofe  abilities,  forces,  irritability^ 
elafticity,  were  all  in  themfelves  actual,  pofitive 
good.  The  abfence  of  thefe,  indeed,  would  have 
occafioned  the  abfence  of  an  infinity  of  evil,  but  fo 
would  they  likewife  of  an  infinity  of  good.  The 
effence  of  good  has  given  birth  to  much  evil ; but 
it  contains  in  itfelf  the  poffibility  of  a ftill  infinite 
increafe  of  good. 

The  leaft  failing  of  an  individual  incites  a gene- 
ral outcry,  and  his  charafter  is  at  once  darkened, 
trampled  on,  and  deftroyed.  The  phyfiognomift 
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Yiews  and  pralfes  the  man  whom  the  whole  world 
condemns.  What,  does  he  praife  vice? — No — 
Does  he  excufe  the  vicious  ? — No:  he  whifpers, or 
loudly  affirms,  Treat  this  man  after  fuch  a man- 
ner, and  you  will  be  aftonifhed  at  what  he  is  able, 
what  he  may  be  made  willing  to  perform.  He  is 
not  fo  wicked  as  he  appears  ; his  countenance  is 
better  than  his  adlions.  His  actions,  it  is  true,  are 
legible  in  his  countenance ; but  not  more  legible 
than  his  great  powers,  his  fenfibility,  the  pliability 
of  that  heart  which  has  had  an  improper  bent.  Give 
but  thefe  powers,  which  have  rendered  him  vicious, 
another  dire£lion,  and  other  objects,  and  he  will 
perform  miracles  of  virtue.’’ 

Yes,  the  phyfiognomift  will  pardon  v/here  the 
moft  benevolent  philanthropift  muft  condemn.  For 
myfelf,  fince  I have  become  a phyliognomift,  I have 
gained  knowledge,  fo  much  more  accurate,  of  fo 
many  excellent  men,  and  have  had  fuch  frequent  oc- 
cafions  to  rejoice  my  heart  in  the  difcoveries  I made 
concerning  fuch  men,  that  this,  as  I may  fay,  has  re- 
conciled me  to  the  whole  human  race.  What  I here 
mention  as  having  happened  to  myfelf,  each  phyfi- 
ognomift being  himfelf,  a man,  muft  have  undoubt- 
edly felt. 


Mijcellaneous  Phyßognomical  Thoughts  from  Holy 
Writ. 

Thou  haft  fet  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  fe- 
cret  fins  in  the  light  of  our  countenance.”  Pfalm 
xc.  8, — No  man  believes  in  the  omnifcience,  or  has 
fo  ftrong  a convidtion  of  the  prefence  of  God  and 
his  angels,  or  reads  the  hand  of  heaven  fo  vifible  in 
the  haman  countenance,  as  the  phyfiognomift. 

N 6 Which 
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Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one 
cubit  unto  his  ftature  ? — And  why  take  ye  thought 
ibr  raiment  ? — Seek  ye  firft  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteoufnefs,  and  all  thefe  things  fhall  be 
added  unto  you.’’  Matt.  vi.  27,  28,  33. — 'No  man, 
therefore,  can  alter  his  form.  The  im.provement  of 
the  internal  will  alfo  be  the  improvement  of  the  ex- 
ternal. Let  men  take  care  of  the  internal,  and  a 
fufficient  care  of  the  external  will  be  the  refult. 

u When  ye  faft,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a fad 
countenance ; for  they  disfigure  their  faces  that  they 
may  appear  unto  men  to  faft.  V erily  I fay  unto  you, 
they  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  faft  eft, 
anoint  thine  head  and  wafli  thy  face,  that  thou  ap- 
pear not  unto  men  to  faft,  but  unto  thy  Father  which 
is  in  fecret,  and  thy  Father,  which  feeth  in  fecret, 
fliall  reward  thee  openly.”  Matt.  vi.  16,  17,  18. — 
V irtue,  like  vice,  may  be  concealed  from  men,  but 
not  from  the  Father  in  fecret,  nor  from  him  in  whom 
his  fpirit  is,  who  fathoms  not  only  the  depths  of  hu- 
manity but  of  divinity.  He  is  rewarded,  who  means 
that  the  good  he  has  fliould  be  feen  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

Some  feeds  fell  by  the  way  fide,  and  the  fowls 
cam.e  and  devoured  them  up  ; fome  fell  upon  ftony 
places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth,  and  forth- 
with they  fprung  up,  becaufe  they  had  no  deepnefs  of 
earth ; and  when  the  fian  was  up  they  were  fcorched, 
and  becaufe  they  had  not  earth  they  withered  aw^ay; 
and  fome  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  tliorns  fprung  up 
and  choaked  them  ; but  others  fell  into  good  ground, 
and  brought  forth  fruit,  fome  an  hundred  fold,  fome 
fixty  fold,  fome  thirty  fold.”  Matt.  xiiL  4,  5,  b,  7, 
8. — There  are  many  m.en,  many  countenances,  in 
Vyhqm  nothing  can  be  planted,  each  fowl  devours  the 
feed ; or  they  are  hard  like  ftone,  with  little  earth. 
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(or  flefli)  have  habits  which  ftifle  all  that  Is  good. 
There  are  others  that  have  good  bones,  good  flefh, 
with  a happy  proportion  of  each,  and  no  ftifling  har 
bits* 

“ For  whofoever  hath  to  him  (hall  be  given,  and 
he  fhall  have  more  abundance ; but  whofoever  hath 
not,  from  him  fhall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.” 
Matt.  xiii.  12.- — True  again  of  the  good  and  bad 
countenance.  He  who  is  faithful  to  the  propenfities 
of  nature,  he  hath,  he  enjoys,  he  will  manifeftly  be 
ennobled.  The  bad  will  lofe  even  the  good  traits 
he  hath  received. 

“ T ake  heed  that  you  defpife  not  one  of  thefe  lit- 
tle ones ; for  I fay  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  an- 
gels do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  father  which  is 
in  heaven.”  Matt,  xviii.  10. — Probabfythe  angels 
fee  the  countenance  of  the  father  in  the  countenance 
of  the  children. 

If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.  Do 
ye  not  perceive,  that  whatever  thing  from  without 
entereth  into  the  man  it  cannot  defile  him 5 b ecaufe  it 
entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and 
goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purging  all  meats  ? 
And  he  faid,  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  man  that 
defileth  the  man.”  Mark  vii.  16,  18,  19,20. — This 
is  phyfiognomonically  true.  Not  external  accidents, 
nor  fpots  which  may  be  wafhed  away,  not  wounds 
which  may  be  healed,  nor  even  fears  which  remain, 
will  defile  the  'countenance  in  the  eye  of  the  phyfi- 
ognomift,  neither  can  paint  beautify  it  to  him. 

A little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.” 
Galat.  V.  9.  — A little  vice  often  deforms  the  whole 
countenance.  One  fingle  falfe  trait  makes  the  whole 
a caricature* 

Ye  are  our  epiftle,  written  in  our  hearts, 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  Forafaiuch  as  ye  are 

manifeftly 
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manifeftly  declared  to  be  the  epiftle  of  Chrlft  mini- 
ftered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  fpirit 
of  the  living  God.’’  2 Cor,  iii.  2,  3. — What  need 
liave  the  good  of  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
good  ? The  open  countenance  recommends  itfelf  to 
the  open  countenance.  No  letters  of  recemmenda- 
tion  can  recommend  the  perfidious  countenance,  nor 
can  any  flanderer  deprive  the  countenance,  beaming 
with  the  divine  fpirit,  of  its  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. A good  countenance  is  the  beft  letter  ot  re- 
commendation. 

I fhall  conclude  with  the  important  pafiage  from 
the  epiftle  to  the  Romans  : 

God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that 
he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  Oh  ! the  depth  of 
the  riches,  both  of  the  wifdom  and  knowledge  of 
God ! How  unfearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  paft  finding  out  ! For  who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  ? or  who  hath  been  hiscounfellor  ? 
or  who  hath  firft  given  to  him,  and  it  fhall  be  re- 
compenfed  unto  him  again  ? For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things.  To  whom  be  glory 
for  ever.  Amen.” 


CHAP.  LV. 

the  apparently  falfe  decißons  of  Phyßognomy — Of 
the  general  Objeblions  made  to  P hyftognomy — Par^ 
ticular  objections  anfwered. 

/^NE  of  the  ftrongeft  objeftions  to  the  certainty 
of  phyfiognomy  is,  that  the  beft  phyfiognomifts 
often  judge  very  erroneoufly. 


It 
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It  may  be  proper  to  make  fome  remarks  on  this 
©bjeition. 

Be  it  granted  the  phyfiognomift  often  errs  ; that  is 
to  lay,  his  difcernment  errs,  not  the  countenance— 
But  to  conclude  there  is  no  fuch  fcience  as  phyfiog- 
nomy,  becaufe  phyfiognomifts  err,  is  the  fame  thing 
a«  to  conclude  there  is  no  reafon,  becaufe  there  is 
much  falfe  reafoning. 

To  fuppofe  that,  becaufe  the  phyfiognomift  has 
made  fome  falfe  decifions,  he  has  no  phyfiognomo- 
nical  difcernment,  is  equal  to  fuppofmg  that  a man, 
who  had  committed  fome  miftakes  of  memory,  his 
no  memory ; or,  at  beft,  that  his  memory  is  very 
weak. — We  muft  be  lefs  hafty.  We  muft  firft  en- 
quire in  what  proportion  his  memory  is  faithful, 
how  often  it  has  failed,  how  often  been-  accurate* 
The  mifer  may  perform  ten  acts  of  charity : muft  we 
therefore  affirm  he  is  charitable  ? Should  we  not  ra- 
ther enquire  how  much  he  might  have  given,  and 
how  often  it  has  been  his  duty  to  give  ? — The  vir- 
tuous man  may  have  ten  times  been  guilty,  but  be- 
fore he  is  condemned,  it  ought  to  be  afked,  in  how 
many  hundred  inftances  he  has  acfted  uprightly.  He 
who  games  muft  offener  lofe  than  he  who  refrains 
from  gaming.  He  who  Aides  or  fkaits  upon  the 
ice  is  in  danger  of  many  a fall,  and  of  being  laughed 
at  by  the  lefs  adventurous  fpeftator.  Whoever  fre- 
quently gives  alms,  is  liable,  occafionally,  to  diftri- 
bute  his  bounties  to  the  unworthy.  He,  indeed,  who 
never  gives  cannot  commit  the  fame  miftake,  and 
may  truly  vaunt  of  his  prudence,  Ance  he  never 
furnifhes  opportunities  for  deceit.  In  like  manner, 
he  who  never  judges  never  can  judge  falfely.  The 
phyfiognomift  judges  offener  than  the  man  who  ri- 
dicules phyfiognomy,  confequently  muft  offener  err 
than  he  who  n^er  ri&s  a phyfiognomonical  de- 
cifion. 
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Which  of  the  favourable  judgments  of  the  bene- 
volent phyfiognomifl:  may  not  be  decried  as  falfe  ? Is 
he  not  himfelf  a mere  man,  however  circumfpeft, 
upright,  honourable  and  exalted  he  may  be ; a man 
who  has  in  himfelf  the  root  of  all  evil,  the  germe  of 
every  vice ; or,  in  other  words,  a man  whofe  moft 
worthy  propenfities,  qualities,  and  inclinations,  may 
occafionally  be  overftrained,  wrefted,  and  warped  ? 

You  behold  a meek  man,  who,  after  repeated  and 
continued  provocations  to  wrath,  prefifts  in  filence ; 
who,  probably,  never  is  overtaken  by  anger,  when 
he  himfelf  alone  is  injured.  The  phyfiognomifl: 
can  read  his  heart,  fortified  to  bear  and  forbear,  and 
immediately  exclaims,  behold  the  mofl:  amiable,  the 
nioft  unconquerable,  gentlenefs  — You  are  filent— 
You  laugh — You  leave  the  place,  and  fay,  Fye  on 
fuch  a phyfiognomifl:  ! How  full  of  wrath  have  I 
feen  this  man  !” — When  was  it  that  you  faw  him 
in  wrath  ? — Was  it  not  when  fome  one  had  mif- 
treated  his  friend? — Yes,  and  he  behaved  like  a 
frantic  man  in  defence  of  this  friend,  which  is  proof 
fufficient  that  the  fcienceof  phyfiognomy  is  a dream, 
and  the  phyfiognomifl:  a dreamer.” — But  who  is  in 
an  error,  the  phyfiognomifl:  or  his  cenfurer  ? — The 
wifefl:  man  may  fometimes  utter  folly — This  the 
phyfiognomifl:  knows,  but,  regarding  it  not,  reveres 
and  pronounces  him  a wife  man. — You  ridicule  the 
decifion,  for  you  have  heard  this  wife  man  fay  a fool- 
ifli  thing. — Once,  more,  who  is  in  an  error  ? — The 
phyfiognomifl:  does  not  judge  from  a Angle  incident, 
and  often  not  from  feveral  combining  incidents. — Nor 
does  he,  as  a phyfiognomifl:,  judge  only  by  adfions. 
He  obferves  the  propenfities,  the  charadler,  the  efTen- 
tial  qualities  and  powers,  which  often,  are  apparently 
contradiöed  by  individual  adfions. 

Again — He  who  feems  ftupid  or  vicious  may  yet 
probably  poflefs  indications  of  a good  underflanding, 
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and  propenfitles  to  every  virtue.  Should  the  bene- 
ficent eye  of  the  phyfiognomift,  "who  is  in  fearch  of 
good,  perceive  thefe  qualities,  and  announce  them  ; 
fhould  he  not  pronounce  a decided  judgment  againft 
the  man,  he  immediately  becomes  a fubjedl  of  laugh- 
ter. Yet  how  often  may  difpofitions  to  the  molb 
heroic  virtue  be  there  buried  ! How  often  may  the 
fire  of  genius  lay  deeply  fmothered  beneath  the  em- 
bers ! — Wherefore  do  you  fo  anxioufly,  fo  atten- 
tively, rake  among  thefe  aflies  ? — Becaufe  here  is 
warmth — Notwithftanding  that  at  the  fir  ft,  fecond, 
third,  fourth  raking,  duft  only  will  fly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  phyfiognomift  and  fpedlator.  The  latter  retires 
laughing,  relates  the  attempt,  and  makes  others  laugh 
alfo.  'I  he  former  may  perhaps  patiently  wait  and 
warm  himfelf  by  the  flame  he  has  excited.  Innu- 
merable are  the  inftances  where  the  moft  excellent 
qualities  are  overgrown  and  ftifled  by  the  weeds  of 
error.  F uturity  (hall  difcover  why;  and  the  difco- 
very  lhall  not  be  in  vain.  The  common  unprac- 
tifed  eye  beholds  only  a defolate  wildernefs.  Edu- 
cation, circumftances,  neceflities,  ftifle  every  effort 
toward  perfection.  The  phyfiognomift  infpeCts, 
becomes  attentive,  and  waits.  He  fees  and  obferves 
a thoufand  contending  contradictory  qualities  ; he 
hears  a multitude  of  voices  exclaiming,  What  a 
man  ! But  he  hears  too  the  voice  of  the  Deity  ex- 
claim, What  a man  ! He  prays,  while  thofe  revile 
who  cannot  comprehend,  or,  if  they  can,  will  not, 
that  in  the  countenance,  under  the  form  they  view, 
lie  concealed  beauty,  power,  wifdom,  and  a divine 
nature. 

Still  further,  the  phyfiognomift,  or  obferver  of  man, 
who  is  a man,  a Chriftian,  that  is  to  fay  a wife  and  good 
man,wiil  a thoufand  times  aCi  contrary  to  his  own  phy- 
fiognomonical  fenfation,!  do  not  exprefs  myfelf  accu- 
rately 
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rately — He  appears  to  aft  contrary  to  his  Internal 
judgment  of  the  man.  He  fpeaks  not  all  he  thinks — 
This  is  an  additional  reafon  why  the  phyfiognomift 
fo  often  appears  to  err ; and  why  the  true  obferver, 
obfcrvation  and  truth  are  in  him,  is  fo  often  miftaken, 
and  ridiculed.  He  reads  the  villain  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  beggar  at  his  door,  yet  does  not  turn 
away,  but  fpeaks  friendly  to  him,  fearches  his  heart, 
and  difcovers  ; — Oh  God,  what  does  he  difcover  ! 
—An  immeafurable  abyfs,  a chaos  of  vice  ! — But 
does  he  difcover  nothing  more,  nothing  good  ? — Be 
it  granted  he  finds  nothing  good,  yet  he  there  con- 
templates clay  which  muft  not  fay  to  the  potter, 
why  haft  thou  made  me  thus?^’  He  fees,  prays, 
turns  away  his  face,  and  hides  a tear  which  fpeaks, 
with  eloquence  inexprefilble,  not  to  man,  but  to 
God  alone.  • He  ftretches  out  his  friendly  hand,  not 
only  in  pity  to  a haplefs  wife,  whom  he  has  render- 
ed unfortunate,,.not  only  for  the  fake  of  his  helplefs 
innocent  children,  but  in  compaflion  to  himfelf,  for 
the  fake  of  God,  who  has  made  all  things,  even  the 
wicked  themfelves,  for  his  own  glory.  He  gives, 
perhaps,  to  kindle  a fpark  which  he  yet  perceives, 
and  this  is  what  is  called  (in  fcripture)  giving  his 
heart. — Whether  the  unworthy  man  mifufes  the  gift, 
or  mifufes  it  not,  the  judgment  of  the  donor  will 
'alike  be  arraigned.  Whoever  hears  of  the  gift  will 
fay.  How  has  this  good  man  again  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  deceived  ! 

Man  is  not  to  be  the  judge  of  man,  and  who  feels 
this  truth  more  coercively  than  the  phyfiognomift  ? 
The  mightieft  of  men,  the  Ruler  of  man,  came  not 
to  judge  the  world,  but  to  fave.  Not  that  he  did  not 
fee  the  vices  of  the  vicious,  nor  thathe  concealed  them 
from  himfelf  or  others,  when  philanthropy  requir- 
ed they  fhould  be  remarked  and  detefted. — Yet  he 
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judged  not,  puniflied  not. — He  forgave — Go 
way,  fin  no  more.’’ — -Judas  he  received  as  one  of 
his  difciples,  protected  him,  embraced  him^ — -Him  in 
whom  he  beheld  his  future  betrayer. 

Good  men  are  moft  apt  to  difcover  good, — Thine 
eye  cannot  be  chriftian  if  thou  giveft  me  not  thy 
heart.  Wifdom  without  goodnefs  is  folly,  I will 
judge  juftly  and  a6t  benevolently. 

Once  more — A profligate  man,  an  abandoned  wo*- 
man,  who  have  ten  times  been  to  blame  v/hen  they 
affirmed  they  were  not,  on  the  eleventh  are  con- 
demned when  they  are  not  to  blame.  They  apply 
to  the  phyfiognomift.  He  inquires,  and  finds  that, 
this  time  they  are  innocent.  Difcretion  loudly  tell^ 
him  he  will  be  cenfured  fliould  he  fufter  it  to  be 
known  that  he  believes  them  innocent;  but  his 
heart  more  loudly  commands  him  to  fpeak,  to  bear 
witnefs  for  the  prefent  innocence  of  fuch  rejected 
perfons.  A word  efcapes  him  and  a multitude  of 
reviling  voices  at  once  are  heard — “ Such  a judge- 
ment ought  not  to  have  been  made  by  a phyfiognOs- 
mift  !” — Yet  who  has  decided  erroneoufly? 

The  above  are  a few  hints  and  reafons  to  the  dif- 
cerning  to  induce  them  to  judge  as  cautioufly  con- 
cerning the  phyfiognomift  as  they  would  wifh  hii^ 
to  judge  concerning  themfelves,  or  others. 

Of  the  general  objeBlom  made  to  Phyßognomy. 

Innumerable  are  the  objeftions  which  may  be 
raifed  againft  the  certainty  of  judgments  drawn  from 
the  lines  and  features  of  the  human  countenance. 
Many  of  thefe  appear  to  me  to  be  eafy,  many  diffi- 
cult, and  fome  impoffible  to  be  anfwered.  ^ 

Before  I feleftany  of  them,  I will  firft  ftatefome 
general  remarks,  the  accurate  confideration,  and 
proof  of  which  will  remove  many  difficulties. 
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It  appears  to  me  that,  in  all  refearches,  we  ought 
firft  to  inquire  what  can  be  faid  in  defence  of  any 
propofition.  One  irrefragable  proof  of  the  adlual 
exiftence  and  certainty  of  a thing  will  overbalance 
ten  thoufand  objedlions.  One  pofitive  witnefs,  who 
has  all  poilible  certainty  that  knowledge  and  reafon 
can  give,  will  preponderate  againft  innumerable 
others  who  are  only  negative.  All  objeftions  a- 
gainft  a certain  truth  are  in  reality  only  negative 
evidence.  We  never  obferved  this  : we  never 
experienced  that.^’ — ^Though  ten  thoufand  fhould 
make  this  affertion,  what  would  it  prove  againft  one 
man  of  underftanding,  and  found  reafon,  who  ftiould 
anfwer,  But  1 have  obferved,  and  you,  alfo,  may 
obferve,  if  you  pleafe.’^  No  well  founded  objec- 
tion can  be  made  againft  the  exiftence  of  a thing 
vifible  to  fenfe.  Argument  cannot  difprove  facSt. 
No  two  oppofing  pofitive  faefts  can  be  adduced  ; all 
ohjedlions  to  a faeft,  therefore,  muft  be  negative. 

Let  this  be  applied  to  phyhognomy.  Pofitive 
proofs  of  the  true  and  acknowledged  fignification  of 
the  face  and  its  features,  againft  the  clearnefs  and 
certainty  of  which  nothing  can  be  alleged,  render 
innumerable  objedlions,  although  they  cannot  pro- 
bably be  anfwered,  perfedfly  infignificant.  Let  us 
therefore  endeavour  to  inform  ourfelves  of  thofe  po- 
fitive arguments  which  phyfiognomy  affords.  Let 
us  firft  make  ourfelves  ftedfaft  in  what  is  certainly 
true,  and  we  (hall  foon  be  enabled  to  anfwer  many 
obje6tions,  or  to  reject  them  as  unworthy  any 
anfwer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  fame  proportion  as  a 
man  remarks  and  adheres  to  the  pofitive  will  be  the 
ftrength  and  perfeverance  of  his  mind.  He  whefe 
talents  do  not  furpafs  mediocrity  is  accuftomed  to 
overlook  the  pofitive,  and  to  maintain  the  negative 
with  invincible  obftinacy. 
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Thou  (houldeft  firft  confider  what  thou  art,  what 
-is  thy  knowledge,  and  what  are  thy  qualities  and 
powers';  before  thou  inquireft  what  thou  art  not, 
knowefi:  not,  and  what  the  qualities  and  powers  are 
that  thou  haft  not.  This  is  a rule  which  every  man 
who  wifhes  to  be  wife,  virtuous  and  happy  ought, 
not  only  to  prefcribe  to  himfelf,  but,  if  I may  ufe  fo 
bold  a figure,  to  incorporate  with,  and  make  a part 
of,  his  very  foul.  The  truly  wdfe  always  firft  di- 
redls  his  inquiries  concerning  what  is ; the  man  of 
weak  intellect,  the  pedant,  firft  fearches  for  that 
which  is  wanting.  The  true  philofopher  looks  firft 
for  the  pofitive  proofs  of  the  propofition.  I fay  firft 
— I am  very  defirous  that  my  meaning  fliould  not 
be  mifunderftood,  and,  therefore,  repeat,/^.  The 
fuperficial  mind  firft  examines  the  negative  objec- 
tions.— This  has  been  the  method  purfued  by  infi- 
dels, the  opponents  of  Chriftianity.  Were  it  grant- 
ed that  Chriftianity  were  falfe,  ftill  this  method 
would  neither  be  logical,  true,  nor  conclufive. 
Therefore  fuch  modes  of  reafoning  muft  be  fet  afide, 
as  neither  logical  nor  conclufive,  before  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  anfwer  objedlions. 

To  return  once  more  to  phyfiognomy,  the  quef- 
tiqn  will  be  reduced  to  this. — Whether  there  are 
any  proofs  fufficiently  pofitive  and  decifive,  in  fa- 
vour of  phyfiognomy,  to  induce  us  to  difregard  the 
moft  plaufible  objeäions. — Of  this  I am  as  much 
convinced  as  I am  of  my  own  exiftence ; and  every 
unprejudiced  reader  will  be  the  fame,  who  fhall  read 
this  work  through,  if  he  only  poflefs  fo  much  dif- 
cernment  and  knowledge  as  not  to  deny  that  eyes 
are  given  us  to  fee  ! although  there  are  innumera- 
ble eyes  in  the  world  that  look  and  do  not  fee. 

It  may  happen  that  learned  men,  of  a certain 
defcription,  will  endeavour  to  perplex  me  by  ar- 
gument. 
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gument  They,  for  example,  may  cite  the  female 
butterfly  of  Reaumur,  and  the  large  winged  ant, 
in  order  to  prove  how  much  we  may  be  miftaken, 
with  refpe6l  to  final  caufes,  in  the  produils  of  na- 
ture— They  may  aflert,  wings,  undoubtedly  ap-^ 
pear  to  be  given  for  the  purpofe  of  flight,  yet 
thefe  infefts  never  fly  ; therefore  wings  are  not 
given  for  that  purpofe. — And  by  a parity  of  Yea- 
foning,  fince  there  are  wife  men,  who,  probably 
do  not  fee,  eyes  are  not  given  for  the  pujpofe  of 
fight.’" — To  fuch  objeftions  I ftiall  make  no  re- 
ply, for  never,  in  my  whole  life,  have  I been  able  to 
anfwer  a fophifm.  I appeal  only  to  common  fenfe. 
J view  a certain  number  of  men,  who  all  have  the 
gift  of  fight,  when  they  open  their  eyes,  and  there 
IS  light,  and  who  do  not  fee  when  their  eyes  are 
fliut.  As  this  certain  number  are  not  feledf,  but 
feken  promifcuoufly,  among  millions  of  exifting 
men,  it  is  thehigheft  poflible  degree  of  probability 
that  all  men,  whofe  formation  is  fimilar,  that  have 
lived,  do  live,  or  fhall  live,  being  alike  provided 
yvith  thofe  organs  we  call  eyes,  muft  fee.  This,  at 
leaf!:,  has  been  the  mode  of  arguing  and  concluding 
among  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages.  In  the  fame  de- 
gree as  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  convincing,  whq^ 
applied  to  other  fubjefts,  fo  it  is  when  applied  to 
phyfiognomy,  and  is  equally  applicable;  and,  if  un- 
true in  phyfiognomy,  it  is  equally  untrue  in  every 
other  inflrance. 

I am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  defender  of 
phyfiognomy  may  reft  the  truth  of  the  fcience  on 
this  propofition  That  it  is  univerfally  confeffed 
that,  among  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  men,  indifcri- 
« minately  felefted,  there  as  certainly  exifts  a phy- 
fiognomical  expreflion,  or  demonftrable  corref- 
« pondence  of  internal  power  and  fenfation,  with 
« external  form  and  figure,  as  that,  among  the  like 
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number  of  men,  in  the  like  manner  felefted,  they 
have  eyes  and  can  fee.”  Having  pro^ved  this,  he 
has  as  fufficiently  proved  the  uni  verfall  ty  and  truth  of 
phyfiognomy  as  the  univerfality  of  fight  by  the  aid 
of  eyes,  having  fhewn  that  ten,  twenty,  oi  thirty 
men,  by  the  aid  of  eyes,  are  all  capable  of  feeing. 
From  apart  I draw  a conclufion  to  the  whole; 
whether  thofe  I have  feen  or  thofe  1 have  not. 

But  it  will  be  anfwered,  though  this  may  be 
proved  of  certain  features,  does  it  therefore,  fol- 
low that  it  may  be  proved  of  all  ? — am  perfuaded 
it  may : if  I am  wrong  fhew  me  my  error. 

Having  remarked  that  men  who  have  eyes  and 
ears  fee  and  hear,  and  being  convinced  that  eyes 
were  given  him  for  the  purpofe  of  fight,  and  ears  for 
that  of  hearing  ; being  unable  longer  to  doubt  that 
eyes  and  ears  have  their  deftined  office,  I think  I 
draw  no  improper  conclufion,  when  I fuppofe  that 
every  other  fenfe,  and  member,  of  this  fame  human 
body,  which  fo  wonderfully  form  a whole,  has  each 
a particular  purpofe  ; although  it  fhould  happen  that 
I am  unable  to  difcover  what  the  particular  purpofes 
of  fo  many  fenfes,  members,  and  integuments  may 
be.  Thus  do  I reafon  alfo,  concerning  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  countenance  of  man,  the  formation  of 
his  body,  and  the  difpofition  of  his  members. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  any  two  or  three  features 
have  a certain  determinate  fignification,  as  determi- 
nate as  that  the  eye  is  the  expreffion  of  the  counte- 
nance, is  it  not  accurate  to  conclude,  according  to 
the  mode  of  reafohing  above  cited,  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  j lift,  that  thofe  features  are  alfo 
lignificant,  with  the  fignification  of  v/hich  I am  un- 
acquainted.— I think  myfelf  able  to  prove,  to  every 
perfon  of  the  commoneft  underftanding,  that  all  men 
without  exception,  at  leaft  under  certain  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  fome  particular  feature,  may,  indeed. 
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have  more  than  one  feature,  of  a certain  determinate 
fignification ; as  furely  as  I can  render  it  comprehen- 
fible,  to  the  fimpleft  perfon,  that  certain  determinate 
members  of  the  human  body  are  to  anfwer  certain 
determinate  purpofes. 

T wenty  or  thirty  men,  taken  promifcuoufly,  when 
they  laugh,  or  weep,  will,  iii  the  expreffion  of  their 
joy  or  grief,  poflefs  fomething  in  «common  with,  or 
fimilar  to,  each  other.  Certain  features  will  bear  a 
greater  refemblance  to  each  other  among  them  than 
they  otherwife  do,  when  not  in  the  like  lympathetic 
ftate  of  mind. 

To  me  it  appears  evident  that,  fince  excefiivejoy 
and  grief  are  uni verfally  acknowledged  to  have  their 
peculiar  expreffions,  and  that  the  expreffion  of  each 
is  as  different  as  the  different  paffions  of  joy  and 
grief,  it  muff,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  the  ftate  of 
reft,  the  medium  between  joy  and  grief,  ftiall  like- 
wife  have,  its  peculiar  expreffion;  - or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  mufcles  v/hich  Fun'ound  the  eyes  and  lips, 
will  indubitably  be  found  to  be  in  a different  ftate. 

If  this  be  granted  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  mind 
in  joy,  grief,  or  tranquillity ; why  fhould  not  the 
fame  be  true  concerning  pride,  humility,  patience, 
magnanimity,  and  other  affediions  ? 

According  to  certain  laws  the  ft  one  flies  upward, 
when  thrown  v/ith  fufficient  force  ; by  other  laws, 
equally  certain,  it  afterwards  falls  to  the  earth ; and 
will  it  not  remain  unmoved  according  to  laws  equal- 
ly fixed  if  fuffered  to  be  at  reft  ? Joy  according  to 
certain  laws  is  expreffed  in  one  marner,  grief  in  an- 
other, and  tranquillity  in  a third.  Wherefore  then 
ftiall  not  anger,  gentlenefs,  pride,  humility,  and 
other  paffions  be  fubjeä  to  certain  laws;  that  is,  to 
certain  fixed  laws  ? 

All  things  in  nature  are  or  are  not  fubjefted  to 
A certain 
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certain  laws^  There  is  a caufe  for  all  things  or  there 
is  not.  All  things  are  caufe  and  elfeä,  or  are  not. 
Ought  we  not  hence  to  derive  one  of  the  fir  ft  axioms 
of  philofophy  ? And,  if  this  be  granted,  how  imme- 
diately is  phyfiognomy  relieved  from  all  objeftions, 
even  from  thofe  which  we  know  not  how  to  anfwer  ; 
that  is,  as  foon  as  it  (hall  be  granted  there  are  certain 
charafteriftic  features,  in  all  men,  as  chara£leriftic 
as  the  eyes  are  to  the  countenance  ! 

But,  it  will  be  faid,  how  difterent  are  the  exprefli- 
ons  of  joy  and  grief,  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  thought  ; 
lefs  ! And  how  may  thefe  expreffions  be  reduced  to 
rule  ? 

How  different  from  each  other  are  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  of  all  creatures ; the  eye  of  an  eagle  from 
the  eye  of  a mole,  an  elepharit,  and  a fly  ! and  yet  we 
believe  of  all  who  have  no  evident  figns  of  infirmity, 
or  death,  that  they  fee. 

The  feet  and  ears  are  as  various  as  are  the  eyes ; 
yet  we  univerfally  conclude  of  them  all  they  were 
given  us  for  the  purpofes  of  hearing  and  walking. 

Thefe  varieties  by  no  means  prevent  our  believing 
that  the  eyes,  ears,  and  feet,  are  the  expreffions,  the 
organs  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  walking ; and  why 
(hould  we  not  draw  the  fame  conclufions  concerning 
all  features  and  lineaments  of  the  human  body  ? The 
expreffions  of  fimilar  difpofitions  of  mind  cannot 
have  greater  variety  than  have  the  eyes,  ears  and  feet, 
of  all  beings  that  fee,  hear,  and  walk ; yet  may  we  as 
eafily  obferve  and  determine  what  they  have  in  com- 
mon as  we  can  obferve  and  determine  v/hat  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  feet,  which  are  fo  various,  among  all  beings 
that  fee,  hear,  and  walk,  have  alfo  in  common.  This 
well  confidered,  how  many  objedlions  will  be  aii- 
fwered,  or  become  infignificant ! 
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Various  ObjeSflons  to  Phyßognomy  Anfwered*, 
ObjeSiion  i. 

It  is  faid,  we  find  perfons  who,  from  youth 
to  old  age,  without  ficknefs,  without  debauchery, 
have  continually  a pale,  death-like  afpeft ; who, 
neverthelefs,  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  and  confirmed 
• ftate  of  health.” 

Anfwer* 

Thefe  are  uncommon  cafes.  A thoufand  men 
will  (hew  their  ftate  of  health  by  the  complexion 
and  roundnefs  of  the  countenance,  to  one  in  whom 
thefe  appearances  will  differ  from  the  truth. — 1 fuf- 
p^ct  that  thefe  uncommon  cafes  are  the  effects  of 
impreflions,  made  on  the  mother,  during  her  ftate 
of  pregnancy. — Such  cafes  may  be  confidered  as 
exceptions,  the  accidental  caufes  of  which  may,  per- 
haps, not  be  difficult  to  difcover. 

T'o  me  it  feems  we  have  as  little  juft  caufe  hence 
to  draw  conclufions  againft  the  fcience  of  phyfiog- 
nomy,  as  we  have  againft  the  proportion  of  the 
human  body  becaufe  there  are  dwarfs,  giants,  and 
monftrous  births, 

ObjeSflon  2. 

A friend  writes  me  word,  He  is  acquainted 
with  a man  of  prodigious  ftrength,  who,  the  hands 
excepted,  has  every  appearance  of  weaknefs,  and 
would  be  fuppofed  weak  by  all  to  whom  he  ftiould 
be  unknown.” 

Anfwer, 

I could  wifli  to  fee  this  man.  I much  doubt 
whether  his  ftrength  be  only  expreffed  in  his  hands, 
or,  if  it  were,  ftill  it  is  exprefled,  in  the  hands ; 
and,  were  no  exterior  figns  of  ftrength  to  be  found, 
ftiH  he  niuft  be  confidered  as  an  exception,  an  ex- 
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ample  unexampled.  But,  as  I have  faid,  I much 
doubt  the  facä.  I have  never  yet  feen  a ftrong 
man  whofe  ftrength  was  not  difcoverable  in  various 
parts. 

Objeäion  3. 

We  perceive  the  ligns  of  bravery  and  heroifm 
in  the  countenances  of  men  who  are,  notwithftand- 
ing,  the  firft  to  run  away.’’ 


Anfwer. 

The  lefs  the  man  is  the  greater  he  wiflies  to  appear. 

But  what  were  thefe  figns  of  heroifm  ? Did  they 
refemble  thofe  found  in  the  Farnefian  Hercules? — 
Of  this  I doubt : let  them  be  drawn,  let  them  be 
produced ; the  phyfiognomift  will  probably  fay,  at 
the  fecond,  if  not  at  the  firft,  glance,  quanta  fpecies! 
Sicknefs,  accident,  melancholy,  likewife,  deprive 
the  braveft  men  of  courage.  This  contradiction, 
however,  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the  phyfiogno- 
mift. 


ObjeSfion  4. 

We  find  perfons  whofe  exterior  appearance 
denotes  extreme  pride,  and  who,  in  their  actions, 
never  betray  the  leaft  fymptom  of  pride.” 


Anfwer, 

A man  may  be  proud  and  affect  humility. 

Education  and  habit  may  give  an  appearance  of 
pride,  although  the  heart  be  humble  ; but  this  hu- 
mility of  heart  will  fliine  through  an  appearance  of 
pride,  as  funbeams  through  tranfparent  clouds.  It 
is  true  that  fhis  apparently  proud  man  would  have 
more  humility  had  he  lefs  of  the  appearance  of  pricfe. 


ObjeSiion  5. 

We  fee  mechanics  who,  with  incredible  inge- 
O 2 genuity. 
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genuity,  produce  the  moft  curious  works  of  art, 
and  bring  them  to  the  greateft  perfection ; yet  who, 
in  their  hands  and  bodies,  refemble  the  rudeft  pea- 
fan  ts,  and  wood-cutters;  while  the  hands  of  fine 
ladies  are  totally  incapable  of  fuch  minute  and 
curious  performances.” 

Anfwer. 

I fhould  defire  thefe  rude  and  delicate  frames 
to  be  brought  together  and  compared. — Moft  na- 
turalifts  defcribe  the  elephant  as  grofs  and  ftupid  in 
appearance ; and,  according  to  this  apparent  ftupi- 
dity,  or  rather  according  to  that  ftupidity  which  they 
afcribe  to  him,  wonder  at  his  addrefs.  Let  the  elephant 
and  the  tender  lamb  be  placed  fide  by  fide,  and 
the  fuperiority  of  addrefs  will  be  vifible  from  the 
formation  and  flexibility  of  the  body,  without  farther 
trial. 

Ingenuity  and  addrefs  do  not  fo  much  depend  upon 
the  mafs  as  upon  the  nature,  mobility,  internal  fen- 
fation,  nerves,  conftruClion,  and  fupplenefs  of  the 
body  and  its  parts. 

Delicacy  is  not  power,  power  is  not  minutenefs. 
Apelles  v/ould  have  drav/n  better  with  charcoal  than 
many  miniature  painters  with  the  fineft  pencil.  The 
tools  of  a mechanic  may  be  rude,  and  his  mind  the 
very  reverfe.  Genius  will  work  better  with  a clumfy 
liand  than  ftupidity  with  a hand  the  moft  pliable. 
— I will  indeed  allow  your  objection  to  be  well 
founded  if  nothing  of  the  charaCler  of  an  artift  is 
difcoverable  in  his  countenance;  but,  before  you 
come  to  a decilion,  it  is  neceffary  you  fhould  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  marks  that  denote  me- 
chanical genius,  in  the  face.  Have  you  cönfidered 
the  luftre,  the  acutenefs,  the  penetration,  of  his  eyes; 
his  rapid,  his  decifive,  his  firm  afpeCl;  the  project- 
ing 
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ing  bones  of  his  brow,  his  arched  forehead,  the  fup- 
plenefs,  the  delicacy,  or  the  maffinefs  of/his  limbs  ? 
Have  you  well  confidered  thefe  particulars  ? I 
could  not  fee  it  in  him,”  is  eafdy  faid.  More  con- 
fideration  is  requifite  to  difcover  the  charadler  of  the 
man. 

Obje^fion  6. 

There  are  perfons  of  peculiar  penetration  who 
have  very  unmeaning  countenances.” 


Anfwer, 

The  affertion  requires  proof. 

For  my  own  part,  after  many  hundred  miftakes, 
I have  continually  found  the  fault  was  in  my  want 
of  pi-oper  obfervation.— At  firft,  for  example,  I 
looked  for  the  tokens  of  any  particular  quality  too 
much  in  one  place;  I fought  and  found  it  not,  al- 
though 1 knew  the  perfon  poffeffed  extraordinary 
powers.  I have  been  long  before  I could  difcover 
the  feat  of  charadter.  I was  deceived,  fometimes  by 
feeking  too  partially,  at  others,  too  generally.  To 
this  I was  particularly  liable  in  examining  thofe  who 
had  only  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  fome-  particular 
purfuit ; and,  in  other  refpedls,  appeared  to  be  per- 
fons of  very  common  abilities,  men  whofe  powers 
were  all  concentrated  to  a point,  to  the  examination 
of  one  fubje£!: ; or  men  whofe  powers  were  very  in- 
determinate; I exprefs  myfelf  improperly,  powers 
which  had  never  been  excited,  brought  into  adtiom 
Many  years  ago,  I was  acquainted  with  a great 
mathematician,  the  aftonlfinnent  of  Europe;  who, 
at  the  lirft  fight,  and  even  long  after,  appeared  to 
have  a very  common  countenance.  I drev/  a good 
likenefs  of  him,  which  obliged  me  to  pav  a more 
minute  attention,  and  found  a particular  trait  which 
was  very  marking  and  decifive.  A fimilar  trait,  to 
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this  I,  many  years  afterward,  difcovered  in  another 
perfon,  who,  though  widely  different,  was  alfo  a 
man  of  great  talents;  and  wlio,  this  trait  excepted, 
had  an  unmeaning  countenance,  which  feemed  to 
prove  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  all  erroneous. 
Never  fince  this  time  have  I difcovered  that  parti- 
cular trait  in  any  man  who  did  not  polfefs  fome  pecu- 
liar merit,  however  fimple  his  appearance  might  be. 

This  proves  how  true  and  falfe,  at  once,  the  ob- 
jeftion  may  be  which  ftates,  Such  a perfon  ap^ 
pears  to  be  a weak  man,  yet  has  great  powers  of 
mind.’’ 

I have  been  written  to  concerning  D’Alembert, 
whofe  countenance,  contrary  to  all  phyfiognomonical 
fcience,  was  one  of  the  moft  common.  To  this  I 
can  make  no  anfwer,  unlefs  I had  feen  D’Alembert. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  his  profile,  by  Cochin, 
which  yet  muft  be  very  inferior  to  the  original,  not 
to  mention  other  lefs  obvious  traits,  has  a forehead, 
and  in  part  a nofe,  which  were  never  feen  in  the 
countenance  of  any  perfon  of  moderate,  not  to  fay 
mean,  abilities. 

Objedflon  7. 

We  find  very  filly  people  with  very  expreffive 
countenances.” 

Who  does  not  daily  make  this  remark  ? My  only 
anfwer,  which  1 have  repeatedly  given,  and  which  I 
think  perfectly  fatisfaaory,  is,  that  the  endowments 
of  nature  may  be  excellent;  and  yet,  by  want  of 
ufe,  or  abufe,  may  be  deftroyed.  Power  is  there, 
but  it  is  power  mifapplied : The  fire  wafted  in  the 
purfuit  of  pleafure  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  the 
clifcovery  and  difplay  of  truth — It  is  fire  without 
li'>ht,  fire  that  ineffediiallj  burns. 

^.1  have  the  happinefs  to  be  acquainted  with  fome 
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of  the  greateft  men  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  ; 
and  I can,  upon  my  honour,  allert  that,  of  all  the 
men  of  genius  with  whom  I am  acquainted,  there  is 
not  one  who  does  not  exprefs  the  degree  of  inven- 
tion and  powers  of  mind  he  poflTelTes  in  the  features 
of  his  countenance,  and  particularly  in  the  form  of 
his  head, 

I (hall  only  feleft  the  following  names,  from  an 
innumerable  multitude.  Charles  XII.  Louis  XIV. 
Turenne,  Sully,  Polignac,  Montefquieu,  Voltaire, 
Diderot.— Newton,  Clarke,  Maupertuis,  Pope, 
Locke,  Swift,  Lefling,  Bodmer,  Sultzer,  Haller. 
I believe  the  charadler  of  greatnefs  in  thefe  heads  is 
vifible  in  every  well  drawn  outline.  I could  pro- 
duce numerous  fpecimens,  among  which  an  experi- 
enced eye  would  fcarcely  ever  be  miftaken. 
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